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Foreword: Why Public Urban Agriculture? 


In public perception, urban agriculture has evolved over the past two decades from 
an exotic phenomenon to an established urban component. It has found its way into 
many municipal agendas. New actors and networks support the cultivation of food 
in and around the city. Many research projects in the European context (Lohrberg 
et al. 2016) have addressed urban agriculture. Nevertheless, there are still many 
gaps in knowledge, and many specific features of urban agriculture have not yet 
been sufficiently captured and understood, particularly with regard to regional dif- 
ferences and explanatory models. It is therefore even more gratifying that the pres- 
ent book has filled such a gap, namely the importance of public space for urban 
agriculture in Northern and Central Europe. 

Indeed, two aspects are surprising: first, why are so many projects of urban agri- 
culture — especially forms of urban gardening — located in the public space, which 
is not suitable for the pure production of food, think of soil conditions, spatial 
restrictions, vandalism and so on? Second, why has this contradiction not yet been 
investigated in depth, why have the public virtues of urban space not been looked at 
more closely? 

Having addressing these questions, is a great merit of this book. Going beyond 
single case studies, the authors have put conceptual approaches to agriculture in the 
public sphere: human flourishing, civic friendship, communities of virtue. In addi- 
tion, they successfully differentiated the concept of publicness, so that it can be 
applied to urban agriculture. 

The authors thus demonstrate that public space is not always conducive to food 
production; however, it is essential to achieving many of the benefits that potentially 
characterize urban agriculture. The authors do not focus on such forms of urban 
agriculture that are not oriented toward publicness, be it a suburban farm, indoor, 
roof top or backyard farming, or allotments. This leads me to the question of how to 
classify the phenomenon “urban agriculture goes public” in terms of its general 
evolution. My thesis regarding European cities is that agriculture has been present 
in urban space for centuries, acting as a constant companion of urban development 
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(Fig. 1). However, production in public space has been exceptional. This changed 
through the urban gardening movement, which since the turn of the millennium has 
deliberately sought out public space to test new forms of collective and sustainable 
food production and demonstrate them as an alternative to the conventional produc- 
tion of food, but also to the economy-driven production of urban space. 

Agriculture in the city, as recent publications show (Daviron et al. 2019, 
Landsteiner and Soens 2020), is not an invention of the twenty-first century, but a 
centuries-old phenomenon. Based on several case studies, Lohrberg et al. (2022) 
demonstrate that agricultural production in different forms shaped urban develop- 
ment since the Middle Ages and developed rich forms until the age of 
industrialization. 

These forms can be assigned to spatial patterns: small-scale, intensely practiced 
horticulture has often blended into the fortifications of cities — an outstanding exam- 
ple being the bostans in Istanbul (Baser and Tungay 2010). These vegetable plots, 
run as family-based businesses, benefited from the fact that the firing field in front 
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Fig. 1 Wolfgang Kilian, “Augusta Vindelicorum/Augspurg,” 1626 (detail) 
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of the walls was not allowed to be built on, but a large urban market was located just 
behind the walls. Another spatial pattern is the conversion of marsh and river land- 
scapes close to cities into vegetable and fruit growing areas, as we know from 
French cities such as Amiens and Bourges (Brunet et al. 2022). Again, it was the 
large purchasing power of the city that allowed high investments to meliorate these 
hardly accessible areas. Following the same pattern, urban river valleys in Spain 
have also been transformed by horticultural practices, not based on drainage but on 
sophisticated irrigation systems, as shown by the “Vega de Granada” (Kerfers 
et al. 2022). 

Another typical aspect of pre-industrial urban agriculture is its strong links to the 
specific natural conditions of the city, its soils, geology, and weather. In the nine- 
teenth century, for example, a 300 hectare peach-growing orchard (“Mur a Pêches”) 
was established in the Parisian suburb of Montreuil to take advantage of the local 
gypsum deposits (Hamid Kargari et al. 2022). The gypsum was extracted as a build- 
ing material for the growing metropolis, and many landowning villagers used the 
quarries’ overburden to build heat-retaining trellis walls to cultivate the highly 
priced peaches for the Parisian market (Fig. 2). 

The walls, three to four meters high, are in a way symbolic of urban agriculture 
of earlier eras. Although cultivation in the city was widespread, it mostly took place 
in protected spaces, behind walls, fences, ditches, hidden in the city’s block interior. 
Cultivation was also exclusive in social terms. Horticulture was organized in many 
places — for example, in the German town of Bamberg — by guilds that internally 
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Fig. 2 Peach wall compartments (stamp in use from 1907 to 1922), taken from Lohrberg et al. 
(2022:176) 
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passed on knowledge about cultivation, crop species, and genetic information 
(seeds), but protected this from outside access (Keech and Redepenning 2022). The 
public space — as a place that is open and accessible to the public — played no role 
in these forms of production. Streets and markets were used intensively for the sale 
of goods, but cultivation took place primarily in private or communally- 
occupied spaces. 

Beginning with the industrial revolution, new, globally oriented transportation 
systems — railroads, steam shipping — emerged, causing the diverse local forms of 
urban agriculture to decline or disappear as produce could be shipped easily into the 
city from other areas. However, new forms of urban agriculture also entered the 
scene, like greenhouses and allotment gardens. The latter were strongly oriented 
toward the self-sufficiency of growers. Initially condemned as illegal land grabs, 
allotment gardens established themselves as an integral part of welfare-oriented 
urban planning, especially after the first World War (Lohrberg 2001). Designed on 
the drawing board, the sites were managed cooperatively, but again, not as a public 
space in the strict sense. High hedges, bordered entrances, and narrow paths were 
designed to make the space feel as it was reserved for a specific community, a per- 
ception that still characterizes many contemporary allotment sites. 

Industrialization not only changed the forms of urban agriculture, but it also led 
to a changed perception of agriculture in the city. While, as shown, it was previously 
a natural part of the urban fabric, it is then described as its opposite (Siebel 2015). 
As Isendahl (2012) has elucidated, the mindset-leading discipline of urban sociol- 
ogy, which emerged at the beginning of the twentieth century, has systematically 
ignored urban agriculture. In particular, he refers to the Chicago School of Sociology, 
as the first to take an in-depth look at metropolitan living conditions. The scholars 
were fascinated by Chicago’s dynamic growth, fuelled by industrialization and 
migration from Europe. When observing and describing the people’s working and 
housing conditions, researchers operated in an environment where urban agriculture 
must have played a de facto minor role. While research on this phenomenon is lim- 
ited, Steel (2013) demonstrates that Chicago’s food supply at that time was highly 
globalized. In particular, railroads made it possible to benefit from the outstanding 
production potential of the Midwest, bringing in grain and livestock in large masses 
and quantities. With its meat packing district, Chicago set new standards in indus- 
trial animal slaughtering and made meat a mass commodity: “For the first time, 
cities had a cheap, reliable source of food.” (Steel 2013). 

Obviously, modern urban sociology emerged in a city that had pioneered the 
industrialization of food production like no other. The analytical description of the 
almost hyperreal urban conditions in Chicago therefore inevitably led to an image 
of the city in which urban food cultivation no longer played a role. Here, according 
to Isendahl (2012), lies the root of a “dogmatic separation in modernist thought 
between city folk/townspeople and agriculturalists, between the urban and the 
agrarian” (Fig. 3). With respect to the rich histories of urban agriculture — which was 
just sketched in this chapter — Isendahl (ibid.) uncovers this mindset as a “limited ... 
understanding of the diversity of the constitution of cities.” 
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Fig. 3 Panoramic view of Chicago Union Stock Yards — From the Water Tower. Charles 
J. Bushnell, “Some Social Aspects of the Chicago Stock Yards: Industry at the Chicago Stock 
Yards”, American Journal of Society VII (September, 1901):146 


However, this limited understanding was quite influential during the twentieth 
century, affecting the dominant urban policies of many countries, with fatal conse- 
quences especially for cities in the global South. Here, urban agriculture played a 
crucial role for food safety and food sovereignty but was negated or obstructed by 
official urban development policies. In the 1990s, the mindset changed, when the 
United Nations officially recognized urban agriculture as key for some of its devel- 
opment programs (UNDP 1996). However, today, the idea of equating urban agri- 
culture with poverty and backwardness still lingers. For example, Chinese city 
governments still aim at containing urban food cultivation as something unmodern 
and incongruous as Zhao (2021) has illustrated for the city of Nanjing. 

Such processes are also occurring in Europe. Pickard (2022) found evidence that 
in Sofia’s socialist policies, urban agriculture played a prominent role, e.g., people 
were allowed by a specific law to grow their own food on unused urban land. In the 
1990s, with the introduction of free-market principles also for urban development, 
these rights were cancelled. Today, urban agriculture actors face obstacles and con- 
straints in many places. They miss the former acknowledgment of urban agriculture. 

To conclude, in the Western-influenced development model of the city, a contra- 
agrarian attitude is still inscribed. This explains why in the last two decades urban 
agriculture has been so strongly oriented toward the public sphere or the public 
space. The actors of urban agriculture “go public” to not only practice but also dem- 
onstrate their agenda in a mindset-oriented way. As a contested space, public space 
serves this aim. Activities that are permanently accepted here can claim to be settled 
in urban society as well. Spatial presence leads to social acceptance. Unlike media 
space, public space as a physical space cannot be reproduced at will. This unique- 
ness makes it so attractive for demonstrative purposes. 

In this respect, the step of urban agriculture going public can also be understood 
as part of its overall evolution: the industrialization of the city and, with it, the 
Western development model of the city have taken urban agriculture its self- 
evidence of earlier centuries. This terrain still needs to be reclaimed, in a double 
sense: as a space for integrated production as well as for interpretive 
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Fig. 4 Community garden “Allmende-Kontor,’ Berlin-Tempelhof, photo taken by Frank 
Lohrberg, 2017 


purposes (Fig. 4). I thank the authors of this book for having illuminated this evolu- 
tionary step of urban agriculture in such a vivid and multifaceted publication. 


RWTH Aachen University Frank Lohrberg 
Aachen, Germany 
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Preface 


In Europe, as in the rest of the world, urban agriculture takes on a variety of forms — 
from rooftop and balcony cultivation to allotment gardens, and from suburban farms 
to inner-city installations. Urban agriculture projects range in their social, eco- 
nomic, and environmental scope and value-driven motivations, as in their adapta- 
tion to local climatic, cultural, and political conditions. Our book does not aim to 
address European urban agriculture in all this complexity. Instead, it focuses on 
urban agriculture initiatives occupying public spaces in dense, inner-city neighbor- 
hoods, a specific setting, and one that received little attention from researchers to 
date. We are interested in uncovering urban agriculture’s potential impacts on indi- 
vidual and community well-being, and seek to understand the best planning, design, 
policy, and management practices that can help to successfully integrate urban agri- 
culture in public space. 

Since the turn of the twenty-first century, urban agriculture has been a prominent 
theme in urban research, but we continue to know little about its impacts on well- 
being of individuals and communities. Furthermore, researchers have focused their 
attention to semi-private community gardens, where benefits and access are limited 
to active urban farmers. Despite its inherent potentials to engage the wider public 
and enhance the quality of urban life at the neighbourhood and district levels, there 
is not yet a significant body of research investigating the establishment of urban 
agriculture projects in urban public space. Although the empirical focus of this pub- 
lication is on Norway, specifically the Oslo region, our work branches out to include 
experiences and projects from Northern European countries like Denmark, the 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom, including a short detour in the USA. We 
seek to identify what might be both idiosyncratic and common across different con- 
texts and places. The result is a rich documentation of the diversity of urban agricul- 
ture expressions in contemporary compact city development, and the identification 
of a series of useful critical questions, strategies, and practices that can help expand 
and strengthen its presence in neighborhoods and communities across the metro- 
politan landscape. 

The book is based on the outputs of a research project entitled “Cultivating 
Public Space: urban agriculture as a basis for human flourishing and sustainability 
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transition in Norwegian cities”. Funded by the Research Council of Norway, based 
at the Norwegian University of Life Sciences, the project ran between 2017 and 
2022. It involved an interdisciplinary and international collaboration between aca- 
demics, activists, and public and private sector actors interested in uncovering 
research evidence of the transformative potential of urban agriculture to enhance 
well-being and activate public life. The project’s inter-disciplinary perspectives 
reflected in this book range from urban planning to design, from public health to 
agroecology, and from human geography to philosophy. 

By including a diversity of voices and cultural perspectives, we wanted to make 
this book engaging and relevant to an international audience of researchers, policy 
makers, urban designers, planners, educators, community activists, residents, and 
public space users of the sustainable, compact city of today and the future. In 
Norway and Northern Europe, the urban agriculture we have explored in this book 
shows a very strong social motivation, with food production as a secondary concern. 
Our insights can be also useful for audiences from other world regions motivated to 
implement urban cultivation for food production, social and environmental justice, 
and health, offering examples of the positive integration of well-being concerns into 
the planning, design, and management of productive public landscapes. 


Norwegian University of Life Sciences Beata Sirowy 
As, Norway 
University of Maryland Deni Ruggeri 


College Park, MD, USA 
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Kimberly Weger works with participation and social inclusion, exploring how the 
theories of deliberative democracy can be applied within urban agriculture and 
placemaking projects. Kim comes from Canada and has her M.A. degree in Political 
Science from the University of Calgary, with research on community participation in 
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Chapter 1 A 
Setting the Stage: Urban Agriculture, chee 
Public Space, and Human Well-Being 


Beata Sirowy and Deni Ruggeri 


The ultimate goal of farming is not the growing of crops, but the 
cultivation and perfection of human beings. 


— Masanobu Fukuoka, The One-Straw Revolution (1975) 


1.1 The Multidimensional Benefits of Urban Agriculture 
to Public Life and Well-being in Cities 


Over the past few decades, urban dwellers have shown greater interest in growing 
food. This has been accompanied by a resurgence of strategies and policies address- 
ing urban agriculture at different governance levels and geographical scales from 
the transnational to the municipal and the local. While the benefits of urban agricul- 
ture to the resilience of food supply have been documented (FAO, 2019), the popu- 
larity of urban agriculture and its increased acceptance have allowed the emergence 
of new forms of cultivation that integrate opportunities for community building 
(Carolan & Hale, 2016), place-keeping and stewardship (Piso et al., 2019), and 
access to greener and more inclusive public spaces (Wadumestrige et al., 2021). 
Contemporary urban agriculture functions as an arena for hands-on learning new 
sustainable food production cycles and more informed consumption choices 
(Puigdueta et al., 2021). 

Urban agriculture is also an important arena for health promotion, through increased 
physical activity, stress reduction, and restorative experiences (Koay & Dillon, 2020). 
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It benefits the environment by enhancing biodiversity in highly urbanised areas 
(Clucas et al., 2018) and enriching the experiential qualities of urban landscapes 
through innovative landscape architecture and urban design solutions (Viljoen & 
Bohn, 2014). Local food production might not be able to satisfy the entirety of our 
needs, but it can specialise in producing nutritious food and social economy by mak- 
ing resources available to inspire new forms of cooperative food production 
(Wadumestrige et al., 2021). When taken as a gestalt of all the previously listed 
benefits, today’s urban agriculture emerges as a multifaceted practice with systemic 
benefits across many domains of human well-being from the individual household 
and the immediate community to the public health sustainability, and resilience of 
an entire city’s population (Langemeyer et al., 2021). 

To leverage its greatest impact, opportunities to join in urban agriculture prac- 
tices should be widely accessible to all segments of urban population, close to 
everyone’s home. Worldwide, due to the scarcity of and high value of land in dense 
inner-city areas, integrating urban agriculture in existing and planned public spaces 
may be the most feasible and impactful strategy. Our book wants to support this 
process by providing theoretical and practical insights on the integration of urban 
agriculture in public space development — addressing its well-being, design, organ- 
isation, educational, and urban planning implications. The relationship between 
public space and urban cultivation yields benefits to both. Public space offers con- 
veniently accessible land for urban agriculture projects. In turn, urban cultivation 
can enhance the inclusiveness and multifunctionality of public space, which is cru- 
cial in addressing liveability and adaptation of urban neighbourhoods (Gehl, 2010; 
Madden, 2018). 

Urban agriculture integrated in public space differs from private and semi-private 
projects (allotment gardens, backyard projects, rooftop gardens, or commercial 
farms) in management models and design, but perhaps most prominently in the 
accessibility to a broad range of users, not only those individuals primarily engaged 
in urban agriculture projects, but also secondary and tertiary users, like locals who 
may occasionally visit and participate, the passers-by and those who may be affected 
in more indirect, subtle or symbolic ways. The broader accessibility means more 
extensive impacts on urban population in terms of: 


(a) Symbolic representation 
As Frank Lohrberg point out in his Foreword to this volume, urban agriculture 
actors occupy public space to not only practice cultivation, but also to demon- 
strate their mindsets, values, and agendas in a contested public domain. This in 
turn may lead towards a societal transition, as the activities that are permanently 
accepted in public space can claim to be settled in urban society at large, mak- 
ing urban agriculture both a space for food production and a space for interpre- 
tive purposes (ibid.). 
(b) Individual well-being 
Urban agriculture situated in public space has a potential to benefit a greater diver- 
sity of individuals and their needs, and empower those who have often been 
neglected by city planning and policy. It offers opportunities for cultivating of 
virtues and sustaining capabilities as discussed in Chap. 2 and illustrated 
through our empirical studies (Chaps. 4 and 6). 
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(c) Community well-being 
This type of impacts includes opportunities for cultivation of civic friendship and 
communities of virtue (Chap. 3), placemaking (Chap. 7), participatory action 
learning (Chaps. 8 and 9), co-creation and bottom-up participation (Chaps. 5 
and 11), biocultural diversity and social justice (Chap. 13). 


Embedding urban agriculture in public space, is not immune to disputes and com- 
promises. In Chap. 4, the authors propose a framework for an analysis of different 
dimensions of publicness of urban agriculture projects and possible conflicts 
among these. 

In the neoliberal city restrictions to the use of public space by certain users and the 
displacement of noncommercial, community-oriented uses, and those catering to 
low-income families and fragile individuals make the presence of non-commercial 
uses of public space like urban agriculture essential to ensure a heathy, inclusive and 
democratic public life (Nemeth & Schmidt, 2011). Further, additional threats to the 
inclusiveness of public space come from the compact city development model, 
which since the 1990s has been dominant in Norway and other European countries 
(Hanssen et al., 2015). This model of urban development typically offers high- 
quality, accessible outdoor areas that fail to perform as democratic public spaces, 
i.e. as sites that encourage social exchange (not just casual encounters) between 
social groups (Hajer & Reijndorp, 2001:11), identity and symbolic significance 
construction, and the claiming and eventual renegotiating of shared values and 
beliefs. The densities required by the compact city also greatly limit space avail- 
ability for agricultural production, biodiversity, and ecology, making public space a 
natural ground for cultivation of highly productive urban ecosystems. 

Urban agriculture initiatives have a great potential to sustain a collective stew- 
ardship of accessible and inclusive public landscapes (Murphy et al., 2022). As 
authors MclIvor and Hale (2015:727) argue, urban agriculture is ‘well positioned to 
help citizens cultivate lasting relationships across lines of difference and amidst 
significant power differentials—trelationships that could form the basis of a com- 
munity’s collective capacity to shape its future’. By engaging residents in the culti- 
vation of community bonds, urban agriculture has great potential as a systemic, 
collaborative, emergent, and constantly evolving civic practice necessary to tackle 
the ‘wickedness’ of community development in the face of uncertainty (Rittel & 
Webber, 1973). 

Urban agriculture can be an instrument for the exercise of the right to the city 
(Lefebvre, 1996), a principle reaffirmed in 2016 by The New Urban Agenda adopted 
at the United Nations Conference on Housing and Sustainable Urban Development 
(Habitat II). The United Nations define the right to the city as ‘the right of all inhab- 
itants ... to occupy, use and produce just, inclusive and sustainable cities’ (UN, 
2017:26). Further, they describe it ‘as a common good essential to the quality of 
life’ (ibid.), emphasising in this context the importance of public space as an arena 
for social interactions and political participation, sociocultural expression, diversity, 
and social cohesion. By offering citizens opportunities for participation in urban 
decision-making and appropriation of urban spaces based on their needs, 
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urban agriculture projects can contribute positively to these objectives and to 
advance livability in cities. 

The right to the city has recently evolved into an emerging dialogue around the 
right to landscape and landscape democracy (Egoz et al., 2018). Landscape democ- 
racy views access to the landscape as a foundation for equity in advancing human 
health, delight, respite, and healing. Far from being just a theory, landscape democ- 
racy speaks of an ethos, a way of being. It refers to the community-based practices 
and interactions that cultivate democratic dialogue and action. Central to landscape 
democracy is the idea that it can be achieved through mutuality and cooperation, 
entailing rights and responsibilities for everyone (Council of Europe, 2000:2). To 
build a more equitable and inclusive society, citizens must actively practice their 
role as community members, learning how to dialogue, learn, and interact to form a 
shared understandings of what it means to be a community. As a socially oriented 
practice of landscape stewardship, urban agriculture is the ideal ground for learning 
and practicing landscape democracy. By connecting people around the shared task 
of growing food in public and semiprivate spaces, urban agriculture offers a critical 
space for collective action and the exercise of a right but also a responsibility essen- 
tial to prepare ourselves to increasingly unpredictable socio-economic and ecologi- 
cal challenges. 

Viewing urban public space as a locus of individual and social well-being, we 
situate ourselves in the neo-Aristotelian tradition, including the capability approach 
(Nussbaum, 2011) and virtue theory (MacIntyre, 2007, 2016). These approaches 
call for a non-reductionist, multidimensional, and cross-sectorial framework to 
evaluate the quality of urban landscape in terms of its ability to sustain human flour- 
ishing, both on the individual and communal level (Chaps. 2 and 3). The neo- 
Aristotelian tradition offers a more convenient vantage point to approach human 
well-being in cities on the micro-level of a neighbourhood, than the perspective of 
social justice based on the Rawlsian approach, which concentrates on ‘macro’ ques- 
tions of equitable distribution of burdens and benefits in urban development 
(Fainstein, 2010). Simultaneously, this book acknowledges the importance of 
socially just arrangements for human well-being in cities — including securing an 
equitable access to high-quality, safe, inclusive public spaces, with a diversity of 
functions, addressing the needs of different segments of urban population. A sys- 
tematic integration of publicly accessible urban agriculture interventions in urban 
development is illustrated in Chaps. 11 and 12, focusing on strategic planning and 
public policy in Norway. 

The motivation behind this book is a deep concern for human well-being in cit- 
ies. It is, however, essential to remember that we cannot discuss well-being in sepa- 
ration from the question of human-nature interaction. Cities are essentially 
socio-ecological systems, and any decision-making aimed at sustainable and resil- 
ient urban development should always consider an urban system’s different compo- 
nents and scales (Walker & Salt, 2012). Many important questions emerging in this 
context, that could be addressed through the lenses of urban agriculture, belong to 
the quickly developing domain of food geography. It is a domain concerned with a 
variety of topics—from our relation with food, changing consumption patterns and 
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the nature of our supply chains, to the spatial patterns of our food production, the 
ever-pressing need for sustainable agriculture, and the complex relationships 
between food, place, and space (Kneafsey et al., 2021). While the subject lays 
beyond the necessary boundaries we set for our work, Chap. 13 addresses some of 
these issues advocating urban agriculture practices that challenge commodification 
of food, promoting biocultural diversity, and cultivation of knowledge practices that 
heal the nature/society rift. 

Given the richness and diversity of urban agriculture forms in public space, we 
decided to narrow our scope to projects integrated in densely populated neighbour- 
hoods, in Norwegian and selected Northern European cities, with only brief excur- 
sions in the North American continent. This focus prevents us from drawing broad 
generalizations across the variety of urban agriculture forms worldwide, yet from 
our unique point of view, we are able to speculate about main differences in the 
motivations for urban agriculture in our European context and the rest of the world. 
Globally, we observed an urban agriculture deeply involved in strengthening local 
food supply and food justice (improving access to fresh and healthy food), reducing 
climate impacts of food production by establishing short supply chains, and sustain- 
ing livelihoods through opportunities for income generation and employment (FAO, 
2022). In Northern Europe the main motivation is primarily social — pertaining to 
different aspects of individual and social well-being in cities, discussed throughout 
this book. Despite our choice to begin with the contexts closest to us, we hope our 
findings will be relevant as a source of inspiration, or comparison for researchers, 
decision makers, and civil society actors seeking to advance the well-being and 
empowerment of urban communities globally, suggesting strategies and actions that 
could be exploited in a variety of geographical, cultural, and socio-economic 
contexts. 


1.2 The Structure and Content of This Book 


The structure of this book reflects the unfolding of our research project Cultivating 
Public Space (CPS), starting with its conceptual foundations (Chaps. 2 and 3), fol- 
lowed with discussions of urban agriculture cases (Chaps. 4, 5, 6, and 7), educa- 
tional contexts (Chaps. 8, 9, and 10), planning/policy dimensions (Chaps. 11 and 
12), and concluding with critical reflections on future urban agriculture trajectories 
(Chaps. 13 and 14). Still, all chapters were written independently by different proj- 
ect partners and could be read individually. This book emerges from a Norwegian 
context where our project originated (Chaps. 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, and 12) but has expanded 
to include international urban agriculture cases from the Netherlands, Denmark, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States (Chaps. 4, 5, 9, and 13). Its novelty lies in 
the interdisciplinary and cross-sectorial perspectives included, ranging from urban 
planning to design, from public health to agroecology, from human geography to 
philosophy. We have also included a variety of voices — academics, scholars-activists 
(Chap. 13), and practitioners (Chaps. 7 and 10). 
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With our multifaceted, yet locally situated discussions we respond to the knowl- 
edge gap about a holistic understanding of urban agriculture, the social groups ben- 
efiting most from it, and the government support mechanisms created in support of 
it (Wadumestrige et al., 2021). Given that urban agriculture is highly influenced by 
idiosyncratic local factors, “studying more about opportunities and challenges for 
urban agriculture under different socio-economic contexts and different agriculture 
models could be more beneficial to connect farming practices in cities with urban 
planning’ (ibid., p.1). 

Part I: Conceptual Foundations: Urban Agriculture for Human Flourishing 
offers the theoretical foundations for our investigation rooted in the Aristotelian/ 
neo-Aristotelian perspectives on individual and communal well-being in cities. 

In Chap. 2, Beata Sirowy proposes an operationalisation of human well-being in 
cities based on the Aristotelian notion of eudaimonia and elements of Martha 
Nussbaum’s capability approach, referring also to the theory of affordances. This 
operationalisation may be used to evaluate the potential of public spaces (both 
actual and planned) to sustain human flourishing — an alternative to valuation mod- 
els driven by an instrumental rationality, such as cost-benefit analysis. In the frame- 
work she proposes, the relationship between affordances, capabilities, and virtues in 
urban placemaking can be understood as a continuous process of negotiating a 
space’s optimum set of affordances — environmental and social — so it sustains a 
variety of central capabilities and offers opportunities for cultivation of related vir- 
tues, moral and intellectual. This model calls for citizen participation in the process 
of altering the affordances of their environments for the benefit of all. 

By problematising eudaimonic well-being in cities, this chapter contributes to a 
growing discussion on the relationship between the qualities of the built environ- 
ment and human well-being in cities. This research typically focuses on the range of 
pathways through which the built environment may affect human well-being, not so 
much on the operationalisation of well-being, and typically adopts a hedonic view 
of human well-being. The author postulates that the distinction between eudaimonic 
and hedonic well-being needs to be pronounced more clearly in urban research, and 
more attention needs to be paid to the eudaimonic well-being construct which is 
much more concerned with the achievement of full human potential than the 
hedonic models. 

In Chap. 3, authors Beata Sirowy and Kelvin Knight expand on the discussion of 
human flourishing (eudaimonic well-being) started in Chap. 2 with considerations 
of virtues (excellences of character and understanding) and civic friendship. In 
determining how to better integrate these concepts in urban development, they 
employ the neo-Aristotelian concept of practices, as distinct from organisational 
institutions and introduce a concept of communities of virtue (MacIntyre, 2016, 
2007). They posit that the development of urban public space should be viewed in 
terms of citizens’ participative practices, not just (as is typically the case) adminis- 
tratively conceived functions. This approach to the development of urban public 
space addresses individual and communal well-being to a much higher extent than 
the pragmatic multifunctionality demands prevalent in local policies. 
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Enhancing the conditions for participation in shared practices in urban settings 
facilitates the development of communities of virtue — localities consolidated by 
shared goals and standards of excellence, which are a setting for cultivating virtues 
(intellectual and moral) and development of civic friendship (ibid.) This discussion 
is illustrated with references to urban agriculture — understood as practice in the 
MaclIntyrean sense, and therefore a potential setting for the development of com- 
munities of virtue that could be integrated in development of public space. 
Importantly, an urban agriculture project can potentially offer settings for cultiva- 
tion of multiple, additional practices beyond food production — such as culinary arts, 
herbal medicine, mindfulness, carpentry, or even chess or raft building — as exempli- 
fied in some of our project cases (Chaps. 4, 5, 6, and 7). 

Part II: Public Urban Agriculture in Northern European Contexts offers evi- 
dence from case studies of urban agriculture in Norway, Denmark, and the 
Netherlands. The focus is on the systematic integration of urban agriculture in pub- 
lic spaces to ensure access for large and diverse segments of the urban population to 
an increasingly privatised public realm. The major challenge here is reconciling the 
needs and expectations of different groups of users, i.e. how to facilitate urban agri- 
culture projects that benefit the public (the secondary and tertiary users) while 
allowing individuals directly engaged in urban agriculture (the primary users) to 
fulfil their objectives. 

In Chap. 4, Melissa Anna Murphy and Pavel Grabalov explore how urban agri- 
culture can contribute to the capabilities of gardeners and the larger urban commu- 
nity. They tell the story of urban agriculture case studies in Aarhus (Denmark) and 
Rotterdam (the Netherlands) to understand how different municipalities facilitate 
urban agriculture and how various urban agriculture initiatives perform in public 
spaces. In their analysis, they draw on a conceptualisation of publicness focused on 
the interactions in and products from physical space that link people. With an 
emphasis on an understanding of the public that is greater than the gardeners 
involved, the authors identify four trajectories in publicness supported by urban 
agriculture, serving the public through (a) increasing access and animation in public 
space, (b) contributing to social services, (c) producing and distributing food, and 
(d) building communities to spread cultivation knowledge. While not mutually 
exclusive, the four trajectories place different strains upon the public space ideal of 
physical access. The authors conclude that food production and social services may 
be ill-suited to urban spaces that demand high levels of public access. However, 
these benefits can reach a broader public if appropriately situated and facilitated. 

In Chap. 5, Bettina Lamm and Anne Tietjen introduce four urban agriculture 
projects started between 2011 and 2013 in and around the city of Copenhagen and 
their efforts to cultivate food and community. The sites share a common emphasis 
on urban agriculture as a tool for cultivating citizenry. All four urban gardens were 
community-based efforts, open to the wider public, yet they varied widely in their 
organisation, management, funding, and context. While two of the gardens were 
started by cultural activists, the others were the initiative of municipal agency and a 
private land developer. All of them shared a vision to not only grow produce, but 
also create spaces for social inclusion and community gatherings. Looking into their 
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underlying value system and organisational structure allows us to compare how the 
different typologies of urban agriculture would impact people’s ability to thrive. 
The authors are particularly interested in the agendas pursued by the communities 
who managed the gardens, how these agendas related to the specific site and con- 
text, and how the communities negotiated public access requirements with creating 
an enduring gardening community. The fact that some of the gardens did not become 
permanent is a reflection on city’s prioritisation of urban agriculture goals, and 
clearly reflects a weakness in the policy and implementation about the needs to 
build resilient and lasting community bonds. These sites have nonetheless been test- 
ing grounds for new forms of relationships between individuals and commu- 
nity groups. 

In Chap. 6 Katinka Horgen Evensen and Vebjørn Egner Stafseng present eight 
case studies from the Oslo metro area, in which they explore ways of integrating 
urban agriculture in public spaces. The authors collected experiences of project ini- 
tiators and managers from urban agriculture initiatives of various typologies, scales, 
and organisational models; from the city farm to small experimental cultivation 
projects. They learned that the main motivation behind those urban agriculture proj- 
ects was the creation of social meeting places and learning arenas for cultivation and 
ecological knowledge. Urban agriculture in Oslo has also been a tool in local urban 
space development to improve city dwellers’ well-being, activate and make unused 
space safer, and integrate cultivation in green space management in innovative 
ways. The authors conclude with a discussion of factors that can support or hinder 
the practice of urban agriculture in public space. They contend that the most press- 
ing design challenge may be to enhance and ensure for urban agriculture projects an 
image and perception of being truly public and welcoming to all. 

In Chap. 7 Helene Gallis, Kimberly Weger, and Adam Curtis share Norwegian 
experiences of a pioneering urban agriculture social non-profit enterprise 
Nabolagshager (Neighbourhood Gardens). The chapter is a rich memoir of the sto- 
ries associated with the development of urban agriculture projects in Oslo seen 
through the lens of its founder, activist Helene Gallis. The chapter makes the case 
for a more systematic application of placemaking principles to enhance the social 
well-being impact of urban agriculture projects. Gallis argues that combining place- 
making with urban agriculture can enable community members, residents, and mar- 
ginalized groups to participate in the co-creation of urban agriculture and exercise 
their human capabilities. The stories highlight the transformative impact of place- 
making principles — key among them that of triangulation. They are told here as 
inspiration for innovative new forms of reappropriation and co-production of demo- 
cratically conceived, accessible, and inclusive public spaces. 

Part I: When Education Gets in the Urban Agriculture Mix addresses various 
educational experiences related to action research, practice, and engaged-learning 
efforts inspired by the Cultivating Public Space project. In these processes project 
partners and students entered into a rich and transformative dialogue with and across 
communities of urban farmers, residents, and design and planning professionals. 
The theories, knowledge, and explanations emerging from the research were tested, 
redefined, and reinterpreted against the real-life experiences of urban agriculture 
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practitioners. The students’ work fed back into the CPS research, supporting the 
generation of an urban agriculture toolbox that was developed as a part of the 
project. 

In Chap. 8, Vebjgrn Egner Stafseng, Anna Marie Nicolaysen, and Geir Lieblein 
describe the participatory action learning process involving NMBU Agroecology 
students and faculty to envision a change in seven urban agriculture sites and com- 
munities in the Oslo region. The chapter critically reflects on the visions that 
emerged through co-creation and the forces that could hinder or support the ideas 
that emerged. The process reveals a rich educational experience that greatly bene- 
fited students, project partners, and locals but also a resistance by urban agriculture 
coordinators against solidifying their organic, adaptable efforts into generalisable 
steps and actions for the future. They fear that a fixed vision might prevent adapta- 
tion and, in the long run, restrict urban agriculture’s ability to be resilient and long- 
lasting. The authors find that policy and plans from municipalities may also play a 
critical role in limiting the development of new and diverse forms of urban agricul- 
ture in favour of uniformity and standardisation. 

In Chap. 9, Deni Ruggeri reflects on the educational experiences connected to 
the Cultivating Public Space project. From the onset, the project has sought to 
engage students in creating a toolbox for urban agriculture in public space. By 
embedding the research findings, activities, and knowledge co-produced by the 
project partners within the global classroom, students played an instrumental role in 
translating the research findings into concrete sustainable development and urban 
regeneration strategies based on urban agriculture. This required thinking of it as 
more than just a collection of objects — boxes, tool sheds, fences, and paths — but as 
holistic multifunctional landscapes to cultivate food, health, and community. 
Another crucial finding relates to the uniqueness of each urban agriculture site and 
the need to build upon each context’s distinctiveness, placeness, and identity to 
shape stories of future transformation that communities can coalesce around and 
activate. 

Chapter 10 by Arild Eriksen, with Deni Ruggeri and Esben Slaatrem Titland, 
approaches urban agriculture from the perspective of an architect and urban farmer/ 
beekeeper practicing bottom-up, participatory design in Oslo. It touches on a few 
critical dimensions of urban agriculture in public space, which relate to the private 
and corporate claim on these landscapes, and their potentiality as multifunctional 
and abundant contributors to sociocultural and ecological diversity, food security, 
health, and democratic discourse. The authors conclude with a reflection on their 
efforts to develop an urban agriculture toolbox, drawing from knowledge collected 
by the Cultivating Public Space researchers, supplemented with the analyses and 
solutions produced by a multidisciplinary group of students enrolled in a project- 
funded continuing education course taught by the authors at the Norwegian 
University of Life Sciences in 2018/19. Rather than a collection of prescriptive 
design solutions, the toolbox has an innovative form of a graphic novel produced in 
cooperation with cartoonist and urban farmer Esben Slaatrem Titland and presents 
a rich account of the motivations, personal sacrifices, successful actions, and set- 
backs emerging from our urban agriculture case studies that other urban agriculture 
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actors might empathise with and be inspired by. It is an Open Access publication, 
available here (in Norwegian): Byens Bønder. 

Part IV: Planning for Urban Agriculture in Norway addresses motivations of 
urban agriculture municipal actors in Norway to support urban agriculture initia- 
tives and policy developments in major Norwegian cities. Although urban planners 
are generally keen on integrating urban agriculture in a city development, it has 
been limitedly integrated into policy and planning. More extensive research is 
needed on how cities can legally and effectively integrate urban agriculture into 
spatial planning holistically, filling a critical knowledge gap in our understanding of 
how food production and delivery may become more strategically planned, financed, 
and governed. 

In Chap. 11, Inger-Lise Saglie dives into planning documents and strategic urban 
agriculture planning efforts from three of Norway’s largest cities: Oslo, Bergen, and 
Trondheim. The paper seeks evidence in the documents and in the discourses used 
by municipal leaders and government officials interviewed on motivations for their 
urban agriculture policies and strategic efforts. The author groups policy key moti- 
vations into five categories. First, urban agriculture is set into an urban greening 
development discourse, particularly in Oslo and Bergen; second, food production 
and alternative food systems are important policy motivations, particularly in 
Trondheim and Bergen, where urban agriculture is engaged in a dialogue with peri- 
urban, professionalised agriculture; third, urban agriculture as social meeting spaces 
and community building; fourth, urban agriculture as a tool for municipal welfare 
and employment training services; and fifth, as a practice of active citizenship and 
co-creation in city development. 

In Chap. 12, Inger-Lise Saglie seeks to answer the question: “How have 
Norwegian public policies for urban agriculture emerged and got institutional- 
ized?” In Norway, urban agriculture has been initially associated with citizen 
activism and local, volunteerism-driven bottom-up initiatives. However, munici- 
palities have been interested in the development of strategic urban agriculture 
public policies. The three Norwegian cities introduced in the previous chapter — 
Oslo, Bergen, and Trondheim — show many common traits in the institutionalisa- 
tion of urban agriculture policy. There are also marked differences regarding the 
role of voluntary groups and bottom-up and top-down processes, degree of net- 
working, relationship to professionalised peri-urban agriculture, and the imple- 
mentation. Oslo shows a politically driven participatory approach with plans and 
visions for developing urban agriculture as a social activity in green/urban spaces. 
In Bergen, the non-profit/volunteerism sector has an active role in strategy devel- 
opment and in directing practice through their competence centre. In Trondheim, 
the policy is co-produced and refined yearly in partnership with professional farm- 
ers, a unique example of a synergy between tradition and innovation. Having been 
at the forefront of developing public policies for urban agriculture in Norway, the 
cases of Oslo, Bergen, and Trondheim offer insights into the state of the art in the 
policy development around urban agriculture in Scandinavia. 
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Part V: A Way Forward for Urban Agriculture in Cities and Communities serves 
as a moment of reflection on the current state of urban agriculture and ponders on 
its future trajectories. It also seeks to suggest a series of threads for an emergent 
dialogue around principles and practices that may facilitate or hinder urban agricul- 
ture’s progress towards making the greatest impact on individual and communal 
well-being, and becoming an integral and permanent part of the resilient city of 
tomorrow. 

In Chap. 13 Chiara Tornaghi reminds us to be vigilant about the way urban agri- 
culture is applied in our cities and of the potential deleterious consequences of 
advancing urban agriculture without being aware of the systems it affects, from 
ecology to community, justice and human rights. The author sets out to describe an 
agroecological approach to urban farming, which combines resource conservation, 
regeneration, and biodiversity, while also advancing reparation by tackling past 
injustices and the hegemony of profit over human flourishing. The chapter offers 
useful recommendations for an agroecology-inspired urban agriculture in public 
space: biocultural diversity, knowledge practices that heal the nature/society rift, 
and the creation of urban agriculture practices that challenge commodification. It 
also reflects on the epistemology of urban agriculture and the need for it to be 
defined in terms of the stories and experiences of the people it affects, especially the 
underserved. 

Chapter 14 by Beata Sirowy and Deni Ruggeri concludes with a short reflection 
on the future trajectories for urban agriculture in the compact city, building upon the 
findings of CPS research project. Cities are changing rapidly under new and old 
pressures, and they are reorganising and planning in response to the local conse- 
quences of global challenges, like the recent COVID-19 pandemic. What does a 
resilient urban agriculture look like in the future Norwegian/Northern European and 
global city? The goal is to co-design, plan, and implement forms of urban agricul- 
ture that can increase productivity and reduce land consumption, while also serving 
as a social arena for the cultivation of citizens’ virtues and community identity and 
collective action to celebrate human capabilities. No strategic plan, policy, design, 
and implementation can succeed unless it is adapted and enriched by the uniqueness 
of the context in which it embeds itself. Aside from the diversity urban agriculture 
approaches and practices shared, this book’s most important contribution may be 
simple sharing of stories and experiences of urban agriculture practices in public 
space that illustrate motivations, successes, failed attempts, and the adaptations nec- 
essary to make it a part of our daily life. 
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Chapter 2 A 
Capabilities and Beyond: Towards chee 
an Operationalization of Eudaimonic 
Well-Being in a Public Space Context 


Beata Sirowy 


2.1 Introduction: Addressing Well-Being in Cities 


Since 1990 the United Nations Development Programme has undertaken to produce 
an annual report on the human dimension of development, consistently asserting 
that “the process of development should ... create a conducive environment for 
people, individually and collectively, to develop their full potential and to have a 
reasonable chance of leading productive and creative lives in accord with their 
needs and interests” (UNDP, 1990: 1). This is an important goal for urban develop- 
ment worldwide, especially considering that by 2050, the global urban population 
is expected to nearly double. Human activities and their impacts are increasingly 
concentrated in cities, and this poses immense sustainability challenges of environ- 
mental, social, and economic nature, all of these impacting human well-being. 
Addressing these challenges, The New Urban Agenda (UN, 2017) articulates a 
vision for a better and more sustainable urban future — “one in which all people have 
equal rights and access to the benefits and opportunities that cities can offer’ (ibid., 
p. iv). It postulates that “cities can be the source of solutions to, rather than the cause 
of, the challenges that our world is facing today” (ibid.). In this context, the improve- 
ment of well-being in cities — both in developed and developing countries — emerges 
as an important objective, which is also central to the UN Sustainable Development 
Goals (SDGs) (UN, 2015). 

To address human well-being in cities in an adequate way, we need a better 
understanding of this construct. Growing scholarship on the relationship between 
the quality of the built environment and quality of urban life (Marans & Stimson, 
2011; Pfeiffer & Cloutier, 2016; Wang & Wang, 2016; Shekhar et al., 2019; 
Mouratidis, 2021) typically focuses on the range of pathways through which the 
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built environment may affect subjective well-being of urban dwellers, not so much 
on the operationalization of well-being. The concept of subjective well-being 
(SWB) commonly used in this field is usually taken as unproblematic, defined in 
terms of the “personal evaluation of quality of life” (Diener et al., 2018; Mouratidis, 
2021), as opposed to objective (economic) well-being measured by quantitative 
indicators such as income. This distinction is not satisfactory, as both these con- 
structs fall into the category of hedonic well-being. 

I argue that the concept of human well-being in cities is not sufficiently under- 
stood. In particular, the essential distinction between eudaimonic and hedonic well- 
being needs to be expressed more explicitly in urban research. In this chapter I 
address this distinction and propose a preliminary operationalization of eudaimonic 
well-being in the context of urban agriculture, informed by the virtue tradi- 
tion (Aristotle, 2009), elements of the capability approach (Nussbaum, 2011), and 
the theory of affordances (Gibson, 1979; Rietveld, 2012). Chapters 4 and 6 further 
contribute to refining and contextualizing of these operationalizations through case 
studies of urban agriculture in Norway and other Northern European countries. 


2.2 The Distinction Between Eudaimonic and Hedonic 
Well-Being 


Eudaimonia is often translated as happiness but it differs substantially from today’s 
understanding of this word in terms of pleasurable, often transitory experiences 
(hedonic happiness). For ancient Greeks, eudaimonia denoted human flourishing — 
the actualization of our full potentials, a rewarding and fulfilled human life, which 
was necessarily one lived in accordance with virtues — excellences of character and 
understanding (Aristotle, 2009). Importantly, virtue is not so much about what a 
person does in specific situations but what a person is in the totality of their life 
(Taylor, 2002: 44). 

Eudaimonic well-being (human flourishing) needs to be clearly distinguished 
from hedonic well-being (or subjective well-being) related to “the frequency and 
intensity of emotional experiences such as happiness, joy, stress, and worry that 
make a person’s life pleasant or unpleasant” (Christodoulou et al., 2013:2; Kahneman 
& Deaton, 2010). Human flourishing is not about positive emotional experiences 
(which usually have a transitory nature) but about the actualization of one’s poten- 
tials, perception of meaningfulness of one’s life, growth. Positive emotions are usu- 
ally present here, but the contentment is based upon a person’s effort of self-cultivation 
and sense of purpose. It is “the lasting realisation of what has been wrought” (Taylor, 
2002:119). 

The theme of eudaimonic well-being has been addressed within psychology for 
a long time — already in 1930s psychologists investigated issues such as self- 
actualization, creativity, becoming, meaning, and human potential. The interest in 
these issues has led to the emergence of humanistic psychology in mid-1950s 
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(Schneider et al., 2015), objecting to the reductionist investigation of the human 
mind and behavior embraced by behaviorism and psychoanalysis. Humanistic psy- 
chology perspectives had major influence on psychotherapy practice since 1950s 
(Perls et al., 1951; Frankl 1946/1959; Rogers, 1961) but their impact on empirical 
research within psychology was limited due to an absence of credible assessment 
tools to measure the diverse aspects of human flourishing they described (Ryff, 
2017). This situation has changed in 1980s with the first attempts to operationalize 
eudaimonic well-being construct and develop tools for its assessment (Deci & 
Ryan, 1985; Ryff, 1989). Research on eudaimonic well-being gained momentum 
in early 2000s. Ryan and Deci (2001:141) in their review of well-being studies 
within psychology note that these have been informed by two general 
perspectives: 

the hedonic approach, which focuses on happiness and defines well-being in terms of plea- 

sure attainment and pain avoidance; and the eudaimonic approach, which focuses on mean- 

ing and self-realization and defines well-being in terms of the degree to which a person is 


fully functioning. These two views have given rise to different research foci and a body of 
knowledge that is in some areas divergent and in others complementary. 


The interest in the topic of eudaimonic well-being in psychology has been 
steadily growing (Ryan et al., 2008; Huta & Ryan, 2010; Huta & Waterman, 
2014; Huta, 2016; Vittersg, 2016; Cromhout et al., 2022), but these discussions 
have had limited impact outside this disciplinary domain. Eudaimonic well-being 
is little understood within the policy context, and its operationalization is consid- 
ered challenging. Accordingly, researchers and decision-makers most often use 
the construct of hedonic well-being for policy monitoring, informing, and analy- 
sis purposes within different policy domains (Stone & Mackie, 2013), perhaps 
with an exception of lobal-level strategies, as reflected in Human Development 
Reports published annually by the United Nations Development Programme 
since 1990. Yet, several studies in psychology suggest that eudemonic well-being 
is relatively more important for the overall psychological functioning and life 
satisfaction (McMahan & Estes, 2011; Ryff, 2017; Ruini & Cesetti, 2019). This 
point at the necessity of extending the urban well-being discussion beyond 
hedonic models. 


2.3 Well-Being as an Ethical Construct 


Most basically, the question of urban well-being is an ethical question of “what 
makes a good urban life?” and can be only answered against the background of a 
broader normative outlook. In this I follow Upton (2002) who argues that spatial 
planning needs to be understood fundamentally as a form of applied ethics: it is 
concerned with values, and therefore it is necessary to develop an understanding of 
how the ethical frameworks and their concepts inform the making of places. 
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The normative orientation of contemporary urban discourse comes primarily 
from Western modern ethics and its principle-based (deontological) and outcome- 
based (consequentialist) systems. 

In both these perspectives, the question of human well-being is predominantly 
viewed in terms of hedonic well-being (Taylor, 2002:119). The example of a deon- 
tological perspective is the Rawlsian theory of distributive justice (Rawls, 1971), in 
the urban context primarily concerned with the just distribution of burdens and ben- 
efits of urban development and securing individual liberties (Fainstein, 2010; Soja, 
2010). Consequentialist thinking, on the other hand, is chiefly concerned with 
achieving the greatest utility for the greatest number (however ambiguous this 
notion may be) and has informed the development of cost-benefit analysis — a valu- 
ation tool widely used in urban decision-making. 

The third major orientation in modern ethical discourse is the virtue tradition in 
its diverse formulations. The Aristotelian virtue ethics was the dominant approach 
in Western moral philosophy until the Enlightenment, when deontologist and con- 
sequentialist perspectives gained the central position in the ethical discourse. It re- 
emerged in the late 1950s in Anglo-American philosophy as a response to increasing 
dissatisfaction with the prevailing forms of deontology and consequentialism. As 
Anscombe (1958:1) points out: “Anyone who has read Aristotle’s Ethics and has 
also read modern moral philosophy must have been struck by the great contrast 
between them.” Subsequently, she argues that the dominant ethical positions neglect 
several topics that had always figured in virtue ethics’ perspective, such as motives 
and moral character of an individual, moral education, moral wisdom, or a concept 
of a good human life. In her view, ethics — if it is to be meaningful — should revive 
these concepts. 

Virtue ethics differs from deontological and consequentialist perspectives in that 
it is not concerned with abstract rules of conduct. In Greek Antiquity, where this 
tradition has its roots, the key question of ethics was the question of a fulfilling life 
(eudaimonia) and a closely associated idea of virtue (the excellence of character and 
understanding). It investigates what is “good” (i.e., leads to human flourishing) 
rather than what is “right” from the perspective of a moral law. The central ques- 
tions are here: “How should I live?”, “What kind of person should I aspire to be?” 
“How to cultivate the excellence of character?” Taylor (2002:6) describes this per- 
spective as “the ethics of aspiration” and the two other modern ethics’ perspectives 
concerned with the moral law as “ethics of duty.” This is of course a simplified 
model: the ethics of duty and the ethics of aspiration to some extent overlap, and as 
Nussbaum (1999:163) observes, both deontology and consequentialism contain 
treatments of virtue. Taylor’s distinction however gives a good idea of the difference 
in the fundamental orientation. For early Greek and Roman moral thinkers, ethics 
was essentially “the art of living” rather than a search for universal moral laws. 

There is nonetheless a great diversity among formulations of virtue theories and 
a great deal of disagreement between some of them (Nussbaum, 1999). Certainly, 
rather than refer to a diffuse category of “virtue ethics,” it is better to talk about “a 
class of ethical theories that share a common emphasis on virtues as central features 
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of their account of morality” (Ivanhoe 2013: 50). Other unifying factors include “a 
concern for the role of motives and passions in good choice, a concern for character, 
and a concern for the whole course of an agent’s life’ (Nussbaum, 1999:163). In 
Russell’s (2012: 2) view, the major trait of virtue theories is their focus “not so much 
on what to do in morally difficult cases, as on how to approach all of one’s choices 
with such personal qualities as kindness, courage, wisdom, and integrity.” 

One of the most common objections to virtue ethics includes the charge of cul- 
tural relativity: the critics often point out that different cultures embody different 
virtues; hence in the virtue ethics perspective actions can be evaluated as right or 
wrong only relative to a particular cultural context. This charge, however, is related 
to a more general, metaethical problem of justification and can be also directed to 
consequentialism and deontology. In fact, it seems that virtue ethics, with its 
practice-oriented and context-sensitive approach, has less difficulty with cultural 
relativity than the other two perspectives. As Sen and Nussbaum (1993) argue, cul- 
tural disagreement arises mostly from local understandings of virtues, but virtues 
themselves are not relative to culture. 


2.4 Eudaimonic Well-Being and Capabilities 


Operationalizing eudaimonic well-being (human flourishing) in Cultivating Public 
Space research project we borrowed from Nussbaum (2011). We used the list of ten 
central human capabilities (i.e., ways of being and doing that people have reasons to 
value) to categorize the key dimensions of eudaimonic well-being in the urban con- 
text. The link to capabilities is strictly speaking not necessary in an operationaliza- 
tion of eudaimonic well-being, yet it offers a robust starting point and an advantage 
of connecting to an established discourse that has been very influential in social 
sciences research. 

The capability approach has its origins in the works of the Nobel Prize winner 
Amartya Sen (1974, 1979) who criticized the limitedness of the traditional eco- 
nomic models and evaluative accounts largely based on utilitarianism and Rawlsian 
theory. He argued that these models fail to grasp the activities we are able to under- 
take (“doings”) and the kinds of persons we are able to be (“beings”). He called 
these ways of being and doing capabilities, describing them also as the real free- 
doms to achieve our desired doings and beings. In line with the Aristotelian vision, 
the capability approach has its focus on the ends (ways of being and doing we have 
reasons to value) rather than on the means (resources/public goods we can access), 
arguing that resources and goods are important, but alone do not guarantee that 
people are able to convert them into the desired doings and beings. 

The key questions to be asked when inquiring about capabilities are: “What am 
I able to do and to be? What are my real options?” (Nussbaum, 2011:106). 
Accordingly, this framework brings to the analysis the idea of assets relevant for 
people and groups to fulfill their aspirations — such as being well-nourished, 
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educated, and healthy. What is important, this approach emphasizes the freedom 
people have to shape their lives in meaningful ways and the importance of the 
enabling or disabling environment for the pursuit of well-being (Frediani & Hansen, 
2015:3-4). This freedom can be understood in terms of opportunities, abilities, and 
choices of individuals and groups to pursue different well-being dimensions (ibid.). 

Nussbaum (2011) emphasizes the distinction between functionings and capabili- 
ties. It is basically a distinction between the realized (choices) and the effectively 
possible (opportunities), or between the achievement of actual “beings” and 
“doings” people have reason value and freedom to realize these “beings” and 
“doings.” Having an opportunity to play, one may not realize it for personal reasons. 
Similarly, a person with a plenty of food available may choose to fast. According to 
Nussbaum (ibid.), capability, not functioning, should be the appropriate political 
goal of public policy, since it respects citizens’ freedom of choice. This view has 
been criticized by authors pointing out that it is challenging to maintain a clear dis- 
tinction between capabilities and functionings (Wolff & De-Shalit, 2013). Firstly, it 
is difficult to determine at what point an opportunity is too remote to constitute a 
capability — for example, do I have a capability for play if relevant recreational 
facilities are located at a substantial distance from my home, but I could travel to the 
area where these are more available? Second, some capabilities necessarily build 
upon certain functionings. For example, the capability to play to a large extent pre- 
supposes bodily health as a functioning. The third problem is epistemological — 
functionings unlike capabilities can be easily observed and therefore are easier to 
account for in research and policy. This, according to Wolff and de-Shalit (2013) 
provides a pragmatic reason to focus on functionings rather on capabilities. I can 
add to this discussion another argument supporting the focus on functionings over 
capabilities in the discussions of human well-being. Eudaimonia (human flourish- 
ing) is essentially about functionings (the realization of one’s potentials), rather 
than about capabilities (freedom to realize these). 

Nussbaum (2003:42) considers the list of central capabilities as “open-ended and 
subject to ongoing revision and rethinking, in the way that any society’s account of 
its most fundamental entitlements is always subject to supplementation (or dele- 
tion).” In a similar tone, Alkire (2005:127) argues: 


The first observation to make about the capability approach is that operationalizing it is not 
a one-time thing. Some critics seem to be nostalgic for an approach that would cleanse the 
capability approach from all of the value choices and provide an intellectual break- 
through ... But many of the residual value judgments in the capability approach will need 
to be made on the ground over and over again. ... That was what Sen means by fundamental 
or assertive incompleteness. 


The capability approach has been criticized for too strong focus on individual 
well-being. Yet, capabilities are not only enhancing individual lives but the collec- 
tive life — influencing the ability of individuals to participate in democratic life of a 
society and to shape meaningful social relationships, as is further elaborated in our 
discussion of civic friendship and communities of virtue in Chap. 3 and supported 
by findings from our empirical studies presented in this book. 
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While extensively applied in domains such as political economy, social welfare, 
or education, there have been few attempts to utilize the capability approach in the 
context of spatial planning and urban design (Frediani & Hansen, 2015:3). I see a 
substantial potential of this approach in regard to programming and evaluation of 
the quality of public spaces. Nussbaum (2011:163) acknowledges that the quality of 
environment plays an important role in capability approach, being crucial for human 
well-being. 


2.5 Addressing Public Space: Environmental 
and Social Affordances 


The theory of affordances offers a convenient point of departure for operationaliza- 
tion of eudaimonic well-being in the public space context. Similarly to capability 
approach, it is concerned with the activities we are able to undertake (“doings”) and 
the kinds of persons we are able to be (“beings”) but addresses these in the spatial 
and social contexts of our immediate surroundings. 

The term “affordance” was coined by James Gibson (1966). In his book The 
Ecological Approach to Visual Perception (1979:127), Gibson explains: 


The affordances of the environment are what it offers the animal, what it provides or fur- 
nishes, either for good or ill. The verb to afford is found in the dictionary, the noun affor- 
dance is not. I have made it up. I mean by it something that refers to both the environment 
and the animal in a way that no existing term does. It implies the complementarity of the 
animal and the environment. 


In this perspective, elements and features of our surroundings aren’t just objects, 
but microenvironments that afford us (and other living beings) possibilities. For 
instance, a rigid flat surface affords support and locomotion to terrestrial animals. 
The water surface of a lake does not afford support to a terrestrial animal, but it 
does afford it to some insects. Thus, the same part of an environment may afford 
different things to different species or organisms. This is because affordances are 
relational in nature, they are both a fact of the environment and a fact of the organ- 
ism. In this, they cut across the dichotomy of subjective-objective. Urban agricul- 
ture projects — depending upon their design, organization, and functional 
program — offer affordances such as food growing, physical exercise, learning, 
restorative activities, play, etc. They also offer a rich variety of affordances for non- 
human organisms (see Chap. 13). 

Gibson’s focus was environmental affordances. He didn’t systematize theoreti- 
cally the notion of social affordances, but he gave several examples of these, using 
this notion in two different senses (de Carvalho, 2020). The first group are affor- 
dances depending on social conventions — for example, the postbox is an object that 
“affords letter-mailing to a letter-writing human in a community with a postal sys- 
tem” (Gibson, 2015:130). An agent from a culture without a postal system cannot 
perceive the postbox as an object affording letter-mailing. The second group of 
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social affordances are possibilities for interaction that other persons or animals 
afford. Through these affordances a person or an animal shows up to an observer not 
as a physical object but as an agent with the capacity to reciprocate. According to 
Gibson (2015:126), these are “the richest and most elaborate affordances of the 
environment.” Rietveld (2012: 207) defines this category of affordances as “possi- 
bilities for social interaction offered by an environment: a friend’s sad face invites 
comforting behavior, a person waiting for a coffee machine can afford a conversa- 
tion, and an extended hand affords a handshake.” Social affordances are of crucial 
importance in addressing the communal dimension of urban agriculture. 

Importantly, affordances depend on our perceptions and abilities — different peo- 
ple may identify different affordances in the same space, based on their bodily abili- 
ties, skills, cultural background, and age. For example, for a person with good 
cooking skills, the crops from an urban garden present more affordances for nutri- 
tious and tasty meals than for someone who has no knowledge on this matter. This 
is very much related to the discussion of conversion factors in the capability 
approach: the extent to which a person is able to convert available options (capabili- 
ties) into functionings is based on personal, social, and environmental factors 
(Sen, 1992). 


2.6 Toward an Operationalization of Eudaimonic Well-Being 
in the Urban Agriculture Context 


In the following I present a preliminary operationalization of eudaimonic well- 
being in the context of public space that was developed within Cultivating Public 
Space research project. I aimed to create a conceptual tool to evaluate well-being 
impacts of urban agriculture projects, but this operationalization may be used more 
generally to evaluate the potential of any kind of public space (both actual and 
planned) to sustain human flourishing — an alternative to valuation models driven by 
an instrumental rationality, such as cost-benefit analysis. 

The operationalization was informed by elements of three perspectives: the vir- 
tue tradition, the capability approach, and the theory of affordances. The operation- 
alization process paralleled the construct-oriented approach to personality 
assessment (Ryff, 2017), but in this case it was concerned with public space assess- 
ment. The process began with conceptually based definitions of well-being dimen- 
sions to be operationalized — Nussbaum’s (2003, 201 1) list of ten central capabilities. 
I continued with the question: What kind of environmental and social affordances 
need to be granted by a given urban agriculture project to sustain the well-being 
dimensions indicated by each of the capabilities? These preliminary insights 
(Table 2.1) were further contextualized/validated in the course of empirical research 
in our project (see Chaps. 4 and 6). This was the first stage of the 
operationalization. 
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The second stage of operationalization has been delineated conceptually but 
would benefit from a follow-up empirical research for further contextualization. It 
extends the operationalization of well-being in terms of capabilities with the consid- 
eration of virtues which is largely absent in capability scholarship. The key question 
here is: What kind of virtues can be linked to each of the central capabilities, and 
what kind of environmental and social affordances would support the cultivation of 
these virtues? 

Virtues are moral or intellectual excellences (see Chap. 3 for more in-depth dis- 
cussion of this theme). Different sets of virtues that can be encountered in virtue 
literature since Antiquity. Here, I use a contemporary categorization of Peterson and 
Seligman presented in their book Character Strengths and Virtues (2004) identify- 
ing six key virtues and related character strengths: 


— Wisdom and Knowledge: Creativity, Curiosity, Open-mindedness, Love of 
Learning, Perspective. 

— Courage: Bravery, Persistence, Integrity, Vitality. 

— Humanity: Love, Kindness, Social Intelligence. 

— Justice: Citizenship, Fairness, Leadership. 

— Temperance: Forgiveness, Humility/Modesty, Prudence, Self-Regulation. 

— Transcendence: Appreciation of Beauty and Excellence, Gratitude, Hope, 
Humor, Spirituality. 


Table 2.2 provides an overview over the definitions of these (Peterson & 
Seligman, 2004:29-30). 

Importantly, virtues benefit not only the individual but also the community, 
encouraging tangible outcomes like reverence for life, rich and supportive social 
networks, respect by and for others, satisfying and productive work, and material 
sufficiency — ultimately sustaining healthy communities and families (Peterson & 
Seligman, 2004:19). 

Building upon the first stage of our operationalization (Table 2.1), where we 
focused on ten central capabilities (viewed as well-being dimensions to be 
addressed in urban gardens through their environmental and social affordances), I 
now deepen this discussion asking how these capabilities link to specific virtues 
and what kind of environmental and social affordances would be conductive/limit- 
ing to the cultivation of these virtues. For some capabilities these links are quite 
straightforward, for others, may be less evident but still can be identified with 
some interpretive effort. For example, the capability of practical reason can be 
directly linked to virtue of wisdom and related character strengths: curiosity, open- 
mindedness, love of learning, and perspective. It can be also linked to the virtue of 
justice and character strengths such as fairness and leadership. The capability of 
affiliation can be linked to virtue of humanity and character strengths such as love, 
kindness, and social intelligence. The capability of bodily health can be linked to 
virtue of temperance and character strengths such as such as prudence and 
self-regulation. 
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In the course of Cultivating Public Space project we have encountered different 
manifestations of virtues both in our empirical studies and classroom activities, and 
this discussion is further extended theoretically in Chap. 3 in the context of com- 
munities of virtue. Still, more research is needed to get a better understanding of 
how environmental and social affordances of public space can sustain the cultiva- 
tion of virtues in specific contexts. This is a problem of identifying the enabling 
conditions for development of virtues and character strengths that Peterson and 
Seligman (2004: 11) delineate as an important concern for future research: 


We ... believe that positive traits need to be placed in context; it is obvious that they do not 
operate in isolation from the settings,... in which people are to be found. ... Some settings 
and situations lend themselves to the development and/or display of strengths, whereas 
other settings and situations preclude them. ... Enabling conditions as we envision them are 
often the province of disciplines other than psychology, but we hope for a productive part- 
nership with these other fields in understanding the settings that allow the strengths to 
develop. Our common sense tells us that enabling conditions include educational and voca- 
tional opportunity, a supportive and consistent family, safe neighbourhoods and schools, 
political stability, and (perhaps) democracy. The existence of mentors, role models, and 
supportive peers—inside or outside the immediate family—are probably also enabling con- 
ditions. ... [A] future goal would be to characterize the properties of settings that enable 
strengths and virtues. 


On the basis of our preliminary understanding of the relationship between affor- 
dances, capabilities, and virtues, urban placemaking for human flourishing can be 
understood as a continuous process of negotiating a space’s optimum set of affor- 
dances — environmental and social — so it sustains a variety of central capabilities 
and offers opportunities for cultivation of related virtues, moral and intellectual. 
This model calls for citizen participation in the process of altering the affordances 
of their environments for the benefit of all. 

The interconnected framework of capabilities, virtues, and affordances (Fig. 2.1) 
can be used to evaluate eudaimonic well-being impacts of public space. As our case 
studies illustrate, successful urban gardens are inclusive, inviting, and vibrant 
because they offer multiple affordances attracting diverse group of citizens, sustain- 
ing their capabilities, and inspiring cultivation of virtues in multiple ways. 


Fig. 2.1 The interconnected 
framework of capabilities, 
virtues, and affordances can 
be used to evaluate 
eudaimonic well-being 
impacts of any kind of 
public space 
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2.7 Beyond Capabilities 


Despite our borrowing from the capability approach, the research of Cultivating 
Public Space project cannot be considered as capability research per se. In our 
attempts to operationalize human flourishing, we remain entirely within the 
Aristotelian tradition. The capability approach has been to some extent inspired by 
this tradition: in composing the list of central capabilities, Nussbaum (1999:40) 
asks an Aristotelian question, “What activities characteristically performed by 
human beings are so central that they seem definitive of a life that is truly human?” 
Yet, as she further admits, the guiding thought behind her approach is the liberal 
concept of freedom, “one that lies at the heart of [John] Rawls’ project” (Ibid. p. 46). 

Accordingly, the capability approach has been primarily concerned with a 
broader question of social justice and human rights, addressed typically on the 
national or even global level (Nussbaum, 2003, 2011). Its primary concern is with 
the material and institutional arrangements securing all individuals the liberty to 
realize their capabilities. The main emphasis here is on “well-being freedom” 
(opportunities/liberties to pursue ways of doing and being one has reasons to value) 
not so much the actual realization of these opportunities, i.e., “well-being achieve- 
ment” (which is the core concern for virtue ethics and eudaimonic well-being dis- 
cussion). The liberty concern in capability scholarship tends to overweight the 
well-being concerns (Sen & Nussbaum, 1993:38-39). 

In our research we to some extent address the broader question of social justice 
in cities, looking into municipal policies enabling a systematic integration of urban 
agriculture projects in public space development (Chaps. 11 and 12). Our main 
interest however is “well-being achievement,” i.e., human flourishing addressed on 
the level of an individual and a local community embedded in their immediate spa- 
tial settings. 

Another point where we go beyond Nussbaum’s capability approach is the 
emphasis on the importance of an individual effort of self-formation (the cultivation 
of virtue) and the quality of communal relationships (civic friendship) in the 
achievement of human flourishing (see also Chap. 3). As already indicated, capabil- 
ity scholarship typically focuses on entitlements of citizens, rarely addressing 
responsibilities related to self-formation and our relationships to others that are cen- 
tral to the virtue ethics tradition. Nussbaum (1994) to some extent addresses these 
issues in her earlier works on early Greek and Roman ethics. 


2.8 Concluding Remarks 


The virtue tradition is scarcely addressed in planning and urban discourse. In 
Cultivating Public Space research project we aimed to address this knowledge gap. 
By doing this, the project not only adds to the recently growing discussions within 
moral philosophy, addressing contemporary applications of virtue theories, but also 
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responds to the demand for new conceptual frameworks that could help to tackle the 
problems and challenges confronting cities in an innovative way, as the intellectual 
apparatus, concepts, and mindset of traditional spatial planning prove to be deficient 
in today’s complex realities (Ogilvy, 2002; Albrechts, 2010). 

The virtue tradition offers a viable basis for an alternative, novel approach to 
operationalization of urban well-being, that can in turn inform evaluation and devel- 
opment of urban interventions. It demands incorporation of the ideal of human 
flourishing — a fulfilling individual and communal life — in planning practices and 
urban development strategies. In this perspective urban space is seen as an arena for 
the exercise of practical reason and the development of human capabilities and vir- 
tues, including “social virtues” such as solidarity and responsibility for the other. It 
also encourages a more respectful attitude toward natural environments (Cafaro & 
Sandler, 2005; Sandler, 2007; Zwolinski & Schmidtz, 2013). This view may sub- 
stantially contribute to grounding an alternative model of economic development 
and inspire social change. 

What is also important, virtue tradition implies a different approach to plan- 
ning for sustainability than the dominant frameworks of consequentialism and 
deontology: the focus is on planning of the conditions for the desired actions, 
internalization of values, and their integration in lifestyles rather than on regulat- 
ing/imposing the limits. Virtues act here as internal barriers. This is essentially a 
shift from a punitive structure of obligations and rules, toward character traits 
undermining a respectful attitude toward the environment. As Cafaro and Sandler 
(2005:3) put it, the “environmentally virtuous person is disposed to respond— 
both emotionally and through action—to the environment and the nonhuman indi- 
viduals (whether inanimate, living, or conscious) that populate it in an excellent 
or fine way.” 

The virtue perspective offers an alternative to top-down perspectives, where an 
individual is typically viewed as a recipient of urban services. Here, she is also an 
agent, co-creating/cultivating public space and at the same time taking an active role 
in the cultivation of her character and contributing to the local community, which in 
turn leads to the achievement of a fulfilling life. Accordingly, we are concerned not 
just with individuals’ entitlements and liberties (which is the focus of Nussbaum’s 
capability approach) but also with their responsibilities related to the achievement 
of a fulfilling life and stewardship of shared urban spaces. The active role of citizens 
and the importance of the bottom-up approach in shaping urban spaces are empha- 
sized in “the right to the city” discourse (Lefebvre, 1996; Mitchell, 2003); however, 
the theme of responsibilities in respect to self-formation/intellectual and moral 
excellence as the central aspect of human flourishing is also missing in this perspec- 
tive. The theme of responsibilities of citizens is generally under-addressed in cur- 
rent urban research and sometimes considered problematic, which is indeed the case 
when it masks an effort of neoliberal urban authorities to transfer some of their 
responsibilities to local communities (Jonathan, 2013). Being aware of these ambi- 
guities, it is crucial to underline that by neglecting the importance of individuals’ 
responsibility in shaping meaningful lives, we may end up in a patronizing and 
disempowering approach to urban development. 
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My focus in this chapter is human well-being. It is however important to remem- 
ber that this theme cannot be addressed in separation from the question of human- 
nature interaction, and we address it elsewhere in this book (see Chap. 13). Cities 
are essentially socio-ecological systems, and any decision-making aimed at a sus- 
tainable and resilient urban development should always consider different compo- 
nents and scales of an urban system (Walker & Salt, 2012). 
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Chapter 3 M 
Cultivating Virtue: Neo-Aristotelian gest 
Concepts in Public Space Development 


Beata Sirowy and Kelvin Knight 


3.1 Introduction 


We propose the Aristotelian concepts of eudaimonia—which we translate as human 
well-being or flourishing—and of the virtues (excellences of character and under- 
standing) and civic friendship as guiding concepts for today’s urban development, 
especially in the design and programming of urban public space. Taken together, 
they offer a coherent and, we believe, compelling framework for understanding how 
to enhance the lives of citizens and to build a “sense of We” across sociocultural and 
economic difference, which is crucial from the perspective of social cohesion. 

By including the ideal of civic friendship in our conceptual framework, we add a 
new dimension to the discussion of eudaimonic well-being that has been gaining an 
increasing importance in social scientific research over the last decade (see also 
Chap. 2). On our Aristotelian account, civic friendship denotes an ethical and politi- 
cal virtue to be cultivated in any urban environment, as well as the kind of social 
relationship which such cultivation entails. We argue that civic friendship can be an 
important bonding and bridging factor in today’s differentiated and fragmented 
societies. 
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In determining how best to integrate the above-mentioned notions in urban 
development, we employ the neo-Aristotelian concept of practices, as distinct from 
organizational institutions (MacIntyre, 2007: 186-203; Knight, 2008a, 2023), and 
introduce a concept of communities of virtue (cf. MacIntyre, 2016: 176-182). We 
propose that the development of urban public space should take account of citizens’ 
participative practices, rather than only of functions that are administratively con- 
ceived. This way of approaching urban public space allows for addressing individ- 
ual and communal well-being to a much higher extent than the framework of 
multifunctionality. Enhancing the conditions for participation in shared practices in 
urban settings facilitates the development of communities of virtue—localities con- 
solidated by shared goals and standards of excellence, which are a setting for culti- 
vating virtues (intellectual and moral), and development of civic friendship. 
Although state and corporate institutions are indispensable in supporting urban 
practices, the motivating goods they pursue differ from the goods internal to par- 
ticular practices. This tension needs to be addressed and negotiated if we are to 
provide conditions for practices and communities of virtue to flourish. 

In the final section of this chapter, we identify three concerns to be addressed in 
developing public space, based on neo-Aristotelian insights: 


(a) Identifying practices that are to be supported within a given location 

(b) Mapping threats to the internal goods of practices from institutions’ pursuit of 
external goods and finding ways to mitigate these threats 

(c) Facilitating the development of communities of virtue around selected practices 


In line with Aristotle’s emphasis on the importance of direct political engage- 
ment, all these domains should involve local citizens in participatory mapping of 
stakeholder needs and place values, codesign of necessary material infrastructure, 
and suchlike. 

This discussion is illustrated with references to urban agriculture—understood as 
practice in the MacIntyrean sense and therefore a potential setting for the develop- 
ment of communities of virtue that could be integrated in development of public 
space. Importantly, an urban agriculture project can potentially offer settings for 
cultivation of multiple, additional practices—such as culinary arts, herbal medicine, 
mindfulness, carpentry, or even chess playing or raft building, as exemplified in 
some of our project cases (see Chaps. 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, and 13). 

The chapter is divided into three parts. First, we introduce Aristotelian notions of 
eudaimonia, virtue, and civic friendship as guiding concepts for addressing indi- 
vidual and communal well-being in contemporary cities. We continue with the dis- 
cussion of MaclIntyre’s concepts of practices, institutions, and communities of 
virtue, before concluding with a neo-Aristotelian approach to public space develop- 
ment and references to urban agriculture. 
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3.2 The Well-Being of Citizens in an Aristotelian Perspective 


3.2.1 Eudaimonia and the Virtues 


Eudaimonia is often translated as happiness, but it differs substantially from today’s 
understanding of this word in terms of pleasurable, often transitory experiences 
(hedonic happiness). For ancient Greeks, eudaimonia denoted human flourishing— 
the actualization of our full potentials, a rewarding and fulfilled human life, which 
was necessarily one lived in accordance with virtues—excellences of character and 
understanding. 

The idea of human flourishing is more than mere metaphor (MacIntyre, 2016, 
24ff.). Itis grounded in a teleological conception of living beings as having a natural 
potential, which is the specific good of each to actualize over their lifetime. This 
naturalistic ethic can be traced through Western intellectual history and can still be 
proposed as a solution to the aporia of rival moral philosophies (Irwin, 2007—2009 
passim, 2020: 2). Since human beings are socially dependent, rational, language- 
using animals, the fulfilment of our individual potentials—that is, our flourishing as 
the kind of beings we naturally are—is conditional on our social conditions. More 
analytically, it is dependent upon the purposive social practices in which we engage 
with others. It is through such lifelong participation that we develop our dispositions 
and virtues, our own character and personality. With the progress of humankind, our 
social conditions are also increasingly determined by the historically given institu- 
tions in which personal virtues are necessarily subordinated to those institutions’ 
constitutive rules, resources, and hierarchies. 

Aristotle observes that everything has a telos: a natural purpose or final end and 
good. If we want to understand what something is, we should search for its telos. 
What is the telos for human beings? According to Aristotle, we are meant to fulfil 
our innermost potentials and thereby live happily, by cultivating both the moral and 
intellectual virtues. Someone who is not living a life that is virtuous is not living the 
life of a fulfilled human being. They are like a plant that does not flourish, an animal 
that is disabled, or an instrument that does not work, except that their dysfunctional- 
ity, their failure to actualize their own good or telos, is not due merely to their condi- 
tions but also to their own choice and intellectual error. 

Someone who does live according to virtue is living a life that flourishes—they 
are being all that they can be, realizing their innermost potential. What does this 
involve? For Aristotle, humans are rational and social beings and therefore “politi- 
cal animals.” Like other species, we come into being full of potential which, given 
favourable conditions, we are able to fulfil. The human good therefore includes 
much in common with the good life of other living beings, such as physical health, 
and still more that we share with other intelligent and sociable species. Even so, 
human abilities are of a higher order and wider range than those of any other spe- 
cies, and therefore so too are the excellences of which human beings are capable. 
These include the intellectual virtues actualized by those engaged in philosophical, 
practical, and scientific pursuits as well as the moral virtues that may be actualized 
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by all of those engaged in the social activities and to some extent in one’s solitary 
pursuits. Both types of virtues are essential for the political activity of organizing 
communal life and directing it to the common good. To cultivate the virtues is to 
cultivate oneself, and to achieve excellence is to flourish as a human being. 

The importance of actualization of our potentials for our well-being is one of the 
central assumptions behind Martha Nussbaum’s capability approach, viewing capa- 
bilities as an attempt to map central dimensions of human flourishing (Nussbaum, 
2000, 2011; see also Chap. 2). Whilst capabilities discourse primarily focuses on 
societal or political arrangements supporting the actualization of human capabilities 
(material and institutional settings for realization of human flourishing), Nussbaum’s 
earlier work emphasizes the importance of individual attitudes (emotions, values, 
judgements) and community in the achievement of eudaimonia (Nussbaum, 1994). 
In this she is very close to the Aristotelian vision. 

Virtues are exercised and can only be cultivated and developed through differ- 
ent kinds of social interaction. Various kinds of community provide their members 
with opportunities to exercise and cultivate such moral virtues as courage, temper- 
ance, generosity, magnanimity, truthfulness, wit, justice, decency, and friendliness 
(Aristotle, 2014, 46-97, 104-107, 136-174: 1115a- 1138b, 1141b-1142b, 
1154b-1172a,). In these communities people usually cultivate also intellectual vir- 
tues, including theoretical wisdom (sophia), scientific knowledge (epistémé), the 
ability to make things (techne), and practical reason (phronesis): an experience- 
based ability to judge and act successfully with regard to “those things that are good 
or bad for man” (Aristotle, 2014, 103-104: 1141a22—28). These opportunities allow 
community members to grow and to flourish, through participation in common 
activities with common goals. To participate in such shared activity is to incur obli- 
gations to others that are voluntary. These include obligations of loyalty and solidar- 
ity to particular communities in which one participates. To share in actualizing a 
common good obliges one to act in the best way to achieve that good and to act in 
the best way toward others who are similarly obliged. 

It is worthwhile paying more attention to the aforementioned division of virtues 
into intellectual virtues, or excellences of understanding, and moral virtues, or 
excellences of character. For us today, virtue has predominantly moral connotations. 
This makes it somehow less attractive as a conceptual tool in such domains as urban 
development. Emphasizing the knowledge dimension is very important in this con- 
text—virtue is as much about refining our character as it is about developing differ- 
ent kinds of understanding, practical reason, and hands-on skills. 

Different types of intellectual virtues correspond to the ancient Greek division of 
knowledge into three main categories: theoretical, practical, and productive. 
Theoretical sciences are concerned with that which can be described by exact laws 
and include domains such as physics, mathematics, and metaphysics. The intellec- 
tual virtue to be achieved in their pursuit are theoretical wisdom (epistémé)) or 
philosophic wisdom (sophia) which is a combination of epistémé and intuitive 
understanding of first principles (nous). Poetical or productive sciences (technai) 
are concerned with producing an end result. Their aim is poiesis, production. The 
practical sciences are concerned with achieving the human good through right 
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conduct. Here Aristotle situates politics and ethics. Their ideal is practical wisdom, 
phronesis, that unlike theoretical wisdom is always context-dependent and requires 
an extensive experience of particulars, typically gained throughout the years of life. 
Phronesis is a foundational virtue for the development of social virtues. Unlike his 
teacher Plato, Aristotle argued that best practice cannot result from the application 
of purely theoretical knowledge. Neo-Aristotelians often extend the objection fur- 
ther in arguing that such practices as agriculture are best understood by those who 
do the work. 


3.2.2 Ethics and Politics 


The concept of eudaimonia has, over the past couple decades, gained increasing 
attention within psychology and other social sciences dealing with human well- 
being (Ryan & Deci, 2001; Ryan et al., 2008; Huta & Waterman, 2014; Vittersø, 
2016). This body of research is typically juxtaposing hedonic and eudaimonic form 
of human well-being in different contexts. The philosophical grounding of this dis- 
cussion is usually limited to Aristotle’s discussion of eudaimonia included in 
Nicomachean Ethics. Politics, however, gives additional insights into this concept. 
Aristotle viewed ethics and politics as two interconnected fields of study, the 
former addressing the good of the individual, the latter the good of the polis, which 
he considered to be the best type of community. He was specifically interested in the 
role that politics and the political community can play in bringing about the virtuous 
life of citizens. In this he initiated a tradition of reasoning about politics as the activ- 
ity of urban living: meeting the fellow citizens in public space and deliberating 
about what is good for their shared community. In this context he asserts, somehow 
shockingly for us moderns, that politics is the science of what is good for humans: 


For even if the good is the same for an individual and for a city, that of a city is evidently a 
greater and, at any rate, a more complete good to acquire and preserve. For while it should 
content us to acquire and preserve this for an individual alone, it is nobler and more divine 
to do so for a nation and city. And so our method of inquiry seeks the good of these things, 
since it is a sort of politics. (Aristotle, 2014, 13: 1095a6-11) 


The good of eudaimonia participates in the good of political community through 
citizens’ participative political practice, which Aristotle considers the most compre- 
hensive form of the cultivation of moral virtue and exercise of practical reason. The 
conditions under which humans most truly flourish differ from those of beasts or 
gods in being social, institutional, and rationally, cooperatively purposive. Humans’ 
moral virtues are those characteristics that are conducive to activity that is social, 
rational, cooperative, and, in a single word, political. 

Politics is the shared reasoning and activity of citizens, polites, as such. As Strang 
(1998) puts it, “ancients called themselves ‘political’ not insofar as they were 
engaged in legislation or constitution-making, but insofar as they were engaged in 
direct deliberation, participation, decision-making, and follow-through.” Their 
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polis-life was participatory to a degree hitherto unheard of, and “its preeminent 
achievements were not laws as products but actions as embodiments of practical 
intelligence” (ibid.). The citizenry of a Greek polis might have been slave-owning 
patriarchs, but, in their social capacity as citizens, they were engaged in both mak- 
ing and executing collective decisions. 

Following Aristotle, we propose the revival of such participative, political activ- 
ity in our contemporary urban communities, even whilst differing from the original 
view in proposing that this be done in a way that is fully socially inclusive. 

Another insight for today’s thinking about cities is the importance of participa- 
tion in the political domain for the good of citizens. As Aristotle says in the 
Nicomachean Ethics (1099b30), “the main concern of politics is to engender a cer- 
tain character in the citizens and to make them good and disposed to perform noble 
actions.” Unsurprisingly, most people living today’s Western societies would dis- 
agree with that statement. We are used to regard politics (and politicians) as aiming 
at selfish ends, such as wealth, status, and power, rather than the “best end” of a 
virtuous life and the good of the community. Most of us would also see the idea that 
politics should be primarily concerned with creating a particular moral character in 
citizens as a dangerous intrusion on individual freedom, largely because we do not 
agree about what the “best end” is in our diversified and fragmented societies. 
Consequently, we expect of politics and the authorities that they keep us safe from 
other people (through the provision of police and military forces) so that each of us 
can pursue our own ends, whatever they may be. Development of individual charac- 
ter is left up to the individual, with possible support from family, religion, and other 
non-governmental institutions. In these ways the prevailing political and ethical 
beliefs differ from those of Aristotle. 

If we are to apply Aristotle’s insights under modern conditions, we must bear in 
mind that the ancient Greek polis—the kind of urban “political” community in 
which Greeks, Phoenicians, and some others organized their common life—was the 
community of citizens, not a separate institution constituted by a hierarchy of par- 
ticular, professional roles. In translation of the term polis, we should also hyphenate 
our modern concepts of city and state. Whereas the Athens of which Aristotle wrote 
was politically independent and, on his account (since he took little interest in its 
maritime grain trade), economically self-sufficient, neither is the case with modern 
cities. For Aristotle, the polis was identical with the activity of its citizens, even 
though it also included both households and a variety of official positions. As the 
constitutive participants of a political community, Athenian citizens could deter- 
mine their own laws, could decide collectively whether to go to war, and were 
responsible for their own defence. Only in the extraordinary circumstances in which 
citizens of Leningrad, Stalingrad, and Moscow once found themselves, as do, at the 
time of writing, the citizens of Mariupol, Kharkiv, and Kyiv, is it necessary to culti- 
vate such martial virtues as those considered normal, and essential, by ancient 
Spartans, Athenians, and Romans. Similarly, our cities do not rule the surrounding 
agricultural land in the way that allowed Aristotle’s many poleis to be economically 
autarchic. 
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What we now know as the sovereign state is a bureaucratic hierarchy of offices 
that is clearly separate from those who are subject to its impersonal rule and, indeed, 
is separate even from the private activities of those individuals who occupy those 
public roles professionally. In most cases, modern states may be defined, following 
Weber (1994: 310-311), by their monopolization of the means of legitimate physi- 
cal violence. Whereas Aristotle defined the polis by its purpose or telos of actual- 
izing the common good of its citizens, Weber stipulated that the state be defined 
only by reference to such particular means and not by any such specific purpose. 

Despite these differences, we can still agree with the statement that an urban 
community “comes to be for the sake of living, but it exists for the sake of living 
well” (Aristotle, 2017, 12: 1252b29-30), and living the best kind of life for a human 
being requires participation in such a community. Such participation requires that 
citizens have sufficient political and legal freedom, sufficient material resources and 
free time, and sufficiently accountable and responsive civic authorities for them to 
be able to exercise effective agency over their own lives, individually, and over their 
own localities, collectively. 

Even if excluded from practising martial virtues, we, as modern citizens, are 
normally free to reason with one another about how to exercise our moral agency 
and engage in collective action. Such an individual freedom, and the institutional 
conditions that secure it, can be considered today as a common good of citizenship. 
Conversely, we may very well reject Aristotle’s proposition that workers, farmers, 
and others who lack time to devote to the activity of citizenship are therefore neces- 
sarily excluded from it. His supposition that citizens’ living well also requires that 
they, as men, dominate their households, and therefore excluding women from the 
political domain should also be rejected. What remains is the idea that the good life 
is one lived in a civic community in accordance with virtue or excellence. 


3.2.3 Civic Friendship 


In our above conception of modern citizenship, we agree with Martha Nussbaum, 
Terence Irwin, and others that Aristotle’s ideas of citizenship, virtue, and a political 
common good can, to some considerable extent, be applied to our contemporary 
conditions. We also agree with MacIntyre that such ideas are most easily applied to 
such localities as cities, towns, or even more particular neighbourhoods. It is at the 
local level that citizens can freely participate alongside one another in cooperative 
practices, together exercising their practical reasoning and judgement in deciding 
upon particular, revisable goals, and upon the performance of the tasks necessary 
for their actualization. This is the activity of civic friendship. 

Aristotle argued that a polis is not just “a community of location” or an associa- 
tion “for the sake of preventing mutual injustice or for the sake of exchange.” It is 
rather “the community in living well for both households and families.” He acknowl- 
edged the household or oikos as a necessary constituent of the polis whilst regarding 
it as a fundamentally different, private (idia) sphere, being ordered to a lesser, 
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economic good than the political community of the polis. In this context he talks 
about politike philia, civic (political) friendship, a form of friendship that can only 
arise amongst people inhabiting the same locality and connected to each other 
through different forms of social interaction. In Aristotle’s time these included 
“brotherhoods, religious sacrifices, and the pastimes characteristic of living 
together,” generating feelings of camaraderie amongst male heads of households. 
For him, such active friendships support the greater, civic friendship which is an 
essential aspect of “living well” (Aristotle, 2017, 65: 1280b29-39). 

In his Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle proposes that civic friendship “holds cities 
together and that legislators take it more seriously than justice” (Aristotle, 2014, 
136: 1155a22). This type of friendship occurs when citizens “wish each other well 
for their own sake, do things for fellow citizens both individually and as a citizen 
body, and share in values, goals, and a sense of justice” (Schwarzenbach, 1996, 97). 
Such friendship is for Aristotle a criterion by which to distinguish just regimes from 
unjust ones; in tyranny there is least friendship (Aristotle, 2014, 150: 1161a31). 

Whilst such a conception of citizenship can be traced through modernity as a 
declining tradition of republicanism and “civic virtue,” it differs radically from that 
of what has become the dominant, Western political tradition of liberalism. Whereas 
the tradition that may be thought have begun by the time of Niccolò Machiavelli and 
culminated in that of Thomas Jefferson and Maximilien Robespierre (who still con- 
ceived of citizenship as a public, political activity), liberals understand it as a pas- 
sive status involving legal rights over property and to privacy. For liberals, the most 
institutional forms that friendship takes are those of family, faith, and business. 

Hannah Arendt (1958, 1968) is one who differed from this liberal conception, 
instead championing the republican tradition of civic virtue and of citizenship as 
political friendship. She assimilated this idea of community in contesting liberals’ 
prioritization of private over public concerns. More recently, Sibyl Schwarzenbach 
has argued that civic friendship “must again be acknowledged as an essential factor 
unifying even the just modern state” because “in our time, the problem of social 
unity—of what it is that generally binds persons together in a just society—is 
emerging as of critical importance once again.” Referring to “growing disparities in 
economic wealth, mounting violence, religious and racial tensions, the disintegra- 
tion of traditional ... familial relations, and staggering rates of systemic homeless- 
ness, drug dependency”, she describes citizenship as a resource for “a fair and 
undogmatic social unity” (Schwarzenbach, 1996, 98-99). Citizens’ common good 
should be therefore understood as more than that of freedom to reason about one’s 
own ends and actions; it should also involve shared reasoning about ends and means, 
not against foreign “others” but in bettering shared conditions of life in a commu- 
nity of “civic friends.” 

Civic friendship can be seen as a factor grounding the sense of “We” across the 
difference. It emerges when we are interacting close with each other—it makes us 
more likely to acknowledge each other’s values and claims as valid (Parkinson, 
2012). This does not imply an imposed unity—we can be civic friends despite dif- 
ferences, mobilizing and working together for shared goods. 
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In practical terms, to facilitate the development of civic friendship, we need are- 
nas for interaction beyond random encounters of urban life—spaces for doing things 
together, communicating, and deliberating on the common good. These include 
both formal, political arenas (such as townhall meetings) and informal, socially 
oriented public spaces, such as urban gardens or community kitchens. The latter has 
been the focus of our research project—Cultivating Public Space. We elaborate on 
this subject more later on in this chapter, extending the discussion with neo- 
Aristotelian concepts of practices and communities of virtue. 


3.3 Alasdair MacIntyre on Productive Practices 
and Communities of Virtue 


3.3.1 The Contemporary Reassertion of Aristotelian Concepts 


The philosophical dominance that Aristotle’s account of human conduct enjoyed 
from the late twelfth century onward ended during Europe’s Enlightenment, after 
which Aristotelianism continued to be on the defensive for most of the nineteenth 
century. The reassertion of Aristotelian ethics and politics is identified by Nussbaum 
(2000) and Irwin (2009) with the work of the so-called British idealists, especially 
Thomas Hill Green, which led to a “New Liberalism” (see especially Nussbaum, 
2000, 105-106, 112-116; Irwin, 2009, 536—624; Knight, 2011). These philosophi- 
cal and political movements combined Aristotelianism’s idea of the common good 
with Kant’s philosophy of moral duty and Hegel’s idea of the state as an ethical 
instrument. They thereby gave a philosophical grounding to the new idea of “the 
welfare state,” an alternative to market-oriented liberalism. 

Whilst this new kind of state was being democratically instituted, Elizabeth 
Anscombe and her husband Peter Geach led the way in using insights into linguistic 
practice from Ludwig Wittgenstein to update Thomistic Aristotelianism. Anscombe’s 
“Modern Moral Philosophy” (1958) took a more uncompromisingly Aristotelian 
approach to ethics than that of political liberals. In her view, the dominant ethical 
positions neglect several topics that had been central in earlier ethics, such as those 
of character and the nature of a good human life. Ethics, if it is to be meaningful, 
should revive these concepts. 

The principal question asked by Aristotle was “what is this for the sake of?” and, 
of humans, “what is the best life?”, rather than to ask more abstractly, of particular 
situations and acts, “what is the right thing to do?” Hence, the specification of the 
rules of action is in this perspective of secondary interest. Ethics is seen as a domain 
“concerned with one’s whole life — and not just the occasions when something with 
a distinctly ‘moral’ quality is at stake” (Russell, 2013: 2). Accordingly, “the focus is 
not so much on what to do in morally difficult cases, as on how to approach all of 
one’s choices with such personal qualities as kindness, courage, wisdom, and integ- 
rity” (ibid.). 
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There is nonetheless a great diversity amongst understandings of Aristotelian 
ethics and politics (MacIntyre, 2020). Certainly, rather than refer to a diffuse “virtue 
ethics,” it is better to talk about “a class of ethical theories that share a common 
emphasis on virtues as central features of their account of morality” (Ivanhoe, 2013: 
50). Still more certainly, an Aristotelian ethics is one that regards virtues as real 
constituents of the human good. 

Our Aristotelian approach to the development of public space is especially 
inspired by the way in which Alasdair MacIntyre has updated Aristotelian practical 
philosophy. He first did this in his 1981 After Virtue: A Study in Moral Theory, in 
which he identified Aristotle as the crucial figure in what he called “the tradition of 
the virtues.” This was a work of intellectual history, exemplifying the idea that phi- 
losophy is inseparable from its past. This perspective enabled him to identify the 
basic, teleological structure of Aristotle’s ethics as the beating heart of a continuing 
way of justifying morality, entirely separable from the historical specifics of 
Aristotle’s own conception of the virtues. Further, MacIntyre shows why and how a 
contemporary Aristotelianism opposes patriarchal and other, institutionalized kinds 
of social injustice and domination (MacIntyre, 2007: 23-33, 74-78, 84-89, and 
1998a; Knight, 2007: 102-225). 

MaclIntyre’s argument remains that the best (and, to put it more strongly, the only 
philosophically sustainable) justification of moral precepts is that they command 
actions constitutive of one’s good (understood in terms of human flourishing) and 
that habituation to courageous, truthful, prudent, just, and, in a word, virtuous acts 
is a necessary and constitutive “means” to the end that is the good life for a human 
being (MacIntyre, 2007: 184) as a rational, social, and, insofar as institutions per- 
mit, political animal. 


3.3.2 Communities of Virtue and the Local Scale 
of Urban Politics 


What most obviously distinguishes MacIntyre’s ethics from that of almost all others 
who identify themselves as Aristotelians is his refusal to identify bureaucratic nation 
states as instruments of any genuinely common good. This is precisely why his 
understanding of a contemporary Aristotelianism is so apt for citizen-driven, locally 
based projects such as urban agriculture. He understands modern cities, towns, and 
villages as far more proximate than modern states to what Aristotle understood as a 
polis. On his account, individual freedom and rights secured by a nation state cannot 
be enough to secure democracy. A truly Aristotelian politics (politike) can only be 
practiced at a more local level, with opportunities for direct engagement, action, and 
deliberation. That said, he concedes that such a level can be extensive: 
A local political community with its own economy can be of considerable size, providing 


sophisticated forms of exchange, both between local producers and consumers and between 
both and more distant producers and consumers, and yet be made to serve the purposes of 
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the community. If we look at ... those modern forms of association that have for some 
significant period of time sustained participatory achievement—forms of association as 
different as Donegal farming cooperatives, the state of Kerala in Southern India, the munici- 
pality of Bologna under Communist rule—we find excellent examples. (MacIntyre, 
2008, 268) 


In his Ethics in the Conflicts of Modernity (2016), MacIntyre elaborates two exam- 
ples. One is the Danish fishing village of Thorupstrand, the other is the urban favela 
of Monte Azul in Sao Paulo, Brazil, where groups engage in 


deliberative discussion on how to define and achieve the common goods with which they 
are concerned, on how to obtain the resources needed for their struggles, and how to mobi- 
lize political support, embarrassing national and municipal governments and elites that 
claim to be concerned for the poor, but who are strikingly unresponsive to the poor who do 
not organize politically. (MacIntyre, 2016, 181) 


For the inhabitants of the Brazilian favela, the same virtues as for the villagers of 
Thorupstrand have been important: political prudence, justice, courage, and temper- 
ateness. Without these virtues the achievement of common goods of their communi- 
ties (such as the maintenance and enhancement of commonly valued natural, 
educational, or other resources) would not have been possible. 

The Nobel prize winner Elinor Ostrom argued for collective “self-organization 
and self-governance” against the neoliberal proposition that private ownership and 
management of scarce resources, such as fisheries or land, is the best way to avoid 
their depletion (Ostrom, 1990; Aligica, 2014) and “the tragedy of the commons” 
(Hardin, 1968), as the supposedly inevitable consequence of shared access and use. 
With Ostrom, we propose that resources are best governed and maintained through 
cooperation within the local communities who depend upon them. 

That achievement of common goods enables individuals to identify and achieve 
their own good, as persons. Such a situation we call a community of virtue. It exists 
where and when people identify common goods and get their reasoning and actions 
together in pursuit of those goods, at the same time cultivating virtues and political 
friendship. Any such community needs to be on its guard against corruption by 
external interests and institutions. 


3.3.3 Practices and Institutions 


In After Virtue MacIntyre moved beyond the idea of shared practices with which 
Ludwig Wittgenstein had inspired much of post-war analytic philosophy. On 
Wittgenstein’s account, to follow arule is to engage in a shared practice (Wittgenstein, 
2009, 87-88). For John Rawls, when developing his theory of justice, “practices” 
and “institutions” were therefore synonyms (Rawls, 1999a, b). MacIntyre went fur- 
ther than either in his social and ethical analysis, adding to Wittgenstein that to 
engage in a developed practice is to also actualize a shared good, whilst differing 
from Rawls in differentiating practices that prioritize the shared goods, from 
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institutions, which prioritize the rules, along with the money, power, and status that 
accompany rules’ application and enforcement. Therefore, on MacIntyre’s account, 
institutional rationality differs from practical rationality. His stipulative definition of 
a practice is well-known: 


By a “practice” I am going to mean any coherent and complex form of socially established 
cooperative human activity through which goods internal to that form of activity are real- 
ized in the course of trying to achieve those standards of excellence which are appropriate 
to, and partially definitive of, that form of activity, with the result that human powers to 
achieve excellence, and human conceptions of the ends and goods involved, are systemati- 
cally extended. ... Planting turnips is not a practice; farming is. So are the enquiries of 
physics, chemistry and biology, and so is the work of the historian, and so are painting and 
music. In the ancient and medieval worlds the creation and sustaining of human 
communities ... is generally taken to be a practice in the sense in which I have defined it. 
Thus the range of practices is wide: arts, sciences, games, politics in the Aristotelian sense, 
the making and sustaining of family life, all fall under the concept. (MacIntyre, 2007, 
187-88.) 


As MacIntyre argues, practices aim at their internal goods which are “good for the 
whole community who participate in the practice” rather than such goods external 
to the practice as money, status, or power which, when achieved, “are always some 
individuals’ property and possession” (2007, 190-191). MacIntyrean practitioners, 
unlike modern bureaucratic managers, do not claim value neutrality; they are moral 
actors. Three virtues are central in their activities: truthfulness, justice, and courage. 
Courage is defined as “the capacity to risk harm or danger to oneself in connection 
with care and concern” (MacIntyre, 2007, 225). These virtues affect practitioner’s 
relationship to their fellow practitioners and to others. Authority in this type of prac- 
tice is derived not from power but from the mastery of the virtues internal to the 
practice. Those who have such an authority do not use it for purpose of domination 
and are not afraid to share their knowledge for the good of their community. 

In the case of the practice of urban planning, internal goods can be linked to a 
good city, a city where major objective is the flourishing of its inhabitants and sus- 
taining of their natural and cultural environments. The internal goods of planning 
practice can be also localized in the attempts to sustain disciplinary progress and to 
respond creatively to given problems, to move beyond the status quo. 

Practices should not be confused with institutions, yet they usually require some 
institutional framework. For example, urban planning is conducted within planning 
institutions such as municipal planning offices (similarly—medicine is a practice; 
hospitals are institutions). “Institutions are characteristically and necessarily con- 
cerned with ... external goods,” being structured in terms of money, power, status, 
and distributing them as rewards (MacIntyre, 2007, 194). Characteristically, the 
more that any person has of such external goods, “the less there is for other people” 
(MacIntyre, 2007, 190), unlike with internal goods. 

Practices cannot survive without institutions but need to resist their acquisitive- 
ness: “the cooperative care for common goods of the practice is always vulnerable 
to the competitiveness of the institutions” (ibid.). This is very much the case for 
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planning, where planners in neoliberal institutions often experience value conflicts, 
most typically subordinating their precepts of the common good to the institutional 
and political agendas (Sager, 2009). 

Whilst some practices (such as medicine or planning) are performed by formally 
trained practitioners, others have a more inclusive nature. A single practice of this 
kind can be the focal activity of an entire local community, as in the fishing village 
of Thorupstrand. Traditionally, many rural communities have been similarly orga- 
nized around the practice of farming. Agriculture has therefore been a practice to 
which MacIntyre has often referred in illustrating the more general concept. Farming 
is a socially established human activity with particular standards of excellence. To 
be an excellent farmer, one must care for one’s land and for the excellence of one’s 
livestock and crops. Besides such “excellence of the products” particular or internal 
to any practice, there is a second kind of good internal to any particular practice. 
This is “the good of a certain kind of life,” including moral and intellectual virtues 
necessary for the conduct both of such a life and, more generally, of civic life. This 
includes virtues such as fairness, perserverance, frugality, etc. 

Here, we may note MacIntyre’s difference from Aristotle about the relation of 
farming to the good life. For Aristotle (and for Arendt, 1958, 136-247), production 
is an activity based on technical skill (such as shipbuilding, shoemaking or even 
creating works of art) entirely different from action, which they limit to politics. 
Furthermore, in Aristotle’s view engaging into productive activity is a form of cul- 
tivating intellectual virtue that does not, like action, contribute to the cultivation of 
moral virtue (Aristotle, 2014, 101: 1139b38-1140a24). Time, effort, and knowledge 
expended in production are, on this account, for the sake of the product, not of the 
human agent. MacIntyre, in contrast, does not distinguish between praxis and poi- 
esis, calling both practices. In specifying that the excellence of products (or of per- 
formances, in the case of, e.g., sports) is typically accompanied by the “internal” 
goods of the way of life particular to these practices, he makes clear that he views 
productive practices as ethical activities pursuant of genuine goods. With the con- 
cept of practice as ethical activity, MacIntyre places productive work and workers at 
the centre of the ethical community from which Aristotle and many others have 
excluded them. 

What is important for the cultivation of virtue on MacIntyre’s account is that a 
person recognizes something beyond their present self as a good for the sake of 
which they should subject other desires to education and rational reordering. If 
someone desires to become an excellent farmer, capable of excelling in and extend- 
ing farming’s standards of production and practical reasoning, then they must sub- 
ject their “own attitudes, choices, preferences and tastes” to the common goods and 
standards internal to farming as a shared practice (MacIntyre, 2007, 189-190; cf. 
MacIntyre, 1998b & 2016, 1-13). Only then will they become capable of exercising 
practical reasoning in overcoming new challenges and solving new problems. 
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3.4 Facilitating Practices and Virtue Communities 
in Contemporary Cities 


3.4.1 Three Concerns for Public Space Development 


We believe this conceptual apparatus of practices, institutions, and communities of 
virtue provides a promising approach to the development of urban public space and a 
feasible way to operationalize in the urban settings the Aristotelian conception of a 
good life as cultivating the virtues. In the following, we identify three concerns to be 
addressed in a public space development process: (i) identifying practices, (ii) map- 
ping the involved goods, and (iii) facilitating communities of virtue. The concept of a 
practice offers a fine point of departure for public space development, since practices 
are constituted and identifiable by the goods internal to them and because they serve 
as schools of the virtues (MacIntyre, 2007 184-202, 227-228, 273-274; Knight, 
2008b). In line with Aristotle’s emphasis on the importance of direct political engage- 
ment and the exercise of practical reason for human flourishing, these concerns should 
always be pursued in dialogue with local practitioners and citizens. 


(a) Identifying local practices: what practices can be facilitated/accommodated in 
a given public space? 

Addressing this question is different from thinking about functions of public space, 
such as recreation or commercial services (Gehl, 2010), as we discussed in the previ- 
ous section referring to MacIntyre (2007 184-202, 227-228, 273-274). Urban agri- 
culture or horticulture, even pursued simply for ornamentation or relaxation, is an 
example of practice that can be facilitated in public space development. It can be 
advantageously accompanied by other practices co-existing in the same location— 
such as herbal medicine, carpentry, mindfulness, art, music, chess, cooking, or wine- 
making. Typically, the more practices we can facilitate in one space, the better—this 
makes a given space appealing for broad segments of users and provides more oppor- 
tunities for development of civic friendship. The identification of practices should 
always be a participatory process, mapping both the needs of local stakeholders and 
place values. A variety of methodologies and methods may be used here (Brown et al., 
2020). Both the accommodation of diversity of practices in one location and involve- 
ment of local stakeholders are in line with recommendations of placemaking com- 
munity—advocating extensively tested, experience-based principles that can be used 
to transform public spaces into “community places” (Madden, 2018; see also Chap. 7). 


(b) Mapping the involved “goods”: “external goods” of an institution vs. goods 
“internal” to practices. This stage of the process is very much about mapping 
the power dynamics at play, and anticipating possible conflicts. 

Usually, the initiatives regarding public space development come from munici- 
pal actors or the private sector. At times, practices in urban spaces emerge spontane- 
ously, as grassroot initiatives. These, however, are usually short-lived without any 
kind of institutional support (still, even a temporary, informal space for practice(s) 
can have numerous benefits in terms of eudaimonia, virtue, and political 
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friendship). A practice that is to survive in urban public space in a long-term per- 
spective typically needs to be systematically supported by an institution (such as a 
municipal office of city planning, a NGO, a private developer). In this context, it is 
important to remember that the goods of money, power, and status distributed by 
institutions are always in tension, if not conflict, with pursuit of the goods internal 
to particular practices, and therefore with the excellences internal to the way of life 
of practitioners. On this neo-Aristotelian view, it is important for the development 
of public space to create and sustain conditions conducive to the cooperative care 
for goods internal to practices, enabling them to resist the acquisitiveness of institu- 
tions and find ways to mitigate the potentially disastrous consequences of shifting 
power relations and political agendas. 

Practices and institutions can be juxtaposed on multiple levels. For example, 
there is usually some need of self-organization within the local community of prac- 
titioners—taking care of such formalities as paying membership fees and safe- 
guarding shared resources. Even with no need for formalities, leaders usually 
emerge. This may introduce into the community of practitioners the element of 
institutionalized external goods—seeking prestige, acknowledgement, or other 
forms of external gratification. The interplay of internal and external goods should 
therefore be under constant scrutiny. 


(c) Facilitating the development of communities of virtue around selected practices. 

We have described communities of virtue as localities that are socially consoli- 
dated by the identification of common goods internal to practices, upon which polit- 
ical activity might construct a more comprehensive common good. Facilitating 
communities of virtue in urban neighbourhoods requires providing conditions for 
collective self-organization through the cooperative coordination of different prac- 
tices and raising the possibility of collective self-governance in actualizing such 
local autonomy. Public authorities, corporate powers, and more impersonal market 
forces can all obstruct such development and almost always do. What we propose is 
that public authorities, including planners, rather than regulate the organization of 
urban communities of practitioners, can and should concentrate upon regulating 
corporate power and doing their best to allow locals to secure whatever resources 
they require for cooperative projects and the cultivation of their shared, local 
practices (Fig. 3.1). 


Fig. 3.1 Three concerns in 
public space development 
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3.4.2 The Example of Urban Agriculture 


In the following we focus on urban agriculture as an example of a practice to be 
integrated in public space development. We propose that urban agriculture projects 
can function as locally based communities of virtue, that is, as arenas of social 
engagement that facilitate both the development of civic friendship and personal 
self-cultivation through the exercise of moral and intellectual virtues. 

Urban agriculture remains a part of humans’ ancient practice of farming, upon 
which the more institutional but scarcely less ancient process of civilization, the 
creation and sustaining of urban communities, has always depended. Nonetheless, 
the institutional context of urban agriculture differs markedly from its more tradi- 
tional, rural settings. Water and land for cultivation are likely to be provided by 
public institutions or by private actors under public regulation, because in today’s 
market realities, these are otherwise unobtainable through simple collective effort. 
Under these conditions, practitioners’ shared reasoning is likely to be more often 
concerned with how to negotiate with such institutions and how to satisfy their 
requirements by mobilizing political support, than with such activity as the planting 
of turnips. Furthermore, particular activities such as cultivating specific crops are 
likely to be subject to more collective reasoning in urban agriculture than is tradi- 
tional under rural conditions. It follows, however, that urban agriculture is likely to 
provide a more intensive education in the virtues (especially intellectual virtues) 
than the more traditional agricultural forms celebrated by such protagonists of the 
virtues as Hesiod, Jefferson, and MacIntyre. Apart from theoretical knowledge, 
practical reason, and skills, the practice of urban agriculture requires cultivation of 
justice, courage, and temperateness, as well as all of the moral virtues necessary for 
people to sustain their own and others’ commitment and work toward a common 
good and shared goals. 

Urban agriculture of the kind recorded, analysed, and championed in this book is 
a radically social and cooperative practice. Participants must learn how to work with 
others for a common good. Whilst that good can and should be understood as con- 
tributing to the wider, communal, and political good of their city, it is nonetheless 
likely that their fellow citizens, as well as the city’s professional managers and poli- 
ticians, will require constant persuasion that scarce resources of land and money 
should be made available to practitioners and that regulations should be interpreted 
or changed to facilitate their activity. The argument will always be met that, since 
food can be efficiently supplied from the countryside, cities should be ordered to 
providing more lucrative services. Under such conditions, urban farmers are likely 
to require even greater cultivation of moral and intellectual virtue (if perhaps a 
lesser range of technical skills) in resisting the corrupting power of institutions than 
is demanded of rural farmers in resisting market and regulatory pressures. The felos, 
the good and goal internal to the project and practice of urban farming, and common 
to its practitioners, will make significantly different demands upon them than are 
made upon rural farmers, but, insofar as their time, energy, and determination are 
similarly committed to it, the demands may prove no less difficult to meet than 
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those pressing upon their rural relations. Indeed, given that the good they pursue is 
more marginal to the politics and economy of their locality, the corrupting power of 
their local institutions will feel all the greater. 

For the goods and practice of agriculture to be pursued and sustained in an urban 
environment, kinds of local institution need to be created that differ greatly both 
from national farmers’ unions and from such traditional, rural farming cooperatives 
as those identified by MacIntyre (2016) in Donegal, Ireland. Creating and sustain- 
ing the institutions necessary to organize and defend communities pursuing com- 
mon goods is what MacIntyre calls politics in the Aristotelian sense. He cautions 
that such political practice must always be understood apart from the politics of the 
modern state: “All power tends to coopt and absolute power coopts absolutely” 
(MacIntyre, 2007, 109). Since organizational institutions necessarily deal in the 
currencies of money, power, and status, their very success and growth always tend 
to exacerbate the danger of corrupting or betraying their original purpose, as tasks 
of administration take their officials away from the task of production and into 
meeting and negotiating with external bureaucrats and executives. If the project of 
urban agriculture is to succeed, its administration must subserve its practical aim. In 
MaclIntyre’s Aristotelian terms, external goods must be used for the sake of the 
goods internal to the practice of urban agriculture. Insofar as this practice is sus- 
tained, it will sustain local communities of virtue in which all living beings may 
flourish in their various, specific ways. 


3.5 Concluding Remarks 


We conclude with a more general reflection on the relevance of the neo-Aristotelian 
perspective for contemporary planning discourse, particularly regarding the chal- 
lenges related to urban sustainability. 

The prevailing ethic in urban planning is that of a utilitarian concern with the 
efficient distribution of resources in pursuit of growth. For example, the European 
Commission frames social exclusion and environmental degradation as “obstacles 
to growth” (European Commission, 2009, 18), envisioning “an urbanised EU with 
cities driving growth and resource efficiency” (European Commission, 2014, 3). 
This approach is evident in extensive use of sustainability indicators and cost-benefit 
analyses. 

Weaknesses of this conceptual framework emerge in several contexts. First, it 
pays too little attention to nonmaterial aspects of human well-being, including the 
social, cultural, and spiritual backgrounds of our lives. Numerous voices suggest 
that we need a different, more human-orientated and context-specific approach to 
sustainability (Williamson et al., 2003; Jackson, 2009; Demaria et al., 2013). Such 
an approach has been said to require a “new politics of the common good,” “a more 
demanding idea of what it means to be a citizen, and ... a more robust public 
discourse — one that engages more directly with moral and even spiritual questions” 
(Sandel, 2009). 
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Secondly, it gives a false appearance of value neutrality. Since the concepts of 
utility and effectiveness are far from being merely technical in nature, they are 
prone to ideological misuse. As MacIntyre (2007, 70) observes, too little attention 
is put on the essential difference between short-term and long-term effectiveness. 
Likewise, the utilitarian idea of the substitutability of different goods and the pos- 
sibility of “summing” a variety of aims people value is highly questionable. To use 
these concepts as if they could provide us with a rational, value-neutral criterion “is 
indeed to resort to a fiction” (ibid.). In utilizing such a criterion, neoliberal policies 
implicitly promote a vision of individuals’ lives that is in many respects inimical to 
their flourishing. 

Thirdly, the utilitarian approach has failed to tackle the fundamental causes of 
our environmental predicaments. Whilst sustainability has remained on the agenda 
for nearly 40 years, neoliberal policies have failed to resolve cities’ socio-economic 
and environmental problems. Arne Ness’s original (1973) distinction between 
“shallow” and “deep” ecological purposes and values continues to be pertinent. The 
“shallow” approach stops before the ultimate level of fundamental change, often 
promoting short-term, technological fixes, whereas the “deep” approach, targeting 
the root causes of our environmental problems, involves rethinking our relationship 
to external nature in order to facilitate both its and our own flourishing. Our current 
policies are predominantly operating on the shallow level, hardly addressing the real 
causes of our environmental problems—the paradigm of growth and unsustainable 
lifestyles. In order to escape the current crisis, we need to go further than focus on 
resource efficiency and environmental impacts; we need to rethink our value frame- 
works and redefine the way we think about human prosperity (Jackson, 2009; 
Demaria et al., 2013). 

Finally, neo-Aristotelian insight also requires a new approach to education in 
which students are provided with an opportunity to acquire experience and develop 
the character traits and abilities necessary to become fully ethical actors. As Russell 
(2013: 3) observes, students most “need, not a decision procedure from a text-book, 
but the practical wisdom to understand for themselves how to be people who take 
responsibility and why taking responsibility matters.” The dominant models of edu- 
cation discourage such engagement. As one graduate reflects, “young people are not 
being educated to take their place in society. They are being trained — trained in a 
narrow body of knowledge and skills that is taught in isolation from larger and vital 
questions about who we are and what we might become” (Friedmann, 2002, 105). 

The neo-Aristotelian perspective provides a viable basis for an alternative, 
“deep” approach to sustainability. Applied to planning and public space develop- 
ment, it demands incorporation of the human te/os—a fulfilling individual and com- 
munal life—and an explicit normativity in planning and urban development 
strategies. Focusing on the excellence of human character and emphasizing such 
social virtues as solidarity and responsibility toward others, it should contribute to 
an alternative model of economic development and the inspiration of social change. 
It may also encourage a more respectful attitude toward natural environments and a 
limit to personal consumption, since an Aristotelian reflection on the virtues 
acknowledges non-human natural goods (MacIntyre, 1999: 11-85). 
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In sum, the concepts of the human flourishing, the common good of participative 
communities of practice and locality, and of particular virtues—including that of 
civic friendship—can all be applied in urban planning. In this book we try to illus- 
trate this empirically with cases of urban agriculture—referring to the goods inter- 
nal to the practice itself (such as food production), to the part that such shared 
participation and pursuit plays within the life of each practitioner, and to how it 
contributes toward society’s wider common good, by, for example, distributing 
fresh local produce, disseminating nutrition and farming knowledge, and cultivating 
social and political activity befitting real citizenship. Understood in these terms, an 
Aristotelian case may be acknowledged, as well as endorsed, by urban planners 
concerned with the efficient allocation of limited institutional resources. 

As we have now emphasized, the Aristotelian case against its normative, institu- 
tionalized rivals might also be taken further. To do so would involve politicizing and 
democratizing planning, so that it is no longer understood as primarily the domain 
of institutional experts but as the common concern of all those citizens whose neigh- 
bourhoods are being developed. In this, our neo-Aristotelian vision supports the 
“right to the city” perspective (Lefebvre, 1996) that emphasizes two principal rights 
for urban inhabitants: the right to participate in urban decision-making and the right 
to appropriate urban spaces, based on citizens’ needs. 
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Part II 
Public Urban Agriculture in Northern 
European Contexts 


Chapter 4 A 
Cultivating Publicness Through Urban gest 
Agriculture: Learning from Aarhus 

and Rotterdam 


Melissa Anna Murphy and Pavel Grabalov 


4.1 Introduction 


In cities worldwide, urban agriculture — defined here strictly as food cultivation in 
publicly accessible outdoor urban spaces — is becoming increasingly popular both 
among urban agriculture actors and municipal authorities. Urban agriculture is 
believed to have multiple benefits, such as food security (Warren et al., 2015), com- 
munity building (Audate et al., 2022), increased well-being (Kirby et al., 2021) and 
enhanced quality of life of citizens by contributing to a range of capabilities (see 
Chap. 2). In this paper, we focus on public benefits of urban agriculture which go 
beyond those offered to individuals. Integrating urban agriculture into public space 
can, however, breed both synergies as well as conflicts with the other pressing needs 
and uses of public space, which proves an especially relevant challenge for cities 
experiencing population growth and densification. Public space in this chapter 
refers to all urban spaces that are publicly accessible, regardless of ownership or 
maintenance responsibility. 

In exploring synergies and conflicts between different urban agriculture benefits, it 
is useful to ask to whom these benefits are provided. In the “Cultivating Public Space” 
(CPS) research project, which formed the basis for this anthology, we followed the 
division of primary, secondary, and tertiary users suggested by Eason (1989). In the 
context of urban agriculture, we distinguished urban gardeners as primary users, local 
residents occasionally engaged in urban agriculture activities as secondary users, and 
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the larger urban community as tertiary users. Benefits for one of these groups can be 
either advantageous or disturbing for other groups. To explore relations between dif- 
ferent public benefits of urban agriculture, we engaged with scholarship on publicness 
(Tornaghi & Knierbein, 2014; Varna & Tiesdell, 2010), which can be captured through 
the magnitude of user groups attracted to urban space and tensions therein. This chap- 
ter looks at how different kinds of publicness can be cultivated through urban agricul- 
ture and examines how different municipalities facilitate urban agriculture and how 
that facilitation plays out in urban agriculture in public spaces. 

For this chapter, we collected empirical material from two cities: Aarhus in 
Denmark and Rotterdam in the Netherlands, chosen due to contrasting approaches 
to facilitating urban agriculture. Both cities are active in urban agriculture and have 
contextual similarities to Norwegian cities, the focus of the CPS research project. 
Aarhus (municipal size: population 355,328; area 468 km”) and Rotterdam (munici- 
pal size: population 651,157; area 324 km?) are the second largest cities in their 
countries. They are situated in coastal areas in the Northern part of Europe. Both 
cities are governed using a parliamentary model with left-wing parties being in 
power during our fieldwork in 2018. 

In both Aarhus and Rotterdam, we studied urban agriculture on two levels: the 
policy level of municipal facilitation and the ground level of specific urban agricul- 
ture initiatives. Our empirical material included urban agriculture-relevant policy 
documents, interviews, and field observations. At each site, we conducted formal 
and informal interviews with gardeners and visitors, making field notes, photo- 
graphs, and maps. The analysis of the empirical material employed a people- 
centered, critical policy ethnography approach which highlights the interrelationship 
between the policy and ground levels (Dubois, 2015). This approach allowed us to 
consider the context specificity of each urban agriculture initiative as well as how 
the policy level plays out on the ground. 

In this chapter, we offer an in-depth review of seven cases in Aarhus and 
Rotterdam that illustrate the variety of the ways urban agriculture initiatives can 
perform in public space. We selected these seven cases from a wider range of the 
initiatives in the two cities. In selecting them, we aimed for a diversity in types, 
organizational models, and design solutions. The exploratory nature of the early 
fieldwork activities, together with limitations due to informant availability and field 
visit length, provided a varying amount of data from each case. While we focus on 
the cases with most data, we find the inclusion of secondary cases useful for this 
chapter to illustrate the variety we have witnessed in these cities. The description of 
the cases is supplemented with photographs and, for some urban agriculture initia- 
tives, with maps of the sites. 

This chapter begins with an outline of our conceptual framework built around differ- 
ent aspects of publicness. A presentation of empirical material from Aarhus and 
Rotterdam covers both municipal policies and descriptions of specific urban agriculture 
initiatives. This information generates a cross-case discussion highlighting four trajecto- 
ries for how urban agriculture can benefit different publics and contribute to the develop- 
ment of the capabilities of gardeners and the larger urban community. In the conclusion, 
we summarize our findings and identify the trade-offs between these trajectories. 
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4.2 Conceptual Framework: Publicness 


The CPS research project wanted to explore the dynamic relationships between 
urban agriculture activities and the public spaces where these activities take place. 
Our theoretical foundation for this chapter’s analysis ties together scholarship on 
publicness (Tornaghi & Knierbein, 2014; Varna & Tiesdell, 2010), theory of the 
commons (Eidelman & Safransky, 2021; Feinberg et al., 2021; McNutt, 2000), and 
the capabilities perspective as operationalized in Chap. 2. We also outlined our theo- 
retical foundation in more details elsewhere (Murphy et al., 2022; Murphy et al., 
Unpublished manuscript). 

Nussbaum’s (2011) capabilities approach grounded this work in an understand- 
ing of the basic benefits (safety, education, food, recreation, contact with nature, 
exposure to diversity) which everyone should expect, so we can assess who gets 
which ones from public space. For Nussbaum (2003), capabilities are also vital to 
entitlement — giving back power to those (like women or minorities) whose agency 
has been undermined by past policies and practices. While the capabilities perspec- 
tive focuses on the dimensions of individual well-being, the concept of publicness 
offers an understanding of the breadth of user groups public space can support and 
several areas where space may discourage use. 

Acknowledging vivid scholarly debate on the meaning of the concept of public- 
ness (see, e.g., Kohn (2004), Langstraat and Van Melik (2013), Madanipour, (1999), 
and Németh and Schmidt (2011)), we found it necessary to tie together different 
conceptualizations to address the many ways that urban agriculture can interact 
with people and public space. Following a relational, socio-material definition, pub- 
licness can describe interactions in and with physical space that link people 
(Tornaghi & Knierbein, 2014). Such a relational and inclusive definition allows us 
to analyze the built environment together with the social interactions that happen 
there and to understand its materiality as generative of potential social links between 
people and publics. 

Analyzing the material aspects of urban agriculture in this approach is further 
supplemented with scholarship on public space. Design principles for supporting 
public use by urban designer Jan Gehl (2010) give a background for what kinds of 
materials and design moves can support different kinds of public uses in urban 
space. Varna and Tiesdell’s (2010) “star model” of publicness further brings together 
aspects of design and spatial management that can limit or discourage use by a vari- 
ety of groups and individuals. 

To focus on the benefits urban agriculture provides, we looked at urban agricul- 
ture spaces from the public and club goods perspective connected to the theory of 
the commons (McNutt, 2000). According to Webster (2007), “public goods” are 
universally accessible benefits that people should not compete for (e.g., air, lighting, 
safety). Conversely, “club goods” favor a particular community — a club — to prevent 
competition between members. A goods-based model of publicness implies diver- 
sity of the benefits, while also highlighting possible synergies and conflicts between 
different activities in public space and groups. 
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Drawing from this conceptual background, we constructed a theory grounded 
in publicness dimensions refined in an iterative process with data collection 
throughout the study. Varna and Tiesdell’s star model (Varna & Tiesdell, 2010) 
points to five dimensions of publicness: ownership, control, civility, physical con- 
figuration, and animation. These focus on what is happening in an urban space 
itself, who can access it, how different activities are supported, and who feels 
welcome to use it. We summarized the publicness described by the star model as 
“Access and Animation” (Varna & Tiesdell, 2010: 585) to include public space 
aspects that draw users and maintain high levels of activity. In considering the 
goods that can be produced in public space and how they can relationally link 
people, we add three dimensions specific to urban agriculture in public space: 
community, food, and knowledge. These dimensions allowed us to see the bene- 
fits of urban agriculture for broader publics rather than limiting them to the people 
who physically visit the sites. The resulting model enables comparative descrip- 
tive analysis of publicness of urban agriculture initiatives of different scales, 
typologies, and organizational modes. 

This conceptualization was further refined through findings in our data collec- 
tion, allowing us to identify four trajectories through which urban agriculture sup- 
ports publicness: 


e Access and animation: increasing accessibility and vitality in public space 

Urban agriculture initiatives affect who controls public space and how. Control 
can both decrease access and animation by having restrictive regulations as well 
as increase it by adding safety when gardeners are present in public space. 
Among our cases, there were several which were fenced because their function- 
ing was dependent on production and selling of the harvest. Urban agriculture 
initiatives can increase animation by creating a comfortable, welcoming, and 
aesthetically pleasant environment. Urban agriculture, however, can also chal- 
lenge access and animation by reducing diversity of user groups and comfort 
because of, for example, neglect. 
Access and animation impacts depend largely on the spatial context of urban 
agriculture initiatives and how the space works with its surroundings. For exam- 
ple, we found that urban agriculture can increase accessibility and publicness of 
neglected and peripherical spaces. For more central and well-connected areas, 
urban agriculture can in fact decrease this type of publicness by privatizing 
space. Urban agriculture can either be an attraction which works as a magnet for 
new users, or an obstacle to publicness in urban fabric. 

e Community: contributing to social services 
When people like urban agriculture actors engage in a specific public space, they 
have the potential to use it and generate activity to welcome others in. We see 
urban agriculture serving school groups and collaborating with welfare organiza- 
tions to provide a variety of therapy, job, and social training. 

¢ Food: producing and distributing food 
By its nature urban agriculture can contribute to food production; to increase 
publicness this food should benefit the public and be distributed broadly, such as 
in examples we have seen that collaborate with food pantries for the disadvan- 
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taged. However, cultivation can also put additional pressures on the issues of 
control and setting limits to physical access. 

e Knowledge: building communities to spread cultivation knowledge 
Urban agriculture activities have the potential to provide benefits to the public by 
disseminating cultivation awareness and skills — shared public goods for which 
different user groups do not have to compete. Such knowledge can include not 
only food cultivation per se but also cooking, nutrition, health, and management 
of an urban agriculture initiative. 
Urban agriculture can help different communities emerge and take shape: not 
only communities of gardeners but also more heterogeneous communities of 
passers-by, neighbors, and consumers. To what extent gardeners’ community 
should be inclusive in order to increase publicness of space and grow food is an 
open question. 


The discussion presents a detailed description of these trajectories and how they 
interact, linked to the capabilities operationalized within the CPS project (see Chap. 
2). The next two sections will present urban agriculture of Aarhus and Rotterdam: 
both how the municipalities enable and regulate it and how urban agriculture initia- 
tives play out on the ground. For each of the seven described initiatives, we provide 
their ranking with regard to the four publicness trajectories highlighted above. 


4.3 Aarhus: Urban Agriculture as a Tool 
for Citizen Engagement 


In Aarhus, urban agriculture facilitation is placed in the context of co-creation and 
active citizenship (similar to Trondheim in Norway; see Chap. 11). Here, the munic- 
ipality’s efforts to promote urban agriculture are channeled through a citizen 
engagement team. This team belongs to the technical department but works across 
administration silos. Our informant from the technical department suggested that by 
creating this team the municipality wanted to move away from the new public man- 
agement agenda, to make citizens more active and engaged, and to shorten the dis- 
tance between the municipality and citizens. The citizen engagement team is tasked 
with supporting co-creation with citizens. The team also actively collaborates with 
other municipal agencies and educates them regarding the importance of citizen 
involvement in decision-making. 

The program “Taste Aarhus” (Smag på Aarhus’) is one of the primary projects of 
the team. It was initiated in 2014 to engage citizens and prioritize high-quality, 
edible green spaces. The idea came from the citizens themselves and was later sup- 
ported by the municipality and funded by a philanthropic foundation for the first 
five years of the project. The program team includes people with different back- 
grounds, among them a planner, a gardener, and an architect working with citizen 


'http://smagpaaaarhus.dk/ 
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engagement. They provide detailed advice on projects; help citizens to navigate 
planning issues, infrastructure, and pollution; and facilitate possible conflicts and 
accessibility challenges. In that sense, the citizen engagement team is not a control- 
ling authority but an advisory agency that, when asked, can provide tools and 
knowledge. They also facilitate networking across urban agriculture groups and dis- 
seminate information. 

Within the program, a contract for using municipal land was formalized and a 
minimum set of rules for the initiatives was imposed. Membership to urban agricul- 
ture initiatives must be open to all residents, not just one particular group. The urban 
agriculture initiatives are to be registered as organizations with a five-member 
board, provide public access to the gardens, give the public opportunities to harvest 
part of the produce, and clean the land upon termination of the lease. The organiza- 
tions themselves can define how public access is maintained and how much of har- 
vest can be shared with the public. They must also host biannual public events and 
report their activities to the municipality yearly. 

Two major challenges with urban agriculture facilitation in Aarhus became clear 
from our municipal informants. First, public perception of the quality of urban soil chal- 
lenged early recruitment to the program. The citizen engagement team worked hard to 
communicate clearly and convincingly that it was safe to grow food in the soil within the 
city. They asked a researcher to test city soils and hold public sessions disseminating the 
results (only soils around petrol stations were found contaminated). Second, the tempo- 
rality of lease contracts for land is seen by some as deterrent for long-term initiative 
investments. The municipality’s main challenge with granting longer-term permissions 
is in cases when initiatives use land slated for future redevelopment. 

The citizen engagement team both facilitates citizens’ projects and implements 
municipal projects. The team is directly involved in urban agriculture projects con- 
nected to kindergartens, schools, hospitals, elderly homes, social housing, and pris- 
ons. In order to secure ongoing funding from the municipality, the urban agriculture 
projects need to demonstrate how their benefits align with the existing goals of the 
city authorities, for example, public health, education, and integration. An infor- 
mant explained in a following way: 


So, when they talk a lot about health then I talk about getting people to move a lot. If people 
walk outside to get apples one day, they can walk five kilometers collecting apples. Then I 
can refer to the health agenda and raise funding money from there. Or education, we can 
make school gardens, for social agendas, we can pick up integration... There is really 
nothing this project cannot speak to because it is about food, meals together, community, 
education. [an informant from the municipality of Aarhus]. 


“Taste Aarhus” is regarded as a success by the municipality. According to an 
informant from an urban agriculture initiative we visited, this project helped the 
initiative to navigate within the bureaucratic system. Our informants in the city sug- 
gested that the main motivation for the municipality to promote urban agriculture is 
primarily the re-engagement of citizens in decision-making and taking responsibil- 
ity for public spaces, being less reliant on authorities to take action. In that sense, on 
the municipal level, urban agriculture is appreciated not for its food production 
capacity but for other functions which can improve quality of life of Aarhus 
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residents. Such functions include getting people to be more active, facilitating 
socialization and recreation, and beautifying the urban environment. Our respon- 
dents further suggested that for the city administration, labeling green spaces in new 
redevelopment areas as “edible areas” helps to secure budget and a level of quality 
for these spaces, as people can easily relate to this purpose: “being pretty is not 
enough” (an informant from the municipality of Aarhus). 

Three initiatives (Fig. 4.1) were chosen to present public benefits of urban agri- 
culture in Aarhus: PIER2 Haven, “edible pathways” project, and Gallo Gartneriet. 
These initiatives are different in scope and level of municipal involvement, demon- 
strating the span of urban agriculture that can be found in Aarhus. 


1. PIER2 Haven: Waterfront cultivating and culture’ 
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Fig.4.1 Location of the studied urban agriculture initiatives in Aarhus. (Basemap: OpenStreetMap) 
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Location and Connectivity A raised-bed garden initiative (Figs. 4.2, 4.3, 4.4, and 
4.5) started in 2017 on a 1390 m° site along the waterfront of Aarhus, 8 minutes by 
bike from the central railway station. The whole waterfront is part of a redevelop- 
ment process, changing it from an industrial area into a multifunctional urban dis- 
trict. The garden is situated on a peninsula with no through traffic. There are no 
fences except one bordering a nearby construction site. The whole area is open 
visually from all sides. The initiative collaborates closely with two neighboring 
organizations: the Dome of Visions? (a cultural institution and a café) and Fra grums 


Fig. 4.2 Map of PIER2 Haven in Aarhus with entrances (red arrows) and paths (red dash line). 
(Map design: Kristin Sunde) 


*https://domeofvisions.dk/ 
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Fig. 4.3 The pallet boxes of PIER2 Haven in Aarhus. (Photo: authors) 


Fig. 4.4 The grill zone at PIER2 Haven with both formal and informal sitting opportunities. 
(Photo: authors) 
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Fig. 4.5 Views from the siting area next to PIER2 Haven. (Photo: authors) 


til gourmeť (an entrepreneur growing mushrooms on used coffee grinds). Some 
crew of both the Dome of Visions and Fra grums til gourmet are members of the 
initiative’s foundation and facilitate collaboration as they have similar visions: 
“Dome of Visions and some of the community wanted a green park in the area close 
to the sea. So we have gotten together and are forming a dialogue about it. Many 
people have dreams about the space, like more gardens and boat access...” (an 
informant from the urban agriculture initiative). 


Management and Funding Mechanism The garden was initiated by a group of 
residents who came together to establish a garden community and got help from the 
municipality to find a space for it. The initiative is run by a foundation the group 
started, with an annually elected board. According to our informants, it attracted 
people who had small apartments with no green spaces and wanted to have a yard, 
as well as those who wanted to be a part of a community in addition to having a 
garden. Middle-aged women were reported to be the most active members of the 
board of the urban agriculture initiative. Three groups are actively involved, includ- 
ing a garden construction group, a workday organizing group, and a communication 
team. According to our informants, the structure is flexible, and anyone can get 
involved in the groups’ work without any special permission from the board. The 
foundation uses social media to attract new members and to invite visitors to come 
on Sunday picnics. The municipality owns the land and leases it for free to the 
garden community, but at the time of our fieldwork, the plot was likely to be sold for 
development. The “Taste Aarhus” program provided materials and financing for the 
first year of the initiative. Beyond that, the garden has been run on financial contri- 
butions from the members and supporters. 


Design and Amenities The garden consists of 45 pallet boxes, mostly kept by indi- 
viduals, but some are reserved for public harvest according to the rules stipulated by 
the Aarhus municipality. The garden’s rules and information presented on site aim 


3https://www.facebook.com/fragrumstilgourmet 
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to distinguish between private boxes and boxes for the public. Initially, an architect 
suggested building an integrated, designed garden, but this option seemed to be too 
expensive, given the unknown future, and was not realized. PIER2 Haven instead 
appears as a tidy, well-kept series of pallet boxes with some low-threshold DIY 
berms and decorations. Empty space around the garden allows some flexibility, and 
the garden can often be adapted and transformed. There are both formal (benches, 
pallet deck chairs) and informal (grass mounds, large rocks, etc.) seating opportuni- 
ties at the grill and fire pit, all built by the gardeners themselves. 


Activities The initiative grows fruits, vegetables, and herbs. Everybody can come 
to the garden, sit, and enjoy coffee from the nearby Dome of Visions. During our 
visits, there were many visitors there, many attracted by the fresh air and by near- 
ness to the water: young people, students, locals from downtown, and young fami- 
lies with children. The initiative organizes pancake dinners and concerts, plus days 
of collective voluntary work. The site facilitates interaction between the garden 
community and different groups that visit the Dome of Visions. Together they offer 
a variety of outdoor and indoor open space for larger events as well as for retreating 
to more intimate spaces. 


Relations to the Municipal Authorities and Policies The garden was originally 
established under the municipal program “Taste Aarhus.” This case demonstrates 
the typical support “Taste Aarhus” gives to new urban agriculture initiatives: help- 
ing with the first steps and establishment of the foundation, finding land, providing 
a l-year lease contract and initial funding. The contract is up for renewal annually. 
Our informants reported satisfaction with the relationship with the municipality as 
they felt the rules were not strict. The garden community became engaged in the 
area’s development and wanted to be included in future plans. The garden aims to 
showcase to politicians its value and the importance of having accessible green 
spaces. Among the challenges the initiative faces are funding ongoing maintenance 
and predictability in the length of lease. 


2. “Edible pathways”: traffic interventions* 
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Location and Connectivity Under the “Edible pathways” project, we collect several 
urban agriculture initiatives (see Figs. 4.6, 4.7, and 4.8) — or interventions — aimed to 
complement bicycle and pedestrian paths through edible edges and zones. These are 
multi-departmental municipal projects along existing paths which lead out of the city 
toward residential areas and suburbs. They include both commute routes, where rid- 
ers were cycling faster than the municipality wanted, and walking paths the munici- 
pality hoped to activate further. Edible edges together with recreation areas were 
supposed to slow the cyclists. As “surprise elements,” they could cause the cyclists 
to slow down and make walkers more observant of the natural surroundings. 


Management and Funding Mechanism This urban agriculture initiative is an 
example of top-down projects realized by the municipality, without local grassroots 
involvement. The interventions are facilitated by the citizen engagement team and 
maintained by the technical department. The team worked with the forestry depart- 
ment to thin the forest along bicycle paths in order to allow sun, slow bicycle traffic, 
and make public berry cultivation possible. The role of the citizen engagement team 
as facilitator of this top-down project might be seen surprising. However, the team’s 
mandate includes not only supporting citizens’ initiatives but also working across 
sectors and reaching out to the people. By connecting the “Edible pathways” to the 
“Taste Aarhus,” the team could stimulate citizen awareness of edible food in the city. 


Fig. 4.6 Bike lanes along 
fruits trees in Aarhus. 
(Photo: authors) 
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Fig. 4.8 An information board with a revised old Danish law regarding harvesting in nature. 
(Photo: authors) 
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Design and Amenities Designed by the municipality’s technical department, the 
initiatives follow a high level of material quality. They rely on native species and 
plants that thrive in the wild with little maintenance. Vegetation is used both deco- 
ratively and to blend in with its surroundings, introducing or promoting edible 
plants corresponding to natural growth patterns. One of the interventions included a 
600 m stretch of strawberries and fruit trees along a new bike path to the hospital. 
This edible edge was supplemented with circular planting beds with recognizable 
flowers and herbs. Recreational interventions alongside the path introduced a fire- 
place with a grill, benches, and picnic tables. 


Activities The edible paths have signage to provide information to the public 
regarding the interventions and let people know when they can pick berries and 
fruits. This information includes guidelines for how much it is reasonable to har- 
vest — an old Danish law about filling your hat is today revised to suggest you can 
fill a small bag with what you harvest, leaving enough for others to enjoy (see 
Fig. 4.8). When we were sampling the strawberries during our fieldwork, we met 
some friendly locals who stopped to chat while also picking berries. Some other 
cyclists stopped to taste the strawberries as well, and then a local school group 
walked across the path to use the picnic area. The bicyclists who did not stop slowed 
down to see what everyone was doing, showing the project’s intentions at work. 


Relations to the Municipal Authorities and Policies These initiatives demonstrate 
synergies from the combination of urban agriculture with municipal budgets aimed 
for other purposes — in this case bicycle safety — to create edible and multifunctional 
spaces. Such initiatives provide an alternative to more typical member-driven urban 
agriculture projects. Besides being transport corridors, the various elements of the 
edible paths serve as safety and social, as well as edible features in the landscape. 


3. Gallo Gartneriet: Therapy through urban agriculture® 
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Location and Connectivity The garden Gallo Gartneriet (3531 m°) is situated in a 
northern suburb of the city, next to an old train line which may soon be reactivated 
(Fig. 4.9). The garden is open to the public during the daytime of the growing sea- 
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Fig. 4.9 Map of Gallo Gartneriet in Aarhus with entrances (red arrows) and paths (red dash line). 
(Map design: Kristin Sunde) 


son, when members of the gardening community are there. It is closed at night and 
through the winter in order to protect tools and harvest. Some passers-by use the 
garden just to cross to the adjacent park or beach (see Fig. 4.12). 
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Management and Funding Mechanism The garden was established in 1990, orig- 
inally as a part of the local psychiatric hospital to serve as a pilot project for garden 
therapy. At the time of our fieldwork, the hospital had moved and transferred the 
garden to the county, which owned it and leased it for free to the gardeners. The 
garden today is both a therapeutic and community garden, maintaining a portion of 
social program-funded volunteers and a waged coordinator to aid in reintegration 
and job-training skills on site. A member describes the garden as “the only place in 
Aarhus where people work as a community.” The initiative is connected to a larger 
foundation with an art gallery among other things. The foundation’s board is well 
established and meets six to eight times a year. 


Around 70 people are involved in gardening activities over the season (from 
April to November) and 12-15 daily. The community is open for anyone to join and 
has different levels of membership to share produce and access. Half of the volun- 
teers are members of the community and pay small annual membership fees which 
also allows them to get a 20% rebate off the garden’s produce. The paid part-time 
coordinator position is unique to this garden and external to the “Taste Aarhus” 
program, funded rather by a social welfare department of the municipality. The 
coordinator facilitates, organizes, and helps people to collaborate, inspects the gar- 
den daily in order to check what needs to be done, hosts morning meetings, and 
allocates tasks. According to the informants, the salary helps to ensure continuity 
and consistency in leadership, though the tasks are distributed democratically 
among those present each day. People choose what interests them from the task list 
depending on skill and strength or energy required. The gardening community has 
a roadside kiosk where they sell their produce at affordable prices. The profits go 
entirely back to the operations. That is why it is so important to protect the harvests 
as they are vital for the financial sustainability of the garden. 


Design and Amenities The garden has predominantly raised cultivation beds with 
hedges and fruit trees (see Figs. 4.10 and 4.11). It is a well-designed and comfort- 
able space, even if aging and built in several phases in a DIY fashion. The whole 
garden has a feeling of having evolved over time with different interests represented. 
There is a lot of moveable seating and flexibility, making it a peaceful and comfort- 
able place for relaxation and interaction with others. The garden also has green- 
houses, toilets, and beehives run by the urban beekeepers’ community BiStad. 


Activities This garden was the only urban agriculture initiative we visited in Aarhus 
where food was cultivated communally by the gardeners (since 2016 there have been 
a limited number of individual boxes). They cultivate fruits, vegetables, herbs, and 
flowers in an ecological manner. The garden involves the unemployed and offers 
programs for youth struggling with education. The members of the community we 
talked to described the garden as “the best doctor” — relieving stress — and explained 
that the gardeners together form a warm and welcoming community. The members 
are helpful to provide information to the visitors, offering tours and coffee. The com- 
munity hosts an open garden event a couple of times during the summer since joining 
the “Taste Aarhus” network. The garden facilitates socialization both between the 
members of the community and between the members and passers-by. 


Fig. 4.10 Gallo Gartneriet initiatives in Aarhus: polyculture cultivation beds, grass paths, and a 
seating area under a shady cherry tree. (Photo: authors) 


Fig. 4.11 Well-maintained cultivation beds in Gallo Gartneriet in Aarhus. (Photo: authors) 
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Fig. 4.12 A path from the garden to the beach through a train line. (Photo: authors) 


Relations to the Municipal Authorities and Policies This garden with a 30-year 
history only recently joined the “Taste Aarhus” network and did not receive any 
financial support from them as it was not a new initiative. Other municipal depart- 
ments, however, support the garden through welfare and disability funding and 
financing some of the volunteers. “Taste Aarhus” assists the garden with visibility 
and event promotion. During our fieldwork, this garden faced an uncertain future 
because of the pressure for land development in the area. No longer owned by the 
hospital, the land could be highly valuable for development due to its location. Our 
informants hope that the local government will help them to secure the land and 
provide funding to upgrade their aging toilets and equipment. 


4.4 Rotterdam: Different Budgets, Different Benefits 


Rotterdam has been early engaged in urban agriculture and alternative food systems 
movements. The municipality drafted an urban agriculture policy already in 2012 to 
make the city greener, but because of political change and financial difficulties, the 
policy has not been adopted. Urban agriculture in the city at the time of this study 
relied on bottom-up initiatives, was supported by different departments on a case- 
by-case basis, and was not covered by a specific policy or program like in Aarhus. 
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Our informants name several departments as particularly significant for supporting 
urban agriculture initiatives: city planning (land use policies), city maintenance 
(maintenance of public spaces), community services (well-being and social cohe- 
sion), and social affairs (employment and welfare policies). Funding of initiatives is 
always tied to specific outcomes (especially related to health and job creation) and 
requires specific reporting. On top of that, there are citywide support measures for 
community-based initiatives in public space’. The city district authorities can also 
support urban agriculture as part of urban renewal projects. The informants point 
out that the lack of coordinated activities between the departments (often run by 
different political parties) — coupled with a slow bureaucratic process — is a barrier 
to urban agriculture initiatives in the city: urban agriculture facilitation remains 
fragmented and inconsistent. 

Urban agriculture initiatives in Rotterdam must register as foundations. These 
foundations then get approval from the city to use public land or land reserved for 
redevelopment. The municipality of Rotterdam has a policy’ for the adoption of 
green spaces which gives a framework for providing land for urban agriculture ini- 
tiatives. This policy outlines opportunities, rules, and available guidance. It seeks to 
promote voluntary maintenance of outdoor space which should, nevertheless, main- 
tain public character and public access. The municipality keeps minimal regulations 
but focuses on safety, accessibility, and aesthetic qualities. According to the policy, 
the municipal authorities accept initiatives, including urban agriculture initiatives, 
in public land if they are found to be appropriate: easy to manage, have support 
among local residents, and are reconciled with other existing functions of the space. 
The policy stipulates that “in the main district structure, private initiatives that 
change the layout are in principle not desirable, unless they join (in image, use, 
material use and management) the prescribed structures” (our translation). 

At the time of our fieldwork in Rotterdam, the maximum land lease time for 
urban agriculture initiatives was five years, which was considered not enough for 
serious investments. As a result, “most initiatives are not living up to their full 
potential” (a local researcher/urban agriculture activist). Development pressure and 
uncertainty regarding the future of land contracts affect how the initiatives are run 
and how much money and labor they invest. In the case when urban agriculture land 
is up for redevelopment, the municipality does not always provide a replacement 
plot to the initiative affected. If new land is provided, it can be of a smaller size or 
in a very different location. 

The urban agriculture initiatives in Rotterdam we visited relied primarily on their 
own fundraising and membership fees. Other financial sources included social 
housing providers, philanthropic foundations, commercial companies, and regional 
banks. Social housing providers see the benefits of urban agriculture in enhancing 
the feeling of ownership and care important for the local residents, reducing crime, 


“One relevant example is CityLab010, a support program for residents, entrepreneurs and organi- 
zations that provide a solution for social challenges in Rotterdam: https://citylab010.n1/ 
>Municipality of Rotterdam. “Bewonersinitiatieven en zelfbeheer in de buitenruimte: aanbod, 
spelregels en advise” 
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and lowering maintenance expenditures for public spaces. The municipal authori- 
ties are not so active in providing funding for urban agriculture but can support the 
initiatives through sources related to other municipal objectives, including welfare, 
integration, social inclusion, landscaping, and green space management. Our infor- 
mants point out that it was easier to find funding from sources indirectly connected 
to urban agriculture. Hands-on support is provided by civil servants tasked with 
facilitating residents and social entrepreneurs. The maintenance department employs 
a city gardener that gives gardening advice and helps with maintenance work. It is 
also possible to borrow tools and equipment from the municipality. 

We chose to describe four of the urban agriculture initiatives (Fig. 4.13) we stud- 
ied in Rotterdam: Tuin op de Pier, Rotterdamse Munt, Hotspot Hutspot Krootwijk, 
and Voedseltuin Rotterdam. They do not represent all the variety of typologies of 
urban agriculture in the city but illustrate the span of different trajectories in how it 
can benefit the general public. 


4. Tuin op de Pier: waterfront permaculture’ 
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Fig. 4.13 Location of the studied urban agriculture initiatives in Rotterdam. (Basemap: 
OpenStreetMap) 
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Location and Connectivity The initiative began as a collective garden in 2011 and 
in June 2018 occupied a site (4500 m°) designated for future residential develop- 
ment (delayed due to the economic crisis) at Rotterdam’s waterfront. After 2018 this 
urban agriculture initiative moved to another site, but the description here captures 
the situation during our fieldwork (see Figs. 4.14, 4.15, 4.16, and 4.17). The site was 
surrounded by recent residential and office buildings, a parking lot, and green space. 
The area was characterized by low traffic and oriented toward walking and cycling. 
Our informants described typical residents of the area as white and affluent. The site 
we visited had open access and partial fencing but no gates, thereby both visually 
and physically permeable for the public. The garden itself provided great views over 
the harbor. Together with the adjacent green space and playground, the garden was 
part of a bigger multifunctional area with a variety of recreational activities. 


Fig. 4.14 Map of Tuin op de Pier in Rotterdam with entrances (red arrows) and paths (red dash 
line). (Map design: Kristin Sunde) 
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Fig. 4.15 Tuin op de Pier in Rotterdam has a variety of plants in their cultivation beds of a circular 
form. Surprise elements like sculptures and curiosities can be found throughout. (Photo: authors) 


Fig. 4.16 Design elements of Tuin op de Pier in Rotterdam. (Photo: authors) 
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Fig. 4.17 Tuin op de Pier in Rotterdam: minimal protection from bad weather, a storage, and a 
pizza oven. (Photo: authors) 


Management and Funding Mechanism The garden was run as a communal one — 
without individual allotments, with tasks shared by the 10-15 members of the urban 
agriculture initiative. It was managed by a foundation, whose board were residents 
of the neighboring high-rise (marked by above-average market prices). The land was 
owned by the municipal authorities, which gave permission for use through a 7-year 
rent-free lease contract, while the plot was awaiting development. In 2018, the site 
was slated for development, and the garden was preparing for relocation to a smaller 
(750 m°) spot nearby when we visited. The urban agriculture initiative was estab- 
lished through the voluntary work of members with a financial grant from a bank 
along with help with material and equipment loaning from the regional and munici- 
pal authorities. Maintenance was covered by membership fees and supporting busi- 
ness: each donated around 25€ per year in exchange for their name on the garden sign. 


Design and Amenities The initiative was a designed garden focused on permacul- 
ture — an alternative to the industrial agriculture movement emphasizing eco-design 
principles, site specificity, and the importance of agroecological configuration 
(Ferguson & Lovell, 2014). The garden was designed by a member of the initiative 
who happened to be a landscape architect and consisted of permaculture beds, a 
greenhouse, sheds for storage of tools, and a pizza/bread oven. It also had a limited 
number of picnic tables and benches. The site lacked any lighting but was lit from 
the nearby areas. The design of the garden allowed the presence of loose, adaptable, 
and unrestricted areas that could evolve over time. Between the growing areas, there 
was significant space that allowed movement. 
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Activities Active participation in the gardening was limited to the members, 
although anyone was welcome to join gardening occasionally. The members grew 
vegetables, herbs, and flowers and took care of the garden. There were regular 
weekend meetings followed by joint work and socializing. A few members of the 
urban agriculture harvested and stored food for others to pick up when some were 
not available. According to our informants, the initiative facilitated socializing and 
community building by allowing people to get to know each other and develop rela- 
tionships: “It’s a place where people meet and BBQ together” (a member of the 
initiative). The initiative also engaged with people outside of their community. The 
garden held two major events per year (in December and July), attracting up to 100 
visitors, and invited groups from local schools to pick strawberries. The initiative 
tried to reach nearby disadvantaged communities but attracted few new members, as 
many wanted individual plots, which the garden did not offer. The gardeners also 
experienced homeless labor migrants loitering and stealing harvest, despite being 
invited to share in the work and harvest in shorter periods. 


Relations to the Municipal Authorities and Policies As mentioned by several of 
our informants, this initiative helped the municipality of Rotterdam to transform an 
earlier dumping ground associated with drug dealing and prostitution into a safe and 
clean area ready for redevelopment. The municipality assisted with initial soil reme- 
diation and provided access to water, but the foundation itself brought in additional 
soil, suitable for gardening, from local farms. The municipal authorities were not 
involved in the management of the initiative, except for establishing some standards 
for aesthetics and maintenance and sending occasional complaints if these standards 
were not met. As mentioned by one of the gardeners, they wanted as little involve- 
ment from the municipality as possible. In general, the initiative had a good working 
relationship with the municipal authorities. The initiative was a part of the “Green 


connection’ — a city walking tour used in public health and tourism promotion of 
Rotterdam. 


5. Rotterdamse Munt: commercial herb garden’? 
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Location and Connectivity The initiative Rotterdamse Munt (see Figs. 4.18, 4.19, 
4.20, and 4.21) started in 2014 and occupied a spot of 4600 m? reserved for future 
development in a socially disadvantaged neighborhood characterized by ethnic 
diversity of the residents. The urban agriculture initiative moved after our visit, but 
in 2018, its site was surrounded by two roads with car traffic as well as bicycle 
paths. It was enclosed by transparent fences with barbed wire. An informant from 
the garden explained this decision due to a lot of vandalism and theft at a nearby 
allotment garden. There were only two entrances, not otherwise connected to main 
paths or other activities. The garden was open to the public during the afternoons a 
few days a week, but as pointed out by the initiative leader, few people came despite 
open gates and welcome signs. 


Management and Funding Mechanism The garden was initiated by a social 
entrepreneur who gathered partners and secured funding from the authorities (on 
the city, regional, and national scales) and private entities, such as a bank. The gar- 
den was started as a private social enterprise managed as a foundation with one 
main manager. The foundation per requirements was managed by a board and paid 
a partial salary to one coordinator also working in the shop/café. The land was 
owned by the Rotterdam municipality and provided on a temporary basis. The ini- 
tiative managed to negotiate a permanent contract for a larger amount of land situ- 
ated nearby and positioned over a metro line that stops it from future development 
and moved after our visit in 2018. The garden was run on the labor of volunteers 
who were mainly nearby residents or social clients from the municipality. The urban 
agriculture initiative was envisioned as a business that sells both products produced 
by the garden itself and local and sustainable products from other sources. The goal 
of the initiative was to become self-sufficient and cover the salary for its manage- 
ment along with material needs (the goal had not been reached at the time of our 
fieldwork). The initiative also invited sponsors and had signage with sponsors’ 
names, both public and corporate. The initiative had around 40 volunteers with 


Fig. 4.18 Map of Rotterdamse Munt in Rotterdam with entrances (red arrows) and paths (red dash 
line). (Map design: Kristin Sunde) 
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kruidenloket 


tuinwinkel 


Fig. 4.19 Cultivation beds in Rotterdamse Munt in Rotterdam with a permanent shelter and a 
cafe/shop in the background. (Photo: authors) 


Fig. 4.20 Informal open-space seating area in Rotterdamse Munt in Rotterdam. (Photo: authors) 
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Fig. 4.21 An insect hotel 
in Rotterdamse Munt in 
Rotterdam. (Photo: 
authors) 


diverse backgrounds and life situations; some of them were sent for support in inte- 
grating into work life. Volunteers spent different amounts of time in the garden and 
usually stayed for a year each. All volunteers went through a process to become 
involved, including an introduction meeting, communication of expectations, and 
mentoring with someone more experienced. 


Design and Amenities The garden was well maintained and beautifully designed 
with attractive solutions like clearly laid out raised beds with signage about each 
plant and windscreens over shipping containers. This garden demonstrated one of 
the ways to practice urban agriculture in an aesthetically pleasing and well-kept 
place. On the site, there were nicely designed beehives, greenhouses, and a shop/café 
with outdoor seating. The greenhouses function as space for education, plant produc- 
tion, and storage. There was also a sheltered gathering place for storytelling or group 
sessions. The visual identity was consistent in all the building cladding, down to the 
branding of the produce. At the same time, the space was the most controlled among 
all we visited during fieldwork and was strictly functionally planned. The space itself 
did not facilitate spontaneous interactions: it did not feel comfortable to just come in 
and sit in the garden without being a member or customer. There were no dedicated 
places for recreation aside from the gathering place and area near the café. 
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Activities The garden produced herbs and honey from their own beehives and 
sold a range of sustainable products and gardening tools. Visitors could come to 
clip and buy herbs or purchase dried teas and herb mixes. However, the main mis- 
sion of the garden was stated as connecting people with nature, with food (by devel- 
oping people’s tastes), and with each other. The initiative organized events, at least 
two festivals a year. The initiative also held a variety of educational and social activ- 
ities: they collaborated with nearby schools, organizing school visits that help to 
connect children to food cultivation. 


Relations to the Municipal Authorities and Policies The initiative relied on the 
good relationship with the Rotterdam municipality for their land and some of their 
funding. It also worked as a provider for the city in terms of school and reintegration 
services. According to our informant, some volunteers were paid by the authorities 
(through the municipality or the Dutch employee insurance agency) for their work 
from reintegration or social care budgets. Our respondents reported that the garden 
helped to rebuild people’s self-esteem and confidence: volunteers were successfully 
finding their jobs somewhere else after working in the garden. However, according 
to the manager of the garden, in municipal funding, the value of such things as 
rebuilding of confidence of people looking for jobs was underestimated as concrete 
results were difficult to report. The garden had to develop a cost-benefit analysis to 
demonstrate to the authorities the value of their job reintegration services. 


6. Hotspot Hutspot Krootwijk: social housing enterprise* 


Increasing access and Building communities to 

animation in public | Contributing to social | Producing and spread cultivation 

space services distributing food knowledge 

Present, smaller Significantly present, | Significantly present, | Significantly present, 

public reaching a large reaching a large reaching a large public 
public public 


“https://www.hotspothutspot.nl/hotspot-hutspot-krootwijk/ 


Location and Connectivity The initiative started in 2017 as acommon garden built 
in the yard of a social housing complex (see Fig. 4.22) in a marginalized neighbor- 
hood. The garden is not fenced, which was a conscious decision of the initiative 
even though they experience cases of vandalism and theft. The project coordinator 
explains: “These kids are so poor. So, if they’re stealing vegetables for their fami- 
lies, then that’s actually great.” 
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Fig. 4.22 Hotspot Hutspot Krootwijk in Rotterdam is situated in the courtyard of social housing. 
(Photo: authors) 


Management and Funding Mechanism This initiative is one of several social 
enterprises in Rotterdam which combine urban agriculture with the provision of 
social services. It was established by an artist-activist. The initiative is financed by 
a variety of actors. The coordinator’s salary is paid by a subsidy from the 
municipality’s housing department, while other costs are covered by a grant given 
by a philanthropic organization to enhance social cohesion and participation. At the 
time of our fieldwork, the garden was primarily run by the project coordinator, who 
was also a chef in the subsidized café on the housing site. He has experience work- 
ing with challenged youth and adults and engages local residents and their children 
in work both in the garden and in the café. 


Activities This garden and café together work toward combating local social 
issues. The café uses produce from the garden, a nearby farm, and grocery store 
discards. They provide affordable warm meals for any visitor and those who cannot 
afford to pay eat for free. Children from the neighborhood volunteer to wait tables 
and help with cooking as well as gardening and learning food-related skills. The 
café further hosts a free library of donated books and runs different activities in the 
neighborhood. 
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7. Voedseltuin Rotterdam: the food garden’ 


Increasing access and | Building communities to 
animation in public | Contributing to social | Producing and spread cultivation 
space services distributing food knowledge 


Present, smaller Significantly present, | Significantly present, | Significantly present, 
public reaching a large reaching a large reaching a large public 
public public 


“https://voedseltuin.com/ 


Location and Connectivity The initiative started in 2010 and is the largest garden 
among those visited in Rotterdam. The garden (see Figs. 4.23, 4.24, and 4.25) occu- 
pies a previously vacant spot in a not-very-central area. 


Management and Funding Mechanism The garden is run by a group of 45 volun- 
teers. According to the garden’s website, the initiative is both environmentally sus- 
tainable but also economically viable. The initiative invites different sponsors, listed 
on their website. 


Fig. 4.23 Main path in Voedseltuin Rotterdam. (Photo: authors) 


Vegetation in Voedseltuin Rotterdam. (Photo: authors) 
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Design and Amenities The garden was run using principles of permaculture, simi- 
larly to Tuin op de Pier described above. During our visit, they were discussing 
expansion and ambitions to give a park-like appearance to the area. 


Activities Voedseltuin Rotterdam works as an experimental space where experi- 
ments can be directly connected to new forms of gardening and food cultivation as 
well as welfare projects focused on the reintegration of people into work life. The 
garden produces fresh fruits, vegetables, and herbs for Food Bank Rotterdam,’ 
which delivers free food packages to low-income households. The volunteers work- 
ing in the garden were involved in construction work and growing, as well as the 
communication and marketing of the initiative. The initiative is also occupied with 
contributing to bettering the neighborhood’s development. 


Relations to the Municipal Authorities and Policies The initiative aims to make 
Rotterdam a healthy city: “We support a sustainable urban society with healthy food 
for everybody; without poverty and social exclusion. Working towards people who 
actively shape their personal lives and take responsibility for each other and for their 
environment” (our translation from the initiative’s webpage). 


4.5 Discussion: The Four Publicness Trajectories of Urban 
Agriculture in the City 


The urban agriculture policies and initiatives described in the two previous sections 
show that great variation exists even in how the same municipal facilitation plays 
out on the ground. We saw that the Aarhus municipality developed a cohesive pro- 
gram focused on urban agriculture and aided gardeners by promoting existing ini- 
tiatives, supporting new initiatives with funds and land negotiation, and initiating 
their own, top-down, urban agriculture-related projects. The initiatives described in 
Sect. 4.3, illustrate a variety of benefits to different publics provided by the urban 
agriculture — with or without municipal support. The municipality of Rotterdam 
lacked a cohesive urban agriculture policy but supported initiatives through land 
negotiation and through a variety of budgets for integrating, welfare, or green space 
management services. The initiatives presented in Sect. 4.4, differ in scale, organi- 
zation, design, and which publics they serve. 

This chapter critically examines the possibilities and trade-offs gained from inte- 
grating urban agriculture into public space, rather than providing a normative guide 
for how to facilitate urban agriculture. We discuss this across the cases through the 
four publicness trajectories identified at the beginning of this chapter: increasing 
access and animation in public space, contributing to social services, producing and 
distributing food, and building communities to spread cultivation knowledge. 


TVoedselbank Rotterdam: https://voedselbank.nl/ 
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A. Access and animation: increasing access and animation in public space 
For Varna and Tiesdell (2010), animation “involves the degree to which the design 
of the place supports and meets human needs in public space, and whether it is 
actively used and shared by different individuals and groups” (p. 585). This trajec- 
tory of publicness is largely restricted to the people who can pass through the bor- 
ders of the urban agriculture’s plot and the associated public space surrounding it. 
The urban agriculture initiatives we studied in Aarhus and Rotterdam demonstrate a 
range of ways that positively affect access to, and animation in, the space they are 
situated. These include the following: making physical access easier for passers-by 
(PIER2 Haven), creating visually welcoming and aesthetically pleasant space 
(Gallo Gartneriet, Tuin op de Pier; see Fig. 4.26), organizing events, attracting new 
visitors (Rotterdamse Munt, Tuin op de Pier), increasing safety through regular gar- 
dener presence (PIER2 Haven), encouraging spontaneous interactions (Gallo 
Gartneriet, “Edible pathways”), and providing social opportunities (all). 

Urban agriculture’s potential to increase animation and access is especially vis- 
ible in places under redevelopment, like in the cases of PIER2 Haven in Aarhus and 
Tuin op de Pier in Rotterdam. These qualities basically did not exist in these places 
before the urban agriculture initiatives activated them. As noticed by Larson (2006), 
urban agriculture has a potential to create sustainable communities by being a part 
of brownfield redevelopment processes. However, using urban agriculture as a tool 
in redevelopment is not unproblematic, as it can lead to gentrification in the long 
term, as suggested by literature devoted to green gentrification (see, e.g., Maantay 
and Maroko (2018)). PIER2 Haven and Tuin op de Pier can be seen as drivers and 


Fig. 4.26 Welcome sign and open access in Tuin op de Pier in Rotterdam. (Photo: authors) 
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products of gentrification, as they help attract market-rate or higher development 
and draw resource-strong users to previously working-class and industrial areas. 
Urban agriculture, nevertheless, can be both a contributor and a resistor to green 
gentrification (McClintock, 2018). As Sbicca (2019) reminds us, if urban agricul- 
ture supports or resists green gentrification depends on the conditions where it is 
realized, including the role of the municipal authorities. Here we see municipal 
provisions in both Aarhus and Rotterdam for urban agriculture to maintain an 
amount of access for all — no matter who the gardeners are. In this manner, the ini- 
tiatives are prevented from fully restricting access to public space, even if the ani- 
mation sparked in some initiatives may draw narrower publics than others. 


B. Community: contributing to social services 

In our empirical material from Aarhus and Rotterdam, we see that delivering social 
services, like educational and reintegration programs, is both a source of funding 
for urban agriculture initiatives and an argument for the municipalities to justify 
urban agriculture support. The provision of social services is especially vital for the 
survival of urban agriculture in Rotterdam, where a lack of urban agriculture- 
focused policy leaves financing to the creativity of initiative coordinators. In return, 
we see the initiatives strongest in this trajectory of publicness manage to reach a 
broad sector of society, including people with a variety of needs — well beyond local 
residents and gardeners. In this manner, the urban agriculture becomes a “public 
thing” — a matter of common concern, through which parts of our welfare system 
are exercised (Honig, 2017). This trajectory is fundamental for the essence of 
many — but not all — urban agriculture communities that strive to make the world a 
better place and frame themselves as an alternative path for societal transformation 
(McClintock, 2014). 

Realizing urban agriculture as an agent of social services can meet some chal- 
lenges, as the case of Tuin op de Pier in Rotterdam shows in their struggle to engage 
the homeless outside of a municipal mandate or funding. Additional resources, 
especially human resources, and comprehensive facilitation can, however, make this 
task more feasible, as we see in the other Rotterdam initiatives. Rotterdamse Munt 
leans heavily upon government-supported organized volunteer work for job reinte- 
gration and skill training. Hotspot Hutspot krootwijk was established to deal with 
social problems on the very local scale of the neighborhood, with assistance from 
the municipal housing department. Gallo Gartneriet in Aarhus is also interesting in 
this publicness trajectory because it was originally created as a therapeutic garden 
for people with mental challenges and has continued to provide welfare services 
with financial support while opening access to others interested in gardening (tra- 
jectory “Access and Animation”). Similar to findings from Oslo (see Chap. 6), the 
paid position of a coordinator seems to be vital for both longevity of urban agricul- 
ture and their ability to provide social services that reach a broader, city-wide public. 


C. Food: producing and distributing food 

Food production may be the most theorized area of municipal facilitation of urban 
agriculture (see, e.g., Meenar et al. (2017), Stanko ad Naylor (2018), and Thibert 
(2012)), but we see that it can also become a public good when the food is 
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Fig. 4.27 Shop in Rotterdamse Munt. (Photo: authors) 


distributed beyond the garden. The food serves as a physical but mobile link between 
the area of the garden, the gardeners, and the people who receive what has been 
produced there — extending a public beyond the physical border of the garden and 
broader than the group of gardeners involved in production. We see that both the 
Aarhus and Rotterdam municipalities view food as a by-product of urban agricul- 
ture and not as an end unto itself, as they favor other benefits. For example, the 
primary aim of Aarhus’s “Edible pathways” intervention is to slow cyclists rather 
than strawberry production. For many urban agriculture initiatives, in contrast, food 
is the main motivation — Rotterdamse Munt is attempting to sustain itself as a com- 
mercial garden; Gallo Gartneriet’s produce is sold at a roadside kiosk to cover 
operations costs; Voedseltuin Rotterdam and Hotspot Hutspot Krootwijk began with 
the goal of distributing food to the poor (Fig. 4.27). 

Food is a limited resource; therefore the question of distribution is crucial to 
assess its public benefit. Horst et al. (2017) suggest “caution in automatically con- 
flating urban agriculture’s social benefits with the goals of food justice” because 
“urban agriculture may reinforce and deepen societal inequities by benefitting better 
resourced organizations and the propertied class” (p. 277). We see this where initia- 
tives in Aarhus largely have private boxes and produce remains within the gardening 
community. However, the municipality’s guideline to provide publicly harvestable 
produce is a measure in the trajectory to increasing the public that can enjoy the 
produce. 
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We see that urban agriculture initiatives vary greatly in both the amounts of food 
grown and how broadly it is distributed. The initiatives that produced food beyond 
the gardening community clearly stand out as extending their public reach in this 
dimension (Voedseltuin Rotterdam, Hotspot Hutspot Krootwijk, Gallo Gartneriet, 
Rotterdamse Munt). Further, providing the produce for free or at subsidized prices 
appears to ensure a broader diversity of potential end users, whereas selling pro- 
duce for profit narrows the potential pubic reached in this dimension 
(Rotterdamse Munt). 


D. Knowledge: building communities to spread cultivation knowledge 

While food itself is a limited resource, knowledge about food and cultivation can 
benefit an infinite number of people — reaching the broadest public out of these 
publicness trajectories. All initiatives we visited in Aarhus and Rotterdam contrib- 
uted to disseminating cultivation knowledge in different forms, both on-site and 
through potentially far-reaching internet resources. For example, at Rotterdamse 
Munt, each planter box had a sign with information about plants, and their website 
has a shop where shipping of products is possible within all of the Netherlands. In 
Tuin op de Pier in Rotterdam, the gardeners promote permaculture by creating a 
special gardening place, explaining their principles online, and inviting to seasonal 
events. Because of the design, just being in the garden increases awareness regard- 
ing alternative ways of agriculture. Aarhus has built this dimension of publicness 
into their urban agriculture program, requiring all supported initiatives to host two 
events a year. They further support this by hosting an umbrella web resource? that 
connects all the initiatives and provides information as well as cultivation resources 
open to all. Even if food production has not been central, the knowledge of food 
cultivation is lifted as an arena to tie other qualities together and make public space 
with urban agriculture a matter of public concern. 


4.6 The Publicness Trajectories and Capabilities 


By briefly relating these four trajectories of publicness to the operationalization of 
Nussbaum’s (2011) capabilities (see Chap. 2), we can see that the two conceptual 
frameworks are intertwined in attempting to define differing extents people are able 
to lead fulfilling lives through the use of public space in cities. Publicness here has 
offered us a way of framing the extent and recipients of benefit from a given public 
space through an urban agriculture initiative. We see that the different trajectories 
may reach differing extents in both breadth and number of people but also corre- 
spond to slightly different capabilities that can be offered to the public included. 
The publicness trajectory “Access and Animation” is essential for publicness of 
urban spaces and contributes to several capabilities operationalized in the context of 
urban agriculture in Chap. 2: Life and Bodily Integrity (safety), Bodily Health 


è http://smagpaaaarhus.dk/ 
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(access to green spaces, good quality of outdoor areas), Senses, Imagination, 
Thought (qualities of design), Other Species (access to nature), and Play (cultural 
activities). While there are many capabilities that can be supported here, they are 
relatively restricted to a local presence in a specific space and specific interactions, 
which demand more of the details of the design and activity program of urban agri- 
culture initiatives. The concept of access further can come into clear conflict with 
that of food production, where attempting to offer the capabilities connected with 
the trajectory “Food” may require lessening access in trajectory “Access and 
Animation.” 

Dealing with social challenges and providing social services are crucial for 
approaching human flourishing (see Chap. 2) and the publicness trajectory 
“Community” contributes to such capabilities as Bodily Integrity (crime preven- 
tion), Senses, Imagination, Thought (freedom of expression, opportunities for cre- 
ativity, experience of well-being), Emotions (support of mental health, facilitation 
of meaningful relations with others, protecting from anxieties and fear), Practical 
Reason (opportunities for political engagement), and Affiliation (social inclusion, 
opportunities of various forms of social interactions). The social services we found 
approached in many urban agriculture projects presented here broaden the reach 
beyond one plot or demographic group, as can be a limitation among many garden- 
ing groups (Christensen et al., 2019). As we saw both in Aarhus and Rotterdam, 
urban agriculture initiatives can empower people and communities by enhancing 
their capabilities — thus contributing to social entitlements in Nussbaum’s 
(2003) terms. 

Producing and distributing food (trajectory “Food”) can be identified within 
such capabilities in the context of urban agriculture as Bodily Health (access to 
local organic food), Practical Reason (bottom-up processes), and Other Species 
(involvement in growing food). The regulations around food production for distri- 
bution and the practicalities of food production in quantity can limit how accessible 
these are, defining one of the major tensions we find in urban agriculture in pub- 
lic space. 

The publicness trajectory “Knowledge” supports several capabilities, includ- 
ing Senses, Imaginations, Thoughts (political activism, opportunities for creativ- 
ity), Practical Reason (bottom-up processes, citizens’ participation), Other 
Species (relation to nature), and Control over One’s Environment (influence on 
physical settings). Here, urban agriculture initiatives can have much broader 
impacts, even to international publics from the activities they have in a singular, 
localized space. 

Urban agriculture in public space becomes a resource for supporting these 
capabilities to different publics that can participate. This chapter clearly illustrates 
that the capabilities cannot be taken for granted as automatically growing from 
including urban agriculture in public space. They are possibilities for some that in 
certain situations exclude other people and possibilities. Both the organization 
and ground operations of each initiative and facilitation and regulation by munici- 
pal agencies must work together to maximize benefits to the majority, if not 
all users. 
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4.7 Concluding Remarks: Publicness Trade-Offs 


In our research, we found that urban agriculture can contribute to a vast variety of 
benefits to different publics, reaching well beyond the boundaries of the garden. 
With urban agriculture, public spaces can engage in municipal and even interna- 
tional goals offering capabilities to both gardeners and more extensive publics. 
However, the different ways that urban agriculture can benefit external secondary 
and tertiary users (Eason, 1989) can come into conflict with its primary users — 
urban gardeners. In the urban agriculture contexts of Aarhus and Rotterdam, we 
identify both trade-offs and synergies between different urban agriculture benefits, 
as well as the extent benefits from one urban agriculture site may reach. We see that 
both food production and social services can lead to reducing access and animation 
within urban agriculture, as they produce particular needs for controlling access. 

High levels of animation and easy and welcoming access are the starting point 
for most literature and normative goals for public space. We see that while they may 
come at the cost of what the space can produce, these qualities do contribute to the 
number of people exposed to cultivation knowledge — even without becoming active 
gardeners. This chapter offers a variety of trajectories for understanding what pub- 
licness can mean in urban space, allowing that inaccessible spaces may also provide 
public benefits. Retaining a balance and variety of publics served by urban spaces 
appears to be key for urban agriculture to contribute to a wide range of capabilities 
in a city. 

Further study could attempt to understand the trade-offs between internal bene- 
fits, like the sense of community and personal growth and health, against the wider 
public benefits that this study has sought to bring forward. One may begin with a 
hypothesis acknowledged in public space literature (see, e.g., Hajer and Reijndorp 
(2001)), that the less intimate the space, the harder it may be to establish close and 
tight connections — highly animated urban agriculture projects may also struggle 
with supporting community and personal benefits. 

How urban agriculture initiatives function in public space is complex, context- 
dependent, and defies simple normative or policy solutions. This anthology starts to 
point at a handful of potentially beneficial policy measures. To support human flour- 
ishing on the individual and community levels (see Chap. 2), cities need a variety of 
public spaces and urban agriculture initiatives that can alternately support internal 
relationships and reach out with a variety of public benefits. Not every urban agri- 
culture project needs to be a physically accessible and inviting public space in order 
to benefit local society and support capabilities at personal, interpersonal, and soci- 
etal levels. There are multiple ways that urban agriculture in public spaces can reach 
out to different publics, demonstrating that there are paths to publicness and capa- 
bility building that can include physical fences and locks. 
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Chapter 5 A 
The Rise and Fall of Public Urban gag 
Gardens: Four Cases from in and around 
Copenhagen 


Bettina Lamm and Anne Tietjen 


5.1 Introduction 


Over the last 15 years, a great number of urban gardens have emerged in Copenhagen 
and other cities in Denmark. These gardens have introduced into the city fabric new 
spatial aesthetics and social practices around the process of vegetable production. 
The main components of these spaces are plants and soil in raised planters built 
from recycled euro pallets, seating, compost bins, and toolsheds. 

In the Western world, urban gardens and other temporary urban spatial projects 
have become a visually recognisable typology across urban areas (Skytt-Larsen 
et al., 2022). Urban gardens have often sprung up on vacant lots and cracks in the 
urban fabric and have given room to a style of management and maintenance that 
differs radically from those used in traditional urban open spaces. In addition to 
aesthetics and materiality, they share approaches and visions, not only about how 
we can grow food but also about how cultivating food can be a vehicle for social 
collective activities in public spaces. The process of growing greens can be a meta- 
phor for and at the same time a concrete measure for nurturing and cultivating living 
things — including plants, animals, humans, and communities. 

Many of the urban gardens are run by groups of cultural activists committed to 
creating a greener and more socially just city through bottom-up initiatives and 
experimentation with urban form-making. They share visions of how we can grow 
and harvest our own vegetables and how gardening practices can become meaning- 
ful activities in the city. The place-making and social dimensions of urban garden- 
ing, along with visions for greening the city and local food production, are driving 
forces behind many urban gardening projects. Other practical and political agendas 
are the promotion of regenerative nature management methods and permaculture. 
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Other urban gardens are created and operated by cities, developers, and organisa- 
tions to support a variety of strategies, from urban transformation and cultivating 
new neighbourhoods to public participation and social cohesion. Across Danish cit- 
ies, urban gardens are used as strategic tool in urban planning and policy (Jensen 
et al., 2012). Public, private and civic organisations have learned from the knowl- 
edge gathered through the activist-driven urban gardening practices: how to design 
and manage space, cultivate atmosphere, do citizen outreach, and facilitate partici- 
pation. Urban gardens have proved their worth as a way to achieve political objec- 
tives, such as creating citizenship, green and social regeneration of residential areas, 
citizen volunteering, good neighbourliness, and temporary activation of vacant sites 
(Jensen et al., 2012). 

In 2015, the City of Copenhagen launched a decade long vision for public urban 
life ‘Fællesskab København’ (Copenhagen in Common) that aimed to cocreate ‘a 
living city’, ‘a city with an edge’, and a responsible city’ (Københavns Kommune, 
2015a). That year — and clearly intended as a part of this vision — the city published 
a handbook for how to start an urban garden on private or public vacant lots, or as a 
part of existing public spaces (Københavns Kommune, 2015b). The publication 
marked the culmination of a wave of new common urban gardens in Copenhagen. It 
also outlined some of the many challenges that public urban gardens can face in the 
city, from finding and legally renting a plot and organising initiatives to meeting 
public access requirements and cleaning up pollution. 

This book chapter presents the story of four urban gardens in and around 
Copenhagen, Denmark started between 2011 and 2013. All four urban gardens were 
community-driven and open to the public but varied widely in their organisation, 
management, funding, and urban contexts. Two of these urban gardens were bot- 
tom-up citizen initiatives, while the two others were part of formal urban develop- 
ment; one was started by a private developer and the other was part of a municipal 
area renewal project. 

The authors were particularly interested in the agendas pursued by the communi- 
ties who manage the urban gardens, how these agendas relate to the specific site and 
context, and how the urban garden initiators negotiated demands for public access 
while creating a lasting urban gardening community. After 4 to 6 years, both of the 
bottom-up initiatives had ended, so it is relevant to look into what resources were 
needed to run the urban gardens and what might have led to their closure. The chap- 
ter borrows from the authors’ direct knowledge of the cases and from various writ- 
ten and online sources. 


5.2 Urban Agriculture Cases 


Prags Have, PB43, Copenhagen 2011-2015 

Byhaven 2200, Nørrebro Park, Copenhagen 2012-2018 
Havnehaverne, Opdagelsen, Søndre Havn, Køge 2013 — ongoing 
Byhaven, Sundholm, Copenhagen 2013 — ongoing 
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5.2.1 Prags Have 


Prags Have (translated Prags Garden) was a temporary urban garden and common 
space occupying a post-industrial site in the Amager Øst district of Copenhagen that 
operated between 2011 and 2015. Owned by the Dutch Akzo Nobel, the former 
Sadolin factory was leased to the cultural entrepreneurs ‘Giv rum’ that transformed 
the site into the shared community PB43 hosting creative startups, cultural collab- 
orative activities, as well as the urban garden Prags Have (Andersen & Toft- 
Jensen, 2012). 

The garden was started by a self-organised group of ten committed students and 
cultural activists, who poured all their creative energy into creating and running the 
place. None of the initiators had any green competencies but had experience and 
skills around community building, cultural management, and urban design. Their 
main agenda was to create an urban practice that could involve local citizens, and 
they were interested in the shared spatial practices that the garden could become a 
catalyst for (Andersen & Toft-Jensen, 2012). Though privately owned, Prags Have 
ran as an open community space with full public access. So that more people would 
get involved in the day-to-day management, the group formed a citizen association 
with the aim to be replaced later on by a local citizen association. 

Prags Have covered a 230-square-metre triangular site. The 140 planting boxes 
were built from euro pallets that could be moved around easily to enable the con- 
stant reorganisation of the garden and to elevate the planting areas from ground soil. 
Other amenities included a kitchen, seating areas, shrubs, hedges, a tree house, a 
chicken coop, and a soil pile. As there was no ownership of the individual planting 
beds, everyone could participate in growing and harvesting the crops. The produce 
would either be consumed on-site at community dinners or sold to raise money to 
support activities in the garden. 

Prags Have hosted numerous social events inviting local people and others inter- 
ested in joining planting days, educational workshops, and community dinners 
advertised via Facebook events and posters placed around the neighbourhood (Prags 
Have FB). As the initiators had limited gardening skills, the process of building and 
cultivating the urban garden became a shared learning experience. 

The events attracted some local residents and especially children from neigh- 
bouring social housing estates were drawn to the garden and used it as a playground. 
However, most of the participants in gardening and community dinners were resi- 
dents of Copenhagen who shared the founders’ interest in creative approaches to 
city-making and urban events, and were attracted by the garden’s aesthetics and its 
successful social gatherings. 

With their strong vision for Prags Have, the project initiators managed to create 
an urban garden that was loved by many and served as a model for how to organise 
and run community activities. The atmosphere was welcoming, and a large crowd 
of visitors attended the organised events or hung out informally in the space. Prags 
Have also hosted activities for the local municipal office, as the garden matched 
their agenda for increasing spatial and social activities in the neighbourhood. Only 
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the production of vegetables proved to be inconsistent, perhaps because no one had 
clear responsibility over specific planting boxes. Moreover, projects often started 
but were not followed upon, and it could prove difficult for newcomers to join and 
participate in the gardening process. 

The urban gardeners wanted to put their energy into community building and 
gardening but spent most of their time addressing technical and legal challenges 
around soil conditions or fundraising. The discovery of ground contamination 
proved challenging to solve. While the Copenhagen municipality supported Prags 
Have as part of a greater urban strategy, its regulations demanded sudden new and 
costly measures to address surface coverage, accessibility, and more (Andersen & 
Toft-Jensen, 2012). 

The spatial practices of Prags Have were a tool for collaboration and negotiation 
both within the urban gardening community and its space and within the external 
world through fundraising, communication, applications, and the establishing of a 
dialogue with municipalities, land owners, and neighbours around legal issues and 
access considerations. 

Overwhelmed by administrative challenges and being unsuccessful in establish- 
ing a sustainable local group that could take over, the founders eventually ran out of 
steam. Many looked for more stable jobs, started families, and were unable to help 
with time- and resource-consuming gardening, facilitation, and management tasks. 
For the founders, the garden was a stepping stone into positions in the cultural 
sphere, art world, or urban development. Prags Have also inspired many new com- 
munity garden projects that had the social and cultural collective as the main driver. 

In 2015, 4 years after it started, Prags Have hosted for a few months a school 
called ‘Den Grgnne Friskole’ (Green Free School), bringing new life into the space. 
Eventually, the Pelican self-storage company bought the site and tore down all 
existing structures and gardens to establish a warehouse (Prags Have FB) (Figs. 5.1 
and 5.2). 


5.2.2 Byhaven 2200 


Byhaven 2200 was an urban community garden located in a public park in the dense 
city district of Nørrebro in Copenhagen. As a bottom-up initiative. ‘Byhaven 2200’ 
began in 2012 with the creation of an association that shaped the visions and regula- 
tions for a community garden that remained active until 2018 (Urbangardening.dk). 

The location of Byhaven 2200 was unusual, as the garden was built in the former 
dog area within the public green park ‘Ny Nørrebroparken’. The materiality, detail- 
ing, and processes were a contrast to the surrounding park, yet it fitted, as the park 
was divided into smaller sections to make room for different programs and com- 
munity initiatives. Byhaven received permission from the municipality to use the 
public space in exchange for an assurance that the garden would be publicly acces- 
sible and welcome all following the municipal requirements for urban gardens on 
publicly owned land (Københavns Kommune, 2015b). 
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Fig. 5.1 Prags Have sat on a corner site furnished with an eclectic collection of colourful planting 
beds and a rich variation of seating possibilities. (Photo: Bettina Lamm) 


The garden space consisted of 20 DIY (do-it-yourself) raised planting beds 
built in uneven shapes from half-round barked rafters ‘skiers’ (Dolleris ). 
Other features included a pizza oven, a toolshed, water tanks, compost site, vari- 
ous seating arrangements, and many small self-built projects. The garden was a 
gathering place for urban farming enthusiasts and a source of inspiration 
for initiatives around permaculture gardening and community building 
(Urbangardening.dk). 

Run by a citizens’ association, Byhaven 2200 was based on nine principles 
informed by permaculture theories and practices that through the cultivation of 
plants, and ethics of stewardship aim to contribute positively to the local environ- 
ment and community (Byhaven 2200, Dolleris 2014b). 

Every Saturday, Byhaven hosted well-attended gardening workdays open to 
everyone. Besides gardening, the space served as a hub for social events around 
pizza making and music. Much effort went into discussing management prac- 
tices, how to organise the working days, how to communicate and recruit garden- 
ers, and how to distribute maintenance tasks. Educational signs explaining what 
was in the planting boxes and how they should be cared for were placed across the 
garden and planting beds. A key concern became the sharing of workload across 
volunteers, as participants often seemed more interested in socialising than in 
gardening. 

The garden’s popularity as a public space and hang-out area proved to be a chal- 
lenge, with different needs, expectations to be addressed. The agreement with the 
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Fig. 5.2 The ground surface of Prags Have had to be covered with a membrane with pebbles on 
the top to protect against the polluted soil beneath. This required ample time and economic 
resources. (Photo: Bettina Lamm) 


municipality was that the site would be accessible to all and become one of the 
park’s public areas. The publicness goal was consistent with Byhaven’s visions of 
community and inclusivity, and an important question was how to accommodate the 
more vulnerable groups of citizens minimizing potential conflicts with other user 
groups. With its material and aesthetic variations of planting beds, colours and veg- 
etation, and cosy corners and seating, the garden became a home base for many 
individuals who could not find space elsewhere. 

The nine permaculture-inspired principles were supplemented by a list of ten 
more practical ‘commandments’ to inform people’s conduct and behaviour in the 
garden, including keeping a good tone, disposing of trash, not urinating in the gar- 
den, and keeping dogs calm (Poveda 2015). Obviously, there were challenges 
around how to be in and care for the garden. Pee, dogs, cleaning up, trash, substance 
abuse, and a sense of unsafety became themes that the garden group had to consider 
in their gardening visions. 

In 2018, due to a lack of resources, Byhaven 2200 finally closed, and its plants 
and built elements were removed (urbangardening.dk). Without a core group that 
would commit to the continuous management of the garden, including handling 
contracts with the city, the site was eventually bulldozed by the municipality of 
Copenhagen (Tantrumpanda 2019). In a slightly ironic paper, garden activist 
Tantrumpanda observed that Byhaven 2200 had many ‘likes’ but not enough local 
committed participants as many had moved since the garden’s inception. He also 
commented about people’s interest in so many other things beyond gardening: 
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You are in an urban garden, but you really want to have a farm. [...] You are in an urban 
garden, but you really want to do interviews for your university. [...] You are in an urban 
garden, but you really want to play guitar. [...] You are in an urban garden, but you really 
want to make pizza. 

(Tantrumpanda 2019) 


As the first urban garden to become nestled in a public urban park, Byhaven 2200 
illustrated how spatial practices can connect and create community within the citiy’s 
public spaces. It also showed that managing and tending to an urban garden requires 
resources that go well beyond what is available in an exclusively volunteer-run proj- 
ect (Figs. 5.3 and 5.4). 


5.2.3 Byhaven Sundholm 


Sundholm district is an area where several municipal institutions that host different 
spaces, resources, and activities for some of the city’s most vulnerable citizens are 
located. Amidst this historic district, in 2013 the municipal area regeneration agency, 
in close collaboration with the adjacent activity centre for vulnerable citizens and 
municipal social service, established the urban garden Byhaven Sundholm 
(Konradsen et al., 2013). 


Fig. 5.3 Byhaven 2200 with its edge of vegetation and planting beds towards Ny Nørrebro Park. 
(Photo: Bettina Lamm) 
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Fig. 5.4 Entering Byhaven 2200 you were welcomed with guidelines for how to use and care for 
the garden. (Photo: Bettina Lamm) 


The urban garden site is open and publicly accessible and flanked by a bicycle 
path and a social housing estate on one side and a fenced high-security institution 
on the other. The urban context is complex with many different types of ‘neigh- 
bours. Across the street are newer buildings, such as the new Danish television 
headquarters, banks, offices, and hotels in the new district of Ørestaden. 

The garden itself is an intimate oasis-like space with planting beds, lush vegeta- 
tion, a greenhouse, a chicken coop, rabbits, and a bonfire pit. It is a picturesque and 
cosy place, which stands in stark contrast to its surroundings. Everyone can come 
here to garden or recreate. Its public facilities are clearly marked, recycling stations 
are available, and simple gardening tools are easy to find guided by signage describ- 
ing how to use the garden and where to find things. 

Early in the process, a strategic decision was made to let the activity centre users 
be part of the startup and establishment of the garden before inviting other local 
institutions and neighbours to join in (Konradsen et al., 2013). This ensured that 
vulnerable citizens would be welcome in the garden as the pioneers of the space. 
Citizens can come and find employment in the activity centre to maintain the garden 
or feed the chickens (Lygum, 2021). 

Partly a social worker, partly a farmer, a staff person manages projects and sup- 
ports citizens. According to him, even people with substance abuse problems can 
join as long as they are ‘contactable’ (Lygum, 2021). The garden project is a bridge- 
building initiative between vulnerable citizens, dwellers of Sundholm, and the 
neighbouring community. Besides activity centre workers, residents can get access 
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to individual planting beds, and neighbouring schools and institutions use the gar- 
den for educational purposes. 

The diversity of users is unique, and most of the social work goes into creating a 
sense of safety and acceptance for all. This is also where some of the vulnerable citi- 
zens can come and seek rest if they have been quarantined from the homeless centre 
at Sundholm. 

At times things do get stolen or burned, and morning clean-ups might require the 
removal of discarded bottles and containers (Lygum, 2021). The manager stays in 
constant dialogue with the many different groups to maintain respect for the place 
and keep it open in a continuous process of cultivation of care. Everyone should feel 
welcome and everyone should feel responsible. This unique balance of rights and 
responsibilities makes Byhaven Sundholm a success story for the constant care and 
attention public landscapes require (Figs. 5.5 and 5.6). 


5.2.4 Havnehaverne 


Opdagelsen (The Discovery) is an open space in the harbour area of Søndre Havn in 
Køge, a post-industrial site currently transforming into a new urban district. The 
developer Køge Kyst initiated a series of temporary urban projects within the open 
spaces to attract citizens and cultivate new uses and practices amidst the former 


Fig. 5.5 Byhaven Sundholm with planting beds and greenhouse viewed from the public path that 
crosses through the garden. (Photo: Bettina Lamm) 
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Fig. 5.6 Around Byhaven Sundholm there are educational signs describing where to find and how 
to use different garden features. Here a sign shows the way to the compost. (Photo: Bettina Lamm) 


industrial sites. The ‘phase zero’ of the planning strategy aimed at cultivating ‘The 
Life before the City’ (Køge Kyst, ). 

One of these projects was the creation of the urban garden ‘Havnehaverne’. The 
project was developed in partnership with Det Grønne Hus (Green projects munici- 
pality), that also led the process, BOGL Landscape Architects, and the social car- 
pentry project Kgge Bugt Projektcenter. The idea for a community gardening space 
emerged in 2012 at a local culinary school, as a result of the positive experiences 
gained with the piloting of a bookable mobile kitchen (Køge Kyst, Opdagelsen). 
The kitchen was an art piece created in 2012 by Jesper Abille for the site-specific 
exhibition Urban Play — another initiative cultivating the former industrial spaces 
for recreational uses (Lamm & Brandt, ). 

From the start, the urban garden wanted to not only grow vegetables but also 
produce and share meals. The garden featured an elaborate outdoor kitchen 
equipped with four workstations, large grills and access to water, electricity, and 
bathroom facilities. Citizens in Kgge could book the kitchen area for different gath- 
erings from children’s birthday celebrations and outdoor dining to cooking 
school events. 

The space holds 85 custom-made raised planting beds prepared by the Køge 
Bugt Projektcenter workers and assembled on-site with the help of residents. Locals 
can get their own planting bed if they sign a contract committing to the caretaking 
of their small lot. Other planting beds are managed by school classes and institu- 
tions or used for experimental projects by the Køge Food community (Køge 
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Fédevarefellesskab). Seven common gardens are shared, and anyone can freely 
pick herbs and greens, an attempt to compensate for conflicts around access and 
claimed thefts (Wagner, 2016). 

The urban garden Havnehaverne has relied on a consistent flow of resources 
from the start. The built structures and basic maintenance were funded by the devel- 
oper Køge Kyst while Det Grønne Hus manage and support the distribution of 
planting beds, provide know-how and organise gardening and cooking workshops. 
The individually managed planting beds create a sense of ownership and continuity, 
as they require frequent visits from local gardeners. 

Today, Havnehavene continues to serve as an activator at the former warehouse 
site in the transforming harbour, while the new city is being constructed around it. 
Eventually, the site will be absorbed by new city structures, but the plan is that 
Havnehaverne will relocate to a different space within the neighbourhood, which 
has so far been impossible. Meanwhile, a new urban gardening project, Køge Fælles 
Jord, has started in Køge around the experiences Det Grønne Hus, and thanks to the 
help of some of the citizens engaged in Havnehaverne (Figs. 5.7 and 5.8) (Køge 
Fælles Jord). 


5.3 The Four Urban Gardens: Discussion 


Two of the gardens, Prags Have and Byhaven 2200, were created through citizen- 
driven bottom-up initiatives. The other two, Sundholmen Byhave and Havnehaverne, 
had public (municipal) or private organisations behind them. While the two citizen- 
driven urban gardens did not last and only were in existence for a limited number of 
years, the two urban gardens with public/private organisational support and man- 
agement are still active. Two of the gardens, Prags Have and Havnehaverne, were 
conceived as temporary from the start - as they were located on vacant former indus- 
trial sites in urban redevelopment areas. Byhaven and Sundholm Byhave were both 
potentially permanent projects located on municipal land. All four gardens were or 
are openly accessible to everyone and theoretically open to everyone’s participation. 
The four Danish cases introduced in this chapter are illustrative of the possibilities 
but also challenges, connected with operating urban gardens in public space. 
Byhaven 2200 literally cultivated public space by creating an urban garden in an 
existing public park. Being on public land required that the citizens’ association 
managing the space made it publicly accessible and that they actively and strategi- 
cally worked to allow everyone to participate in it — a task which was not without 
conflict given the diversity of needs, interests, and resources in the various 
user groups. 

Prags Have, on the other hand, was open to the public even though it was built on 
private land. Prags Have turned a private plot into a public space by cultivating an 
urban garden and inviting everybody to participate in the project. Havnehaverne is 
publicly accessible and explicitly created by the developer to cultivate community 
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Fig. 5.7 Havnehaverne — the harbour gardens — black planter boxes distributed across the vacant 
building site in the transforming industrialised Køge harbour. The open kitchen and the seed stor- 
age building can be seen in the back. (Photo: Bettina Lamm) 


and activate spaces yet to be developed carefully balancing private cultivation and 
public access. 

While also open and accessible, Sundholmen Byhave distinguished itself for a 
special focus on the inclusion of vulnerable citizens. Here the core idea has been to 
connect people across social boundaries through the collective practice of garden- 
ing in shared, public space. 

In both Prags Have and Byhaven 2200, the garden was a tool for community 
building at the local scale, a goal that became more important than the gardening 
itself. Both projects exemplify a do-it-yourself (DIY) urbanism of bottom-up initia- 
tives dependent on the voluntary work of local enthusiasts who run and maintain the 
gardens. Despite being accessible to everyone, the spaces of Prags Have and 
Byhaven 2200 achieved the character of ‘commons’ rather than public spaces in the 
sense that they belonged to and were used by a somewhat stable community of 
gardeners. 

As top-down initiatives by public or private organisations, Havnehaverne and 
Byhaven Sundholm could rely on sufficient resources to facilitate gardening and 
community building, yet even here a ‘gardening community’ emerged which identi- 
fied with the place and each other, making this public space acommons. But whereas 
planting beds in Prags Have and Byhaven 2200 were shared, Sundby Byhave and 
Havnehavern in Kgge’s growing plots were ‘owned’ and cared for by individuals or 
institutions. 
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Fig. 5.8 Havnehaverne — the harbour gardens. Individualised planter boxes. (Photo: Bettina Lamm) 


Havnehaverne and Byhaven Sundholm did from the start have significant access to 
resources — something that was not available in Prags Have and Byhaven where all 
work — both social and gardening as well as fundraising — was carried out by volunteers. 

Prags Have and Byhaven 2200 may have failed to improve urban ecologies and 
nature in the long term, but they did contribute to developing new relationships 
between people and other living things in the city. They also stimulated community 
building, supported DiY urbanism initiatives, and encouraged experiments with 
new ways of public life in public spaces and new ways of taking care of and main- 
taining public space. While these two urban gardens were temporary, they did sup- 
port and stimulate a number of capabilities as defined by Nussbaum (2003) during 
their existence (see also Chap. 2). Beyond bodily health addressed in terms of food 
production, nutrition and physical activity (C2), the capabilities also included con- 
trol over one’s environment (C10), cultivation of practical reason through opportun- 
ties for community engagement and bottom-up initiatives (C6) opportunities 
for engaging in tactile and creative expressions (C4), sustaining affiliation, inclu- 
sion and a sense of belonging (C7), cultivating emotional health (C5) opportunities 
for interaction with other species (C8). 

Both Sundholmen and Havnehaverne took much of their inspiration from Prags 
Have and Byhaven 2200 as well as other activist-initiated projects. While the 
explicit aim in Byhaven Sundholmen was the inclusion of vulnerable groups and in 
Havnehaverne to stimulate community development, both projects used gardening 
as a tool to advance several human capabilities (Nussbaum, 2003) in a similar 
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manner as Prags Have and Byhaven did. These include the development of physical 
health (C3), the stimulation of senses and imagination (C4), and the cultivation of 
relations with other people (C7) as well as other species (C8). The cultivation of 
capabilities through spatial practices of gardening and caring for a collective 
green space is perhaps more prominent in the established urban gardens than in the 
temporary ones, simply because of their longevity and the ability to engage profes- 
sional staff to facilitate the nourishing of both garden and people. Yet, a top-down 
management limits some capabilities such as the opportunity to exercise practical 
reason (C6) and control over one’s environment (C10). 

In conclusion, creating and cultivating an urban garden — especially when the 
goal is to establish community and keep public access — requires resources, continu- 
ity, and persistent work. The social aspects as well as the tending of plantings require 
attention and continuous care. One cold hope that in the future public agencies will 
recognise the widespread community benefits and opportunities for cultivation of 
capabilities that urban gardens can provide and increase funding and resources in 
support of community-oriented urban gardening places and practices in pub- 
lic space. 
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Chapter 6 A 
Motivations, Supporting Factors gest 
and Challenges for Urban Agriculture 

in Public Space: Experiences from Oslo 


Katinka Horgen Evensen and Vebjørn Egner Stafseng 


6.1 Introduction 


How do we practice urban agriculture in public space? In this chapter we present 
case studies from Oslo, in which urban agriculture has been integrated in urban 
public spaces. We have collected experiences from eight urban agriculture projects 
of various typologies, scales, and organizational models, from the city farm to small 
experimental cultivation projects. The projects represent four ways of organizing 
urban agriculture activities in public space that take aim of being accessible for 
large and diverse segments of urban populations. In this study we focus on aspects 
of urban agriculture in public space that can be relevant in the development of 
socially sustainable compact neighborhoods. We have used Woodcraft and col- 
leagues’ (2012) understanding of social sustainability as bearing on “... the infra- 
structure to support social and cultural life, social amenities, systems for citizen 
engagement and space for people and places to evolve” (p. 16). The overall objec- 
tive of this study was to uncover organizational issues of urban agriculture in public 
space, potential well-being impacts for city dwellers, and publicness aspects for a 
broader community. 

The existing research on urban agriculture and the multifaceted impact on the 
well-being of those who participate in it has mainly taken a qualitative approach (for 
a literature review, see Audate et al., 2019). Research has reported benefits of par- 
ticipation in urban agriculture activities that can relate to quality of life in the city, 
such as aesthetic and social experience (Hale et al., 2011) and social cohesion (Veen 
et al., 2016). Urban agriculture has also been connected to learning, eco-literacy 
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(Rogge et al., 2020) and healthy eating (Litt et al., 2015). In a review of quantitative 
evidence of health impacts of urban agriculture, Tharrey and Darmon (2022) 
revealed mixed results regarding improved physiological health and physical activ- 
ity but positive associations between urban agriculture activity and improved mental 
and social health. 

Considering previous research, it seems fruitful to apply a eudemonic under- 
standing of well-being when studying benefits from urban agriculture (see Chap. 1) 
since many of the benefits reported relate to social interaction, learning, and self- 
actualization which again relate to the idea of human flourishing. In our research we 
therefore used the capability approach of Nussbaum (2011) to understand what a 
good life in the city can entail. Nussbaum draws on the eudemonic traditions for 
understanding human well-being and opportunity to live a life in dignity. She out- 
lines a set of opportunities, or what she refers to as ‘capabilities’, that can enable 
people to live a good life. These capabilities include experiencing safety and bodily 
integrity, possessing the right to political anticipation, and exerting control over 
one’s own environment. They also encompass feelings of affiliation or belonging, 
being able to express oneself creatively, engaging with one’s senses, as well as 
maintaining contact with nature and the living world. Employing the capability 
approach which acknowledges the importance of such wide range of aspects of 
everyday life, we could explore the potential of urban agriculture as a public space 
use that contributes to human well-being in the city. 

To uncover the potential of urban agriculture to create inclusive, public meeting 
places, we analyze the cases in terms of publicness, understood as opportunities for 
interactions in and with physical space that link people (Tornaghi & Knierbein, 
2014). We have used the conceptualization of publicness relevant for urban agricul- 
ture in public space by Murphy et al. (2023) (see Chap. 4). Using this conceptualiza- 
tion, we could identify how urban agriculture could support publicness in each case 
through increasing access and animation in urban space, contributing to social ser- 
vices, producing and distributing food, and building communities to spread cultiva- 
tion knowledge. 


6.1.1 Context and Objective 


During the last decade, there has been an upsurge of urban agriculture projects in 
Oslo. Based on the knowledge on the potential benefits of urban agriculture activi- 
ties, the municipality has developed a strategy for urban agriculture (Oslo Kommune, 
2019). The strategy has five goals that focus on the capacity of urban agriculture to 
green the city, local food production, creating meeting places and learning arenas, 
and contributing to Oslo becoming a cooperating knowledge city (see Chaps. 11 and 
12). The municipality operates with ten typologies of urban agriculture projects, 
from publicly accessible edible parks to therapeutic gardens for institutions (Oslo 
Kommune, 20272). 
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The Cultivating Public Space (CPS) project focuses on how urban agriculture can 
be systematically integrated in urban public spaces, ensuring its accessibility for 
large and diverse segments of urban populations (see Chap. 1). In this chapter we 
explored the range of urban agriculture practices experienced in public space in Oslo 
through interviews and observations. The objective of this case study was to (1) 
uncover organizational issues of urban agriculture in public space: identifying typol- 
ogies of public urban agriculture in Oslo and mapping motives, supporting factors, 
challenges, and visions for practicing urban agriculture within cases representing 
these typologies, and (2) identify publicness impacts, addressing the potential of 
urban agriculture for creating inclusive meeting places for the broader community. 


6.2 Methods 


6.2.1 Methodological Approach 


We analyzed and collected experiences from eight urban agriculture projects in 
Oslo. Through interviews with project initiators and managers, we mapped experi- 
ences of practicing urban agriculture in public space, both in practical terms and in 
terms of meaning or benefits to the users or local community. We studied the proj- 
ects over time through field visits and initial and follow-up interviews a year later 
with initiators and project managers. This research approach allowed us to 
gain a deeper understanding of the cases that could give insights into how urban 
agriculture can be systematically integrated in urban public spaces and ensure 
accessibility to a wider population. 


6.2.2 Case Selection and Analysis 


Our case selection was a collaborative effort with key public, private, and non- 
governmental stakeholders who were gathered in two workshops, organized by the 
CPS project partners. With additional conversations with urban agriculture project 
leaders we got a comprehensive overview of the diverse urban agriculture initiatives 
in public spaces in Oslo, which were active until June 2018. In total, we considered 
20 cases, which we categorized using Lohrberg’s (2019) typologies of urban agri- 
culture and the primary, secondary, and tertiary users’ framework described in 
Eason (1988) (Appendix 1). 

Based on field visits and mapping, we selected cases that were (1) situated in 
accessible public spaces, (2) within densification areas, and (3) offered collective 
cultivation/food production. The selection also represented a variety in typologies, 
scales, and organizational models of public urban agriculture. The cases (Table 6.1, 
Fig. 6.1) are not an exhaustive overview of all the ways of practicing urban 
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Table 6.1 Selected cases of urban agriculture projects in Oslo 2018-2019 


Innovative urban 


Typology/ Urban agriculture in | Neighborhood | agriculture-gardens 
model City farm central public parks | garden (rooftop/floating) 
Urban Development of park | Existing parks in Green space in | *Publicly 
structure | in transformation central urban area suburban area __| accessible rooftop 
area in central urban garden in central 
area urban residential 
area 
**Floating 


educational garden 
on the river/in the 


Oslo-fjord 
Case/ Loseter Schous plass/ Voksenenga Sagene takhage 
project Sofienbergparken nermiljghage (rooftop garden) 
Snippen Ellingsrud Grønlands flytende 


parsellhagelag | hage (2018) 

Dr. Dedichens | Oslo Fjordhage 
Drivhus (2019) 

(floating garden) 


Fig. 6.1 Location of the eight cases in Oslo 


agriculture in public space. Rather, they describe typologies and organizational 
models visible in the Norwegian context. In our study we therefore found it advan- 
tageous to differentiate the broad category of collective food production in urban 
gardening with which Lohrberg (2019) operates, into four typologies/models: the 
‘City Farm; Urban agriculture in central public parks the ‘Neighborhood Garden; 
and Innovative Urban Agriculture-Gardens in Public Spaces. 

All the projects was initiated between 2011 and 2018 and received funding from 
either a foundation or the municipality’s urban agriculture funding scheme. Some 
projects even secured financing through funds in support of public art in urban 
regeneration areas. 
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We developed our case descriptions and analyses, applying the conceptualization 
of publicness relevant to urban agriculture in public space (Murphy et al., 2023; see 
Chap. 4). Our field visits and interviews detailed the cases in terms of location and 
connectivity, design and amenities, management, and activities. This approach 
allowed us to assess how urban agriculture activity could support publicness in each 
case, by increasing access and animation in public space, contributing to municipal 
services, producing food, and networking communities to spread cultivation 
knowledge. 


6.2.3 Project Initiators and Managers’ Experiences 


From March 2018 till February 2020 we conducted 17 semi-structured interviews 
with project initiators and managers. In the first year, the interviews focused on the 
background and motivation for the initiative, organizational matters, cooperation 
with other actors, activities yearly programming and expectations for the coming 
season. The second year was part evaluation and follow-up and part reflection on the 
achievements and challenges of the project. Some projects had multiple managers 
or coordinators whose perspectives could contribute to a deeper understanding of 
the project. In some projects, new managers took over after the second year, and one 
project ended after the first year. 

We analyzed and transcribed interviews with the project managers, conducting a 
thematic content analysis on the material (Braun & Clarke, 2006). This helped us 
identify (1) motives for initiating the projects; (2) supporting factors, or what made 
it possible; (3) challenges in practicing urban agriculture in public space; and (4) 
visions or potentials for further development. We discussed and decided what char- 
acterized each case on these four topics that were especially relevant for under- 
standing urban agriculture in public space. The interviews with project managers 
were a source of valuable information to describe the cases in addition to the proj- 
ects’ web pages. See Appendix 2 for research ethics. 


6.3 Experiences from Oslo 


In the following we briefly describe each case and present our findings related to 
motives, supporting factors, challenges, and visions for practicing urban agriculture 
in public space based on interviews with initiators or managers’ experiences. Then, 
for each case we present an overall assessment of publicness relevant to urban agri- 
culture activities (Murphy et al., 2023) to draw possible comparisons across the 
typologies of urban agriculture projects. In the discussion and concluding section, 
we address aspects relevant to practicing urban agriculture in public spaces 
and review lessons learnt. 
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6.3.1 City Farm 


Loseter is park of the central Oslo redevelopment area, Bjørvika, and represents the 
‘city farm’ urban agriculture typology. Table 6.2 provides a description of the case. 
Pictures 6.1 and 6.2 show the site and its surroundings. 


Initiating and Managing Urban Agriculture in Public Space 


In the following sections, we present our findings derived from interviews with the 
initiator and the two Losaeter city farmers. 


Motives 


The project’s main objective was described by the initiator of Loseter, to become an 
outdoor culture institution in the city. This can be traced back to its genesis as a 
public artwork, being a part of the regeneration of the waterfront of Oslo. “They 
aimed to create a ‘cultural institution without walls’ with a focus on intangible cul- 
tural heritage. A central emphasis of the art project was the importance of tacit 
knowledge and skills in crafts, such as the baking of traditional bread and the 


Table 6.2 Case description Loszter representing the city farm typology 


Loseeter (est. 2011 as the free allotment garden Herligheten) 


Location and connectivity 

Public park in high-profile waterfront development area surrounded by major cultural 
institutions, expensive housing, and corporate headquarters. Transformation area surrounded by 
construction sites (2018-20). Situated by highway with heavy traffic and noise exposure 
(65-70 dB) (Miljédirektoratet, 2022). Poorly connected to public transport. Well connected to 
cycling and walking paths. 

Design and amenities 

Approx. 7000 m’ (total area). Cultivation in fields and hilly terrain. Artfully designed baking 
house with woodfired ovens and cooking facilities. Outdoor seating. Occasionally sheep/hens 
in season. 

Management 

One full-time city farmer was employed to maintain the area and facilitate events, helped by a 
full-time seasonal worker. In 2019, Agency of Urban Environment, Oslo municipality took over 
the responsibility from Norges Bondelag (Norwegian Farmers’ Union). 

Activities 

Weekly open workday and dinner. Participants are instructed in the work needed done 
(weeding, harvesting, compost making, planting, etc.); a meal is prepared, mainly using 
produce from the garden and bread made on-site. Venue for courses in various cultivation or 
food-related techniques and crafts, as well as art and cultural happenings. Organized activities 
for groups from dementia care, vocational training, and internships for gardening students. 
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Picture 6.1 The social facilities and vegetable bed at Loszter. (Photo: Brooke Porter) 


Picture 6.2 The baking house at Loseter. (Photo: Brooke Porter) 
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handling of wood-fired ovens. Loszter was envisioned as a place where these skills 
could be practiced, preserved, and passed on. This makes knowledge dissemination 
focusing on cultural heritage another central objective of the project. The activities 
of cultivating, preparing, and preserving fruits, vegetables, and bread serve as a 
means to create an arena for arts and creativity. This was also connected to a third 
objective, participation and empowerment. Loseter wanted to provide meaningful 
experiences to visitors as active contributors to the various activities. According to 
the initiator, empowering citizens was an important motive for the project, showing 
people how they “... can act and influence their environment and the city and their 
own life” and linked this motive directly to public health. 


Supporting Factors 


In this project some guiding principles of organization were highlighted as sup- 
porting factors. The project’s success was ascribed to the overarching idea of 
organic development of the place. As the first city farmer described it: “... it’s a 
strength that we do not have a clear strategy plan, because that is exactly what 
makes room for things to develop organically based on the people who joins, and 
wants something, or has the knowledge about something.” Aesthetically, the proj- 
ect strives to keep it “unfinished” with a rougher surface than elsewhere. This 
intentional aesthetic choice aims at fostering a sense of inclusivity by making peo- 
ple feel they can join and contribute without extensive knowledge or skills. Another 
guiding principle was making room for experimentation by testing out prototypes 
such as the initial parcel garden (Herligheten) and a baking house. The initiator 
pointed out that the process of creating Loseter was unique, in that it allowed for 
a long-term perspective, to test the response in the population. These guiding prin- 
ciples seemed to affect the expressions of creativity and the activities at Loseter. 
The second city farmer concluded that less control or rules make people more 
creative, and he observed that people tend to forget themselves when working in a 
group and toward a common goal. Although Loseter was open for experimenta- 
tion and user influence, the cultivation activity was still run by the city farmer 
securing a high level of professionality, which also seemed to characterize the 
place and its success. 


Challenges 


Overall, the initiator and the city farmers mentioned a few challenges with the 
project. Loseter is a designated public park in the waterfront area in central 
Oslo, but one may question the perceived publicness of the place. Combining a 
welcoming public park with a highly professionalized hub for specialized baking 
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and cultivation may be challenging. Losæter did offer activities for a broad spec- 
trum of user (i.e., pupils, youth in vocational training, people with dementia, 
local immigrant women). Still, both social and physical barriers may exist for 
entering the park as a visitor and joining the activities. Both the city farmers 
insisted that the users are diverse and internationally represented. One admitted 
that it has become a place for engaged young adults that now finally have found 
their place for cultivation in the city: “I think that also has something to do with 
the aesthetics out here [...] I think it appeals to that group [...] not those who are 
stressed by the fact that it is not so damn nice and that we do not have the signs 
in order and all that.” The other city farmer pointed to aesthetics as being a poten- 
tial social barrier that may be present at Loseter, namely, that some people asso- 
ciate graffiti and pallet collars with alternative, social groups. Examples of 
physical obstacles were no signs directing people to the place, and the main gate 
was hidden and situated on a heavily trafficked road. One of the city farmers 
described this as a key to protecting it from the crowds of the neighboring popu- 
lar waterfront sites and keeping the atmosphere and contrasting aesthetics of 
the place. 


Visions 


At Loseter the above-described organic development strategy kept the manage- 
ment from having too clear a vision for the place instead letting it evolve as freely 
as possible. However, the first city farmer desired to develop the place as a hub for 
farmers interested in using regenerative farming! as a unifier of farming movements, 
envisioning it as a place where growers from both conventional and organic move- 
ments could meet and engage in dialogue. The city farmers also expressed a desire 
to forge partnerships with local and national arts and culture institutions, such as the 
Munch Museum and Deichman, Oslo’s main public library. 


6.3.2 Urban Agriculture in Central Public Parks 


The typology urban agriculture in central urban parks is exemplified by the case 
Schous plass/Sofienbergparken described in Table 6.3 and Snippen in Table 6.4. 
Pictures 6.3, 6.4, and 6.5. show how cultivation areas fit into the two parks. 


! An alternative farming practice focusing on regenerating/building agricultural soil while produc- 
ing food. 
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Table 6.3 Case description of Schous plass and Sofienbergparken, representing the typology 
urban agriculture in central urban parks 


Schous plass (est. 2017) /Sofienbergparken (est. 2019) District Griinerlgkka 


Location and connectivity 

Public square (Schous plass) and park (Sofienbergparken) in densely populated central district. 
Well connected to public transport and walkways. 

Design and amenities 

Schous plass: Public square in front of public library with a combination of cobbles and lawn. 
Cultivation in existing flower beds on one side of the square with information signs. 
Sofienbergparken: Large public park of which about 1500 m? was a newly established garden 
parcel with greenhouse and shed. Surrounded by low fences (planned removed). 

Management 

The Schous plass project started as a collaboration between the district, the library, and social 
entrepreneurs working with food, design, and communication. The district green space 
management has since then integrated urban agriculture in selected parks. Local youth 
participated in the green space maintenance as part of a vocational training program. The local 
library was involved through a special focus on cultivation, food systems, and ecology in their 
dissemination work. 

Activities 

In Schous plass the library hosted community dinner events and an outdoor café in summer in 
collaboration with the local youth in vocational training, local restaurants, and other food- 
related organizations. They also wanted to focus on circularity and make and use compost from 
food waste from local restaurants. 

In Sofienbergparken, the district hosted garden activities for local kindergartens and schools 
(sowing, planting, harvesting, etc.). 


Table 6.4 Case description of Snippen representing the typology urban agriculture in central 
urban parks 


Snippen (one season in 2018) District Gamle Oslo - Tøyen 


Location and connectivity 

Public park next to Oslo’s botanical garden in a densely populated central district. 

Well connected to public transport and walkways. 

Design and amenities 

Cultivation in singular raised oval beds designed for the park which has a theme playground 
with organic forms. No information signage. The Agency of Urban Environment, Oslo 
municipality, designated an area of the park to cultivation activities for the local residents. 
Management 

A coordinator from the District Gamle Oslo - Tøyen organized volunteers in cultivation groups 
of local women and parent groups, kindergartens, and a group of foreign nationals. 
Activities 

Planning, sowing, planting, maintaining, and harvesting. Cultivation courses given to the 
groups. They had plans for a harvest gathering, but most of the produce was lost for various 
reasons during the season. 


Initiating and Managing Urban Agriculture in Public Space 


In the following, we present our findings on practicing urban agriculture in public 
space based on interviews with the coordinator of park management and the project 
coordinator in District Graunerlgkka, the head of the District Griinerlgkka Library, 
and the project coordinator for Snippen at District Gamle Oslo. 


Picture 6.3 Schous plass with cultivation in former flowerbeds around the library. (Photo: Troels 
Rosenkrantz Fuglsang) 


Picture 6.4 Layout of the Sofienbergparken cultivated areas. (Photo: Vebjørn Stafseng) 
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Picture 6.5 Snippen seen from the street. (Photo: Beata Sirowy) 


Motives 


One primary motivation for introducing urban agriculture into the central public 
park management of the Griinerlgkka District was to activate the parks, and 
thereby enhancing their safety and security. The parks and public squares selected 
for urban agriculture witnessed significant improvements. Through cultivation, 
introducing new organized activities, and ensuring the presence of employees, vol- 
unteers, and youth employed during the summer. In the Gamle Oslo - Tøyen District, 
the Snippen Park project wanted urban agriculture to encourage the multicultural 
community to use public space more actively and in new ways. Participation and 
empowerment were important motivations. In the words of the Snippen Project 
coordinator: “...instead of saying that a municipal service tries to fix people’s 
problems, you support them, you empower them to make possible what they want. 
And they want green social meeting places.” By engaging local teenagers in green 
space management, District Griinerlgkka also sought to give them essential voca- 
tional training, as part of a community scheme against child poverty, and improve 
their sense of belonging. Finally, cooperation between the green space manage- 
ment and the local library was established to disseminate knowledge on food sys- 
tems and ecology. The head of the local library, who had been involved in most of 
the activities of the Schous project, saw dissemination of knowledge as an essential 
motivation. He also expressed the wish to change the outdoor space through a pro- 
gramming of activities from Spring to Fall and to create a sense of belonging by 
facilitating encounters across generations and minorities. 
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Supporting Factors 


The success of the establishment of the projects in District Griinerlgkka was ascribed 
to the collaboration across sectors and the public-private partnerships created in 
the process. Both projects involved a mix of actors from different sectors in the 
municipality, private enterprises, and volunteers. The head of the local library 
emphasized the need for careful selection of partners and the reliance on enthusiasts 
[ildsjeler] or drivers to achieve their goals. The involvement of youth and volunteers 
in the operation of parks and public spaces underscored the importance of technical 
expertise, which was instrumental in the projects’ success. This is exemplified by 
the diverse range of competences needed from the various actors involved in the 
projects, such as in design, horticulture, social work, and pedagog. According to the 
District Griinerlgkka project coordinator, they involved youth vocational training, 
“but the final touch [is] done by professionals. And I think it has a lot to say in these 
public spaces, that it [is] proper, it [is] nicely executed.” According to the project 
coordinator, District Griinerlgkka professionals affiliated with the project provided 
special competences and library management offered the requird daily support. 

Finally, the willingness to test innovative practices seemed to be a key strategy. 
By innovative practice, we mean new ways of thinking partnerships and collabora- 
tion, activating public spaces, and green space maintenance. In the Griinerlgkka dis- 
trict, they used existing funding for green space maintenance to cultivate edible 
instead of ornamentals. At Snippen, they gave volunteers a space to practice vegeta- 
ble cultivation as well as socialization, while keeping a part of the park lush, pub- 
licly accessible and well-kept. These examples all shared a common dimension 
of multifunctionality in the occupation of public spaces. 


Challenges 


The projects in Schous plass and Sofienbergparken were described as successful in 
several ways. Their events were well attended and appreciated, but they would have 
liked to engage more residents in everyday activities. They describe some instances 
of lack of appreciation of urban agriculture by the general public. The project coor- 
dinator in District Griinerlgkka was concerned about people’s perceptions of urban 
agriculture as “a gimmick” and that public health benefits from cultivation activities 
were not given the deserved attention. The projects encountered several design- 
related challenges, with the Snippen project facing obstacles both practically and in 
communication. The project manager experienced reactions from the public while 
working in the park, due to the lack of signage identifying their project. “The reac- 
tion we got sometimes was ‘you are doing something illegal’ ‘What are you doing?’ 
“This is not yours; you cannot do this.” The practical challenges were a lack of a 
tool shed and access to water on the site, which made them have to carry all tools 
and attached hoses to distant water sources. Furthermore, the design of the planter 
boxes provided by the municipality (Picture 6.6) proved not to be suited for vegeta- 
ble growing and was too wide for kindergarten children. Finally, both projects had 
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issues relating to their temporary mandate for using the space for urban agriculture. 
Schous plass was planned to be transformed into a paved square, but the project 
initiators kept developing it in line with the project, and the head of the local library 
argued that they had transformed the square for less than the official plans. The 
integration of cultivation within Snippen park remained a pilot project lasting for 
only one season. 


Visions 


The project managers saw potential embedding multifunctional cultivation in public 
green space. The Griinerlgkka project coordinator had ideas for smarter and 
even more useful ways for managing cultivation activity at a district level, like 
transforming parts of parks into edible gardens that can also function as school gar- 
den. They also wished to implement and expand systems for circularity in practice, 
such as using surplus from local restaurants for compost. The local public library 
wished to increase the cultivated area in the surrounding public space: “My plan is 
actually to expand, because I see the whole lawn on this side [of the square], I would 
like a field there” (head of local library). 


6.3.3 Neighborhood Garden 


The typology neighborhood garden is exemplified by the cases Voksenenga ner- 
miljghage, described in Table 6.5, Ellingsrud parsellhage (allotment garden) 
(Table 6.6) and Dr. Dedichens Drivhus (greenhouse) (Table 6.7). Pictures 6.6, 6.7, 
and 6.8 show how cultivation areas fit into their public green space. 


Initiating and Managing Urban Agriculture in Public Space 


In the following we present our findings on practicing urban agriculture in public 
space based on interviews with two project managers and one board member from 
one of our chosen neighborhood gardens. 


Motives 


An important objective for all three projects was to become a social meeting place 
for local residents. The manager in Voksenenga nermiljghage pointed at a short- 
age of social meeting places in the neighborhood beyond all the sports arenas. 
She clarified that the meeting place function was important: “...it probably really 
trumps the cultivation itself. Cultivation for us is a tool to achieve more social 
goals.” The project manager in Ellingsrud Parsellhage also mentioned using urban 
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Table 6.5 Description of the case Voksenenga nermiljghage, representing the urban agriculture 
typology neighborhood garden 


Voksenenga nermiljghage (est. 2017) 


Location and connectivity 

Public green space characterized by an open field adjacent to cemetery and within urban 
woodland. Densely populated suburban area with apartment blocks and detached houses. 
Located on a local walkway and hiking path to the forest and appr. 500 m distance from nearest 
public transport. 

Design and amenities 

Fenced area within open field. A common cultivation area (CSA) appr. 2000 m? and an 
allotment garden, 60 lots 4 2,5 m*. Outdoor roofed kitchen with pizza oven and social seating. 
Greenhouse, hen house, and sheds. 

Management 

Run by employed coordinator 60-100% 2017-2019, as well as volunteer-based work. 
Activities 

Open weekly workdays in season, organized groups of various activities, and family club. 
Cooking classes, school and kindergarten visits, and courses on cultivation all year. Annual 
open day with cultural activities for the whole neighborhood. 


Table 6.6 Description of the case Ellingsrud parsellhage (allotment garden), representing the 
urban agriculture typology neighborhood garden 


Ellingsrud parsellhage (est. 2016) 


Location and connectivity 

Public green space characterized by lawns, trees, and football fields in suburban area with a 
mix of apartment blocks and single-unit houses. The allotment garden is located next to a local 
walkway, about 750 meters, and a steep descent from the nearest metro station. 

Design and amenities 

Field of 20 x 40 meters with 35 allotments made from eight-pallet collars in an H-formation, 
some of which are for the community and some for compost. Some benches with tables for 
seating nearby the allotment area. 

Management 

Run by a coordinator on a voluntary basis, in addition to volunteer-based work by members. 
Local youth has also been involved in building and upkeep through a summer-job project run 
by the district administration. 

Activities 

Common dugnad/workdays for members. Courses and events related to cultivation all year. 
Regular school and kindergarten visits in season, events such as “open days,” summer, and 
harvesting parties. 


agriculture to cultivate a culture for creating more open and welcoming common 
outdoor areas. The neighborhood gardens were described as providing a venue for 
outdoor activities beyond the home. A goal was to create a pleasant and attractive 
outdoor space for everyone, including those not interested in cultivation, in order 
to draw people out of their apartments. The cultivation activity in the family club 
at Voksenenga Nermiljghage was at times secondary to providing an outside 
home arena where especially minority women appreciated getting outside and 
meeting others. In Ellingsrud Parsellhage, the motive of activating the place and 
the green space specifically through urban agriculture activity was deemed 
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Table 6.7 Description of the case Dr. Dedichens’ Greenhouse, representing the urban agriculture 
typology neighborhood garden 


Dr. Dedichens Drivhus (est. 2015) 


Location and connectivity 

Greenhouse surrounded by lawns, a school, two kindergartens, and former barn and farm 
buildings. The area was part of a psychiatric hospital, later owned by the municipality and 
listed as a heritage environment. Located in densely populated suburban area with apartment 
blocks. The greenhouse is around 300 m from the nearest subway station, but not connected to 
any local paths. 

Design and amenities 

600 m? greenhouse with one entrance: a regular-sized door and no signs. The door is locked 
unless there are members working there or during open events. A social area inside for 
communal meals and cultural events with simple kitchen facilities. 

Management 

Run by volunteers, loosely organized in a board with head of the board, as well as other 
responsibilities distributed. No paid employees but some funding for hiring experts for courses, 
etc. 

Activities 

Allotment-style vegetable cultivation for members, half of a table per lot. Local schools and 
kindergartens have some tables and get help from volunteer members. Plant club for school 
children/after-school activity. Open café with meals and waffles. Annual open plant market with 
sales of seedlings and food and coffee. 


Picture 6.6 Voksenenga nermiljghage, its facilities, and the see-through fence surrounding it. 
(Photo: Katinka Evensen) 
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Picture 6.8 Interiors of Dr. Dedichens greenhouse, with activity space and cultivation facilities. 
(Photo: Brooke Porter) 
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important, with the aim of improving neighborhood safety. Meanwhile, at Dr. 
Dedichens Drivhus, the activation of the place was also utilized for the purpose of 
conserving historical buildings. Lastly, all three projects had the motive of serving 
as a supplementary educational arena for schools and kindergartens, welcoming 
groups of children. 


Supporting Factors 


Having a coordinator to oversee the neighborhood garden was identified as crucial 
by all the projects. The role of the coordinator was described as being more than just 
an administrator, like the Voksenenga project manager who emphasized the impor- 
tance of having time for conversation and recognizing individuals. Networking and 
collaboration with various local actors, such as the district administration, the 
local church, farm, and sports clubs, were cited as important in all three projects. 
The manager of Voksenenga Nermiljghage also stated that their project model 
was a combination of co-creation/networking and having a coordinator “There are 
many collaborations here and it is the model I have seen work elsewhere in Europe, 
that it is co-creation, but also the fact that it is a project manager in a paid position 
who holds it.’ Another supporting factor, particularly described by the managers 
of Dr. Dedichens Drivhus and Ellingsrud Parsellhage, can be termed as keeping 
scale and ambitions low. The managers described a situation where they allowed 
volunteers to freely start small projects within their capacity to ensure 
implementation. 


Challenges 


Project representatives from all neighborhood gardens saw organizing volunteers as 
a critical challenge, that demanded a lot of time from coordinators. It also demanded 
caring for the volunteers, making their work pleasurable, and ensuring they did not 
wear themselves out. They all called for a sound system to organize volunteers. 
While one of the options would have been to be professionally managed by an 
external organization, the Voksenenga nermiljghage manager argued that it would 
undermine its role as a meeting place for residents in the local community: “...we 
wish to be a meeting place for local residents, and if we include organizations that 
are concerned with ecology, organic agriculture, yes, those values, then I think it 
may be perceived as excluding to the others.” Both Voksenenga Neermiljghage and 
Dr. Dedichens Drivhus worked hard to secure more permanent support for organiz- 
ing their activities but found a lack of recognition at the district level and felt they 
were expected to manage on voluntary work. All projects struggled with resources 
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to offer a satisfactory educational program. For instance, Dr. Dedichens Drivhus 
would have liked to have a pedagogical position to welcome all the schools and 
kindergartens visiting. In Voksenenga Neermiljghage, they cooperated well with the 
municipality, and they believed that the municipality appreciated their efforts. 
However, the manager felt that because Voksenenga Nermiljghage was a private 
voluntary organization, neither the Agency for Urban Environment nor the local 
district administration was willing to assume more financial responsibility. All proj- 
ects had temporary agreements with the respective landowners, creating uncertainty 
and difficulties in planning ahead. However, the element of temporality in the proj- 
ects may have also been one of the reasons for their existence. In Ellingsrud 
Parsellhage, they had an agreement with the Agency for Urban Environment, and 
the project manager stated that the collaboration had a degree of reciprocity, in that 
the municipality had an interest in the place being cared for and maintained. 


Visions 


The neighborhood gardens we studied all welcomed kindergartens, school classes, 
and after-school clubs, and in Dr. Dedichens Drivhus and Voksenenga nermiljghage, 
the project managers saw a great potential in receiving even more children if they 
were not to rely on volunteers only but have a person in a combined pedagogical and 
administrative position. This also reflects a common wish among the neighborhood 
gardens: to become publicly funded and be included or part of local public services. 
Another potential that was expressed was to create a culture for open accessible 
active outdoor spaces, through cultivation activities. Finally, Dr. Dedichens Drivhus 
and Ellingsrud parsellhage shared a vision of preserving local history by activating 
public space through cultivation. Dr. Dedichens Drivhus would like to restore the 
greenhouse and the historical buildings of a psychiatric hospital to become useful 
for the community (see more in Swensen et al., 2022). In Ellingsrud parsellhage 
they planned to expand by establishing a community garden on a derelict cotter’s 
farm in the urban forest in collaboration with enthusiasts of local history, making it 
an activity and hiking destination. 


6.3.4 Innovative Urban Agriculture-Gardens in Public Space 


Sagenetakhage (rooftop garden) and Grgnlands flytende hage (floating garden, the 
project evolved into Oslo Fjordhage), represent innovative urban agriculture- 
gardens in public space and are described in Tables 6.8 and 6.9. Pictures 6.9, 6.10, 
and 6.11 show their design and location within the Oslo public realm. 
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Table 6.8 Description of the case Sagene rooftop garden, representing the urban agriculture 
typology “Innovative urban agriculture-garden in public space” 


Sagene takhage (est. 2018) 


Location and connectivity 

Publicly accessible rooftop garden on a one-story building belonging to a housing association. 
Located in the main square of Sagene district, a densely populated area with apartment 
buildings. 

Well connected to public transport and walkways. The garden is not visually accessible from 
the square or sidewalk but is easily accessed by a staircase from the main entrance to the 
district’s community house. One sign to the garden. 

Design and amenities 

Garden approx. 300 m? with 100 m? of cultivation beds. Table(s) and benches. 

Management 

A community garden initiated and run by volunteers connected to an organization working to 
promote organic food and agriculture (Okologisk Norge). 

Activities 

Volunteer workdays in the garden, open lunch/dinner events with produce from the garden, and 
visits from kindergartens/schools. 


Table 6.9 Description of the case Grønlands flytende hage, representing the urban agriculture 
typology “Innovative urban agriculture-garden in public space” 


Grønlands flytende hage (floating garden) (est. 2018)/Oslo Fjordhage (est. 2019) 

Location and connectivity 

Pilot raft on the bank of the river Akerselva in Grønland, a densely populated area in the city 
center. Well connected to public transport, but not easily visible, and more accessible for local 
users than the general public. 

Floating greenhouse placed in Sukkerbiten, a central site in the seafront area Bjørvika, visible 
and easily accessible for the general public on the harbor promenade. 

Design and amenities 

Pilot raft 3m? on the bank of Akerselva made from two wooden logs carved out to rafts with 
jute coffee bags filled with coir as growing medium attached between. 

Floating dome-shaped greenhouse made of wood on top of blue plastic barrels for buoyancy. 
Management 

One-year pilot project initiated and run by a high school teacher and volunteer pupils. Pilot raft 
built by teacher and pupils with help from professionals. Floating in the river during the 
summer of 2018. 

Floating greenhouse launched 2019 on the seafront of Oslo, managed by high school teacher 
and local school. 

Activities 

Pupils and local youth invited to take part in building and planting the pilot raft. Educational 
program in natural science for schools offered in the floating greenhouse. 


Initiating and Managing Urban Agriculture in Public Space 


In the following section, we present our findings on practicing urban agriculture in 
public space based on interviews with two co-initiators of the rooftop garden and 
the initiator of the floating garden. 
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Picture 6.10 The Grønlands floating garden in its initial location along the river Akerselva. 
(Photo: Jølin Egner Stokke) 
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Picture 6.11 The Oslo Fjordhage floating garden on the Oslo waterfront. (Photo: Katinka 
H. Evensen) 


Motives 


Albeit different in form and organization, the rooftop and floating garden show 
some similarities in terms of urban agriculture innovation. Being new and untested 
in the local context, both projects were motivated by a desire for developing innova- 
tive urban garden typologies. In Sagene rooftop garden this motive was centered 
around the issue of unused space in the city when taking rooftops into account. 
Inspired by European cities like Paris, they wanted to make cultivated rooftop gar- 
dens a reality in Oslo and Norway as well. They also aimed to act as agents in local 
public space development. In the case of Grønland floating garden, one of the main 
motives was to make a difference in the urban public space especially in areas con- 
sidered problematic due to drug use: “I want to use it as a showcase, because not 
only can we make this place nicer [...]. But getting to chat with people, or that there 
is activity here, can have the ripple effect that makes those who do more shady 
activities, that they are not chased away, but that they behave properly, that this takes 
place in civic forms” (Project manager, floating garden). In this way, the goal was to 
enhance the livability of the area. A transformation process was underway, as part 
of the waterfront development in Oslo. According to the project leader, this process 
predominantly benefited major actors and property developers. With this project, 
they sought to represent non-commercial interests and serve as a productive force in 
creating a more inclusive space. 
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The initiator of the floating garden project, a teacher at a local high 
school, expressed a clear motivation to combine the local urban development impact 
of the project with his teaching activities. Sagene rooftop garden had no formal con- 
nection to schools or kindergartens, but held regular open days. Therefore, develop- 
ing an educational arena for schools and kindergarten and showcase for food 
production in the city were common motives. For the floating garden, the goal was 
to get the students out of the classroom and give them more practical experiences. 
In Sagene rooftop garden, learning was a key motivation, with information signs 
and organized events for local children as educational moments. 


Supporting Factors 


The first common supporting factor in these projects was competence. To succeed 
in these innovative projects, a variety of competencies seemed needed. At the roof- 
top garden, multidisciplinarity was a crucial factor: the whole multidisciplinary 
group of people, that is part of the success [...] because we are engineers and have 
no bearing on cultivation, and those who cultivate, they do not like to work with 
lawyers and contracts (Co-initiator, Sagene rooftop garden). In both the rooftop and 
floating gardens cultivation of plants on roofs and water required seeking special- 
ized competences on materials. However, the technical expertise would be insuffi- 
cient in the end they also needed do it in practice, as the initiator of the floating 
garden expressed it: “I have learned this quite thoroughly; one should not overesti- 
mate people with ‘papers’ in such projects. [...] In the world we operate in, hands- 
on experience is what truly counts, nothing else.” 

In the rooftop garden, formal collaborations with prominent actors and entrepre- 
neurs were as crucial as collaboration with local actors. They especially valued their 
collaboration with the local café and ecological grocery store: “[...] the main reason 
is to work together in ‘dugnad’ (community work), so that everyone can have fun.” 
The collaboration with a center for food culture for children nearby was also essen- 
tial, as it gave them access to the greenhouse. At the floating garden, an important 
aspect was involving local users of the space, regardless of whether they were con- 
sidered problematic. By interacting with and involving them, the hope was that they 
would protect and prevent vandalism of the floating garden and its riverbank neigh- 
bor, the wooden boat rental. A third supporting factor is determination, which was 
visible and necessary to all the cases studied in this project. Still, seeing the list of 
challenges experienced by these innovative projects, it seems reasonable to give it 
special attention. The floating garden adopted a “just-do-it’” mentality exemplified 
by dealing with municipality regulations. The project manager described lengthy 
communications with the municipality about bureaucratic requirements. In the end 
the pilot raft was launched, and they informed the municipality instead of asking. 
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Challenges 


Some primary challenges for the innovative urban agriculture gardens were related 
to juridical, technical, and aesthetical issues. In breaking ground, both gar- 
dens experienced overwhelming legal requirements to initiating their projects. For 
the rooftop garden, most of the juridical and technical issues came from the carrying 
capacity of the rooftop itself. This kind of calculations required qualified experts’ 
involvement, and formal contracts for insurance issues/reasons. For the floating gar- 
den, they found themselves being asked to apply for a building permit, as if they 
were constructing a permanent structure. 

Also connected to issues concerning technical requirements is the aesthetics of 
an innovative urban agriculture garden. At the rooftop garden, engineers calculated 
a carrying capacity allowing for certain parts of the rooftop to carry a limited weight. 
This would allow them to put planter boxes with a lot of space between them spread 
across the surface. To the project initiator group, this did not meet their esthetical 
standards, and they had to bring in a landscape architect to draw a design where the 
weight is spread more evenly. According to them, the fact that the garden is in public 
space necessitated a certain aesthetics: “I think that Sagene takhage is one of few 
[rooftop gardens] that are publicly accessible [...] so it’s very important that it 
always looks nice and lush” (Project co-initiator, Sagene rooftop garden). 

Another challenge described by both project managers was navigating bureau- 
cracy. Dealing with these technical and legal issues is costly and time-consuming, 
especially for low-budget, volunteer-based projects. In both projects, they put down 
hundreds of hours in meetings, inquiries, writing applications, and contract work. A 
final challenge for both initiatives is collaboration with landowners. The initiators 
of these projects expected that gardens would be considered valuable in the city and 
that all relevant actors would be collaborative. The floating garden project spent a 
lot of time getting the right permissions to use the public space. As for the rooftop 
garden initiators, it came as a surprise to experience that the members of the board 
of the housing cooperative (the landowner) were skeptical and had concerns about 
the garden potentially attracting youth and drug-related problems: “[...] for us it 
was a great surprise that not everyone was jumping for joy to have a rooftop garden” 
(Co-initiator, Sagene rooftop garden). The project group selected the space as suit- 
able for a rooftop garden. Still, there was no pre-established connection between the 
project group and the housing cooperative, which may have given the project less 
grounding. 


Visions 


The project managers from both innovative urban agriculture gardens we studied 
seemed to have a vision of developing rooftop garden and floating school garden as 
typologies for urban public cultivation of the future. They saw potential in exploit- 
ing unused and even unexpected public spaces, like the river and fjord, for areas for 
urban agriculture activity. 
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6.3.5 Assessments of Urban Agriculture’s Contribution 
to Publicness 


Based on Murphy and Grabalov (Chap. 4) we assessed each urban agriculture case’s 
contribution to publicness. The assessments revealed that the location and design of 
the cultivation area were decisive in whether the place increased accessibility and 
the space’s animation. The Sagene rooftop and Ellingsrud neighborhood garden are 
examples of urban agriculture projects that succeeded in opening the space to a 
larger public. However, the same two cases and Snippen, only contributed social 
services to a smaller public. Being a suitable place to offer social services such as 
educational, vocational, or therapeutic activities may hence need a degree of enclo- 
sure or demarcation provided by fences or signs. Only the city farm Losæter was 
considered producing food to a smaller public, beyond members due to their regular 
open common meal served. Finally, all, except Snippen, a project for a small group, 
were considered to have significantly contributed to building communities to spread 
cultivation knowledge. The comparison across typologies illustrates their various 
potential in increasing the publicness of urban space. 


Table 6.10 Publicness assessment based on Murphy and Grabalov (Chap. 4 of this book), @ 
significantly present, reaching a large public, present, reaching a smaller public, © implies not 
present or not reaching beyond members 
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6.4 Discussion 


This chapter presents the main findings from our case studies in Oslo, exploring 
various ways of integrating urban agriculture into public spaces. In the following, 
we discuss experiences across the typologies of urban agriculture (see Table 6.11 
for overview of main findings). First, we look at organizational aspects of urban 
agriculture in public space. Then we discuss the potential impact of urban agricul- 
ture on well-being urban agriculture city dwellers in public spaces by summarizing 
the motivations and experiences from the projects. Finally, we address future poten- 
tials for urban agriculture in public space to contribute to publicness and increase 
social sustainability. 


6.4.1 Organizational Aspects of Urban Agriculture 
in Public Space 


The experiences from the Oslo cases offer valuable insights into how to succeed 
with urban agriculture in public space. First, the importance of co-creation/net- 
working seemed crucial to making the projects happen and keeping them going. The 
initiators and project managers highlighted collaborations between local govern- 
ment, community, and private stakeholders. Having a coordinator or project man- 
ager in a paid position, preferably within the municipality or district, seemed 
decisive for the longevity of the larger more complex projects like Loszter and 
Voksenenga nermiljghage. Accordingly, another shared experience was that urban 
agriculture projects need a coordinator of activities, but that they also need to keep 
room for individual or bottom-up initiatives. The latter was exemplified in Loseter, 
where their strategy of organic development ensured openness to users’ ideas, and 
in Dr. Dedichens Drivhus where they recognized the importance of letting the users 
self-initiate manageable small-scale projects. Finding a balance between profes- 
sional and local coordinators also seems important to consider and needs to be 
adapted to the type and goal of the project, be it a learning hub like Loszter or a 
local meeting place like a neighborhood garden as the main function. 

Furthermore, using urban agriculture to develop more innovative green space 
management practices seemed to offer many opportunities, the District of 
Griinerlgkka being an interesting case. Furthermore, the collaboration between the 
local library and the green space management in Schous plass, organizing events 
with free food, and use of play equipment, are examples of reaching a greater audi- 
ence for disseminating ecological knowledge. 

To succeed with practicing urban agriculture in public space seemed to be espe- 
cially sensitive to physical design and configuration of the space itself. First, it 
seemed important to effectively communicate that cultivation was going on in the 
space to legitimize the activity, like in Snippen, and second, to make sure the space 
was perceived as welcoming for passers-by to enjoy, or invite to participate. 
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Moreover, when integrating urban agriculture in public space, finding a suitable 
quantity of space to be taken up by urban agriculture seemed important. In Schous 
plass urban agriculture was added as “something extra” in the public square, while 
Loseeter offered full-scale urban agriculture, completely leaving behind the neat 
park design and management. Likewise, considering the aesthetics of the cultivation 
project seemed important, various aesthetics appealing to some user groups, others 
not, could influence perceived openness and hence accessibility for a large public. 
Therefore, it seems relevant to communicate through signage or design that the 
spaces are open for all people’s enjoyment. Furthermore, urban agriculture’s typolo- 
gies in public spaces varied greatly in dimensions of publicness within one typol- 
ogy, like the neighborhood garden. This demonstrates the variety of locations, 
design, and organizations possible and their respective consequence in perceived 
accessibility to the public. 


6.4.2 Urban Agriculture in Public Space for City Dweller’s 
Well-Being 


The motives for initiating the studied urban agriculture projects in Oslo seemed 
focused on creating green social meeting places and educational arenas for cultiva- 
tion and ecology (see Table 6.9). Additionally, the motives of activation of place and 
empowerment seemed to have been an underlying motivation for initiating some of 
the projects. Below we provide our interpretations of these findings. 

Previous practice and research focusing on the benefits of urban agriculture 
have also highlighted urban agriculture’s potential role as community builder and 
capacity for being both social and learning arenas (e.g., Hale et al., 2011; Veen 
et al., 2016). We found that the project initiators and managers across the typolo- 
gies of urban agriculture studied shared a nuanced understanding of the potential 
of urban agriculture in public space as social and learning arenas in the city. Using 
urban agriculture as a means to create a social meeting place was described as an 
important goal in itself, especially for the neighborhood gardens, while the other 
typologies of urban agriculture in public space had wider perspectives on the 
places’ functions as social and learning arenas. Urban agriculture as a learning 
arena seemed to hold more than learning about cultivation and ecology. The 
emphasis on cultivation activity in public space as an opportunity for the citizens 
to have a place to unfold creatively was directly connected to empowerment. 
This function was expressed as important for the city farm in particular, to offer its 
users and the city dwellers. Having access to an outdoor space where one can 
actively shape and create the surroundings is related to the capability “senses,” 
described by Nussbaum (2011) as being able to use the senses, develop ideas, and 
produce works. 
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Finally, the motive of using urban agriculture in public space as a tool in the local 
urban space development to activate unused or challenging spaces also seemed to be 
connected to yet another benefit. The project initiators and managers saw urban 
agriculture activity as an opportunity for citizens to influence their outdoor space’s 
use and their perceived ownership of it. For example, the city farm and the urban 
agriculture in central park projects recognize the importance of cultivation activities 
in facilitating participation among city dwellers, which is linked to the capability 
described by Nussbaum (2011), having “control over one’s environment.” Hence, 
we found that the projects seem to recognize benefits related to dimensions of well- 
being that go beyond using urban agriculture for greening the city, green social 
meeting places or as arenas for spreading knowledge of ecology. 

In summary, we found that the motives or goals for the studied projects correspond 
with the strategy for urban agriculture in Oslo (Oslo Kommune, 2019). Project initia- 
tors and managers saw urban agriculture as a means to create green social meeting 
places and learning arenas. In contrast, the other goals in the municipality’s strategy, 
greening the city and increasing local food production, were not given much attention. 
Food production and greening the city as goals were less prominent as motives among 
the project managers, although mentioned by the innovative urban agriculture proj- 
ects we studied. This finding may illustrate how urban agriculture is already estab- 
lished as a tool in urban local space development and explored as a catalyst for 
social services and educational purposes, and not simply being driven by a wish to 
grow food and make the city greener. 

Production of food as a motive is a debated topic in urban agriculture practice 
and research (Martin et al., 2016). What role does food production have in urban 
agriculture in public space? What our findings suggest is that the activity of produc- 
ing food was mostly the tool for achieving the benefits mentioned above. This can 
also be explained by the types of gardening we have studied. Having crops in public 
space, like in the studied cases, is liable to “theft” and sabotage, which could be a 
challenging. In the sociopolitical context of Oslo, the need to produce food to allevi- 
ate food scarcity has not been a priority. However, the recent events like pandemic 
and war may have caused instability in the food supply chain that can alter this 
notion.” 


6.4.3 Methodological Considerations and Future Studies 


In this study, we followed the development of a selection of urban agriculture proj- 
ects in public space. The project initiators and managers shared their experiences, 
their reflections on challenges, and critical issues in organizing urban agriculture in 
public space. Similarly, the analysis of dimensions of publicness of the projects was 


*It’s been reported that garden centers experience increased interest in gardening supplies for 
growing vegetables. See, e.g., https://www.nrk.no/innlandet/enorm-interesse-for-a-dyrke- 
gronsaker-pa-grunn-av-pandemi-og-krig.-espen-nordbekk-er-i-gang.-1.15919578. 
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conducted by the research team and could have benefitted from being more system- 
atically studied from the perspective of the neighbors and visitors to get a broader 
picture of these urban agriculture projects’ perceived publicness and accessibility. 


6.5 Conclusions 


This case study in Oslo (2018-2020) exemplified several ways of organizing urban 
agriculture in public space and their accessibility to the urban population. Experiences 
from eight urban agriculture projects of various typologies, scales, and organiza- 
tional models, from the city farm to small experimental cultivation projects, were 
collected. The urban agriculture projects’ motivations emphasized creating social 
meeting places and learning arenas for cultivation and ecological knowledge. They 
also utilized urban agriculture as a tool in local urban space development and to 
improve city dwellers’ well-being by using urban agriculture in public spaces to 
activate and make unused space safer. They also integrated cultivation in green space 
management in new and innovative ways. Significant supporting factors for the suc- 
cess of urban agriculture in public space were related to co-creation or wide net- 
works of collaborators, preferably with coordinators employed by the municipality 
or city district. However, finding the right balance between professional organiza- 
tion and room for users’ initiatives seemed important for social sustainability. The 
main challenges described by the project managers concerned issues of recognizing 
urban agriculture as spaces offering social and public services and navigating 
bureaucracy with innovative uses of public spaces. To ensure accessibility for large 
and diverse segments of urban populations, we found that perceived publicness of 
spaces could improve through purposeful design. 


6.5.1 Visions and Potentials for Urban Agriculture 
in Public Space 


The projects initiators and managers had ideas for further development of their proj- 
ects and saw potential for urban agriculture in public space. Most of the potentials 
envisioned were related to how to organize urban agriculture in public space. The 
most prominent potential described by the project managers was to better utilize 
urban agriculture as part of the local municipal services. They function as both edu- 
cational arenas and social meeting places and, as such, hold an important function 
for local environments’ social sustainability. However, for urban agriculture in pub- 
lic spaces to succeed with such functions, it seemed to demand stable leadership and 
competencies in both social work and cultivation. 
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The further potential was to expand in size or develop new typologies of urban 
agriculture in public space and to make urban agriculture a more integrated part of 
the green space structure as multifunctional gardens. Another idea was to create a 
system for circularity in practice through collaboration with local restaurants and 
using their compost. Further, some see the potential of urban agriculture in public 
space to be a unifying meeting place for various farmer movements from conven- 
tional and organic agriculture. On the cultural side, developing a closer collabora- 
tion with art and culture institutions was mentioned, as well as using urban 
agriculture in public space as a means to preserve local cultural heritage buildings. 
The visions and potentials found among the coordinators interviewed for this study 
correlate well with the findings of Chap. 8. In that study, some of the same initia- 
tives partook in student-facilitated processes to develop a shared, tangible vision for 
their initiatives. Additionally, they worked with action plans for how to reach 
this vision. 

The projects included in this study received their funding either from a founda- 
tion or the municipality’s budgets and were established, while the Oslo municipal 
and central government of Norway were developing a strategy for urban agriculture 
(The Norwegian Ministries, 2021), the impact of which may have resulted in posi- 
tively influencing the initiatives. The role of the municipal policy in successfully 
integrating urban agriculture in public space is the focus of Chaps. 11 and 12. 


Appendix 


Appendix 1 (Table 6.12) 


Table 6.12 Categorization scheme of cases 


Variety/differences in: 


Types of users: primary (active members/users), secondary (neighbors or local people 
belonging to the place), and tertiary (passers-by, visitors, users of the public space, not living 
in the neighborhood). 

Objectives/motives 

Functions/activities 

Opportunities for engagement 

Stage and organization 

Well-established/newly started/planned 

Top-down (planning, governance, maintenance, etc.)/bottom-up initiative 
Short-term/long-term funding 

Volunteer-based (social entrepreneurship)/employment-based 

Degree of publicness and accessibility 

Ownership status of public space (privately owned and regulated as public space vs. publicly 
owned and regulated as public space) 

Urban structure 
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Appendix 2 


The interviews with the project managers lasted between 45 and 110 minutes and 
were recorded with the informants’ written consent. They were given the opportu- 
nity to read and comment on citations used for this publication. The study was reg- 
istered and approved by the Norwegian Centre for Research Data (NSD) (Reference 
number 251173). 
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Chapter 7 A 
The Importance of Social Programming geit 
in Urban Agriculture: A Practitioner’s 
Experiences from Norway 


Helene Gallis, Kimberly Weger, and Adam Curtis 


7.1 Sowing the Seeds of Change 


Founded in 2013, the Norwegian social enterprise Nabolagshager literally means 
“community gardens” or “neighborhood gardens.” Urban agriculture, as such, has 
always been at the heart of the organization’s work. The organization dates back to 
2011, inspired by a deep motivation to work on the transition to sustainability by 
engaging communities in hands-on action. Sowing a seed, watching it grow, caring 
for the plant, and enjoying the harvest at the end of the season seemed to me like the 
best pedagogical tool to begin a conversation on sustainability and the state of our 
urban landscapes. Nabolagshager closed it’s operations in 2023, but the projects 
described in this text are continuing, and building on the insights from this essay. 

From these early experiences, over a decade Nabolagshager grew into a renowned 
organization in the field of urban agriculture in Norway. Combining hands-on expe- 
riences with a focus on developing knowledge, sharing tools and best practices in 
entrepreneurship, placemaking, social inclusion, and circular economics, the 
Nabolagshager team was a significant contributor to the popularity and mainstream- 
ing of urban agriculture. 

Nabolagshager staff worked with prestigious universities, think-tanks, cities, and 
municipalities in Oslo, Europe, and worldwide. Our mission embodied the “think 
global, act local” motto. We played an active role in facilitating the development of 
urban agriculture by developing and sharing knowledge, providing a networking 
forum, and seeking visibility in media and social media for agriculture in the city. 
Some of our key experiences included running a rooftop farm, an indoor aquaponic 
facility, and an incubator program for urban agriculture startups and entrepreneurs. 
Additionally, we coordinated a variety of large and small urban gardens with private 
or public sector partners. More than 2000 people attended our courses and training 
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sessions, and the organization offered hundreds of young people their first job expe- 
rience, often in community gardens around Oslo. 

Today, we think of ourselves as social designers who utilized sustainability and 
urban agriculture as tools to build better cities. The significant experiences we 
gained around urban agriculture — both practically and theoretically and locally and 
internationally — have given us an understanding of urban gardens as projects that 
produce public life and social meeting places, rather than food alone. In this essay I 
share some stories of Nabolagshager’s and my journey and vision for the urban 
agriculture of the future. 


7.2 An Emerging Field Where Practitioners Need to Learn 
from Each Other 


When asked to list the key elements for a thriving and resilient urban garden in 
public space, most people would list seeds, plants, and soil, nurtured by sun, water, 
and compost. However, from an experienced practitioner’s perspective, I have 
observed that a project’s success rarely depends on these basic elements but on the 
active cultivation of social connections and a project team skilled at facilitating 
community dialogue and nurturing local pride and ownership. 

At their best, community gardens are multifunctional spaces where we cultivate 
zero-km organic food, improve urban biodiversity, engage in physical activity while 
nurturing urbanites’ biophilia, and contribute to writing a captivating story that 
illustrates what a transition to a sustainable and resilient urban future can look, feel, 
and taste like. However, there is a flipside to this coin (Fig. 7.1). 

Having seen many projects come and go and having had over the years many 
informal conversations with urban farmers to find out what worked and what went 
wrong, I am aware of a few common experiences and answers. Most often, failure 
of urban agriculture sites is due to an overestimation of the capacity and interest 
from the local community, or the fluctuating availability and willingness to commit 
and contribute, even among interested people. Very often the initiators suffer “burn- 
out” after trying to carry out the project responsibilities — including gardening, fun- 
draising, community outreach, and coordination with the municipality and local 
civil society, alongside day-to-day chores, watering, and weeding. We all need a 
better understanding of the complexities of an urban agriculture community, along 
with communication strategies to connect stakeholders. 

Urban agriculture continues to be an emerging field. Across the world, practitio- 
ners are still exploring, piloting, and adjusting strategies to ensure the maximum 
positive impact of a systemic and integrated urban agriculture on our communities. 
This essay digs deeper into some of the challenges I have observed over the years 
and shares key lessons and tools for addressing and overcoming current and future 
challenges. 
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Fig. 7.1 Abandoned pallet 
garden boxes in a public 
space, Nabolagshager 


As practitioners ourselves, we are continuously evolving, learning, and becom- 
ing better at connecting people and creating community. We understand our agency 
and impact as going well beyond a few bunches of leafy greens and a handful of 
cherry tomatoes. At the Stensparken Community Garden, one of Nabolagshager’s 
current projects in Oslo, we have applied the lessons we learned over the past 
decades, gained insights from other “urban farmers,’ and explored placemaking 
strategies to help our projects excel, be impactful, and be sustainable. I share these 
findings in the sections below as proof-in-point of the power of urban agriculture to 
transform us and the landscapes we live in. 


7.2.1 Beer and Hotdogs in the Garden (Fig. 7.2) 


“We have found beer and hotdogs to be the secret to a successful urban garden,” said 
Mads Boserup Lauritzen. I met the Danish architect and founder of TagTomat in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, in 2014, when I was researching my first book, Dyrk Byen! 
(Grow the city), a compilation of experiences from urban agriculture projects in 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Oslo. 

Mads soon became a mentor for me, and in many ways we were each other’s 
only colleagues as we both tried to establish ourselves as professional urban garden- 
ers in two Scandinavian capitals. Mads had developed a design for self-watering 
raised beds made of upcycled materials that became quickly popular both in public 
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Fig. 7.2 Beer and 
hotdogs, Nabolagshager 


spaces commissioned by city administrators and in private housing associations. 
The moveable raised beds allowed for an almost instant makeover of any urban 
space into an edible garden. 

“It is extremely important to instantly ignite the social sparks that convert a new 
garden project into a social meeting place, where people are given a pretext to strike 
up a conversation and where connections between neighbors are made,” explained 
the architect. By tapping into the favorite Danish past times of socializing with a 
beer in one hand and a hotdog in the other, he demonstrated a solid understanding 
of the social dimensions of urban gardening. Every time he and his colleagues built 
a new garden with neighbors, they ensured that the sharing of food and drinks was 
an integral part of the process. Sharing a meal helped define the new garden as a 
place for social encounters and conversations with neighbors and strangers. 

Mads’ experience resonated strongly with my own experiences of urban agricul- 
ture in Oslo, as a project manager and volunteer composter. I understood that build- 
ing garden beds, planting seeds, and watering plants is the easy part of creating an 
edible garden. Engaging a wider community in the process, ensuring their owner- 
ship of the process and their vested interest in the crops that are cultivated, proves to 
be more complex. Where garden skills fluctuate over the seasons, community build- 
ing requires persistence and can take years for results to materialize. Often, people 
with skills or an interest in vegetable gardening will have little or no skills in com- 
munity building, co-creation, and social inclusion. I came to these conclusions early 
on, but I did not yet have appropriate tools to address them. 
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7.2.2 Urtehagen: Early Experiences with Social Programming 


Back in 2012, ““Urtehagen” was the first public urban agriculture project I started in 
Oslo. Before that I had helped out at various other private gardens in the city. I was 
inspired by the global surge in local initiatives to bring ecologically produced sea- 
sonal vegetables to communities that were in one way or another broken (Fig. 7.3). 

Urtehagen was one of Oslo’s first “new wave” urban agriculture projects of the 
2010s to happen in public space. As a pilot project, it illustrated that to be success- 
ful, a public urban gardening project needs to play a “social connector’ function. 
The project consisted of over 30 simple raised beds in the sunny corner of Urtehagen, 
a public plaza. 

I lived in the area, had worked as a substitute teacher at the local primary school, 
and had firsthand knowledge of the local social networks, needs, and challenges. 
Spending more time in Urtehagen led to in-depth conversations with neighbors, 
including the alcoholics, drug dealers, and “troublemakers” that were at the time the 
most frequent users of the space. I made it very clear to them that I was neither a 
social worker nor the police. I had no intention to interfere nor judge their buying or 
using drugs or engaging in daytime drinking. 

Through a mutually respectful dialogue, we came to a shared understanding that 
the space would be a public resource prioritizing local kids, at least during the day- 
time. By day, when children were around, so-called troublemakers would use a 
different space. I could appeal to universal values such as kindness and 
helpfulness — most people inherently want to be seen as useful to others. Many of 


Fig. 7.3 Neighbors, 
Nabolagshager 
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the current users had younger siblings or family members, could remember their 
childhood in public space, and could empathize with local children needing a place 
to play and feel safe and the children’s joy of exploring the urban garden. After all, 
in addition to being a drug dealer or alcoholic, these were people just like you and 
me. This dialogue process leveraged the negative elements of the plaza into becom- 
ing key players in its success. 

The garden witnessed no significant vandalism, and neighbors happily volun- 
teered to water and weed, and many harvested the herbs and vegetables that grew in 
the garden. Fresh cilantro became a particularly popular crop. 

“I have lived here for almost twenty years” said Cecilia, one of the neighbors, 
“and it’s the first time I sit down on this bench,” explaining how she had never felt 
safe in the area. Haroon, a young male refugee from Afghanistan, told us about how 
this garden helped him feel connected to his family back home. “In Afghanistan, my 
family always had a garden, and we would grow tomatoes there too. When I am 
here, tending to the plants, I know that my family, far, far away, are doing the exact 
same thing” he said, “It’s a way of being together, even when we are apart,” he 
explained. 

As the project became more established, we realized that there was no funding to 
support the social programming and gardening activities or simply to support an 
active presence in it. A very high turnover of inhabitants in the neighborhood made 
it challenging to have continuity in the activities, as networks had to be continu- 
ously updated and re-established. Gradually the project degraded, vandalism dam- 
aged plants and planter boxes, and waste accumulated. We had to retract from the 
project, formally handling it over to the district administration, who would try to 
make it part of other publicly run social programs. After a successful season, with 
children as the joyful users of the space, the area was reclaimed by drug dealers and 
substance abusers. 


7.2.3 Sjakkplassen: Empowering and Giving Community 
Members Responsibility (Fig. 7.4) 


In 2015, Nabolagshager took on another challenging public space project. 
Vaterlandsparken, a small downtown public park, with a reputation for being “Oslo’s 
most dangerous place” was transformed into “Sjakkplassen.” This pilot project by 
the City of Oslo took place between 2015 and 2016 and explored new design pro- 
cesses to integrate urban agriculture in public space. For years, the city had strug- 
gled with insecurity in the space, where a combination of homeless Roma migrants, 
drug users, and drug dealers occupied the area. The project team again had to 
emphasize our role as being neither social workers nor policemen and explain this 
to the city administrators. We did not want to alienate or remove certain groups from 
the public space, rather to empower and give them responsibilities, while also pro- 
actively inviting other groups to join the process. 
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Fig. 7.4 Sjakkplassen, 
Nabolagshager 


Early in the process we reached out to many community groups in Grønland but 
aimed especially at the people lacking access to well-functioning public spaces. We 
also considered their vulnerability as a factor for whether they would be able to act 
as “pioneers” in the renewed space alongside current users. This meant limiting the 
involvement of kids or families with small children (Fig. 7.5). 

A key target group was Pakistani male seniors that congregated daily in a nearby 
crowded public space due to its proximity to one of the city’s main mosques. By 
involving them we hoped that they would have a calming effect and instill a sense 
of mutual respect on the sometimes rough clientele frequenting Sjakkplassen. These 
seniors would then become responsible for keeping “eyes on the street (Jacobs, 
1961),” acting as a sort of community conscience. By incorporating street chess and 
adapting some of the designs of the benches — including back support and relatively 
high seating — we worked to create an attractive future space for a relaxed, peaceful, 
and mature audience. 

The rigging of the garden, done in collaboration with Mads from TagTomat (my 
first so-called colleague in urban agriculture as mentioned earlier in this chapter), 
happened over a 2-day intensive weekend event. The core team was instructed to 
treat each person with the same kindness and respect and to talk to and engage 
everyone — regardless of their social and economic status. We were consciously 
talking with people, not at or to them. We broke bread with them and served copious 
amounts of warm food, coffee, lemonade, and fruit over the weekend. 

“By offering tasty food, served in an esthetically pleasing place, in a respectful 
and enthusiastic manner, and not at all expecting anything in return, we created a 
unique social dimension to the project,’ explains Tatiana, one of the organizers. 
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Fig. 7.5 Seniors, 
Nabolagshager 


There were no strings attached to the food, and people were free to continue on with 
their day, after having a bite to eat with us. However; “it baffles people,” she says, 
“gestures of receiving something really nice, for free, in a public space is not some- 
thing we are used to. When there are no expectations to pay, or do something in 
return, it can trigger kindness in the most unexpected of places.” 

By proactively engaging a wide range of current and potential future users, 
neighbors, and passers-by and engaging them in volunteering for the project, carry- 
ing soil bags, planting herbs, or distributing food, participants were empowered and 
inspired to individual and collective ownership of the project. 

“Tt was a great day, it felt so good to be invited in, being included, and being able 
to give a hand and feel useful for once,” said one of the local contributors when I ran 
into him a few weeks later. As an immigrant with a longtime struggle with alcohol- 
ism, being included in a community activity meant experiencing something new. 
“I’m clean now,” said another one of the locals, referring to his history of substance 
abuse, “but I know everybody who comes here. I will keep an eye on the place to 
make sure that people respect what we’ve all built” (Fig. 7.6). 

Throughout the summer of 2015, the community garden at Sjakkplassen trans- 
formed into a well-functioning, peaceful, and inclusive social space. Families felt 
more comfortable bringing their kids to play or socialize in the space. Guests of the 
nearby Oslo Plaza Radisson Hotel were no longer directed to avoid the plaza when 
heading to the Munch Museum, and employees in nearby offices could be seen 
bringing their lunches to this sunny space at midday. 
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Fig. 7.6 Stakeholders, 
Nabolagshager 


Our observations also matched those of the welfare services outreach team and 
the police forces. In interviews with anthropologist Katja Bratseth for our project 
reporting (Brantseth, 2015), local police confirmed that the vibe of the space had 
changed when more people started using it. They noted that the integration of urban 
agriculture had a soft, but noticeable regulatory, calming effect on the vulnerable 
groups they work with. Members of the City Administration told us that during the 
lifetime of the project on their daily walk-throughs, they did not observe any evi- 
dence of violence, vandalism, fighting, drug use, or drug selling, with only one 
account of littering. 

By late October 2015, the city removed the planter boxes and furniture and put 
everything into storage. In spite of the success, this project was discontinued. It 
seemed that administrators were not yet ready to fully embrace socially inclusive 
urban agriculture in the public spaces of the city. Perhaps as a side effect of our 
strong focus on building community, we had failed to build a stronger rapport with 
the municipal bureaucracy and thus failed to instill a sense of ownership in them. 

A few years later, the district’s government tried to revive the project but never 
managed to actively involve the wider community and ensure their pride and owner- 
ship in the project. At the time of writing this chapter, the site has returned to being 
an asphalt jungle, and there are currently no plans for edible gardens or well- 
functioning, inclusive social spaces at Sjakkplassen. 
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7.2.4 The Search for Better Solutions for Lasting 
Community Impact 


Our urban agriculture examples show that ensuring that plants thrive is not suffi- 
cient to successfully cultivate a public space. Design and planning practitioners 
need to continue to experiment with novel approaches to urban agriculture integra- 
tion in public space and new practices of community engagement. Similarly, they 
should look beyond their existing networks to become more inclusive of a diversity 
of traditions of gardening and new practices for cultivating food, as well as 
community. 

The global placemaking community is a practitioner-led source of practical 
knowledge and solutions to expand the impact of urban agriculture on our cities. 
This streetwise, practical knowledge can prove easier for practitioners to respond to 
than the more formal advice of academics and public institutions. Evidence of suc- 
cessful placemaking is widely available, and stories of human impact are easily 
found on social media, on TED talks, and other web-based platforms and can be a 
source of inspiration. I will introduce the placemaking community further in the 
following section. 


7.3 Discovering the Global Placemaking Movement 


Around the middle of the 2010s, the term “placemaking” was gaining popularity, 
appearing in all sorts of discussions, and it intrigued me. It described community 
gardens, bottom-up affordable housing initiatives, temporary projects converting 
parking lots into public parks, and also large-scale urban developments with sus- 
tainability ambitions. I could see that the people involved were just like me — they 
believed in the community superpowers of igniting conversations, giving people an 
excuse to discuss and untangle local challenges. They were optimists who believed 
that change was possible and that community could play a key role. 

There is no universally accepted definition of the term “placemaking,” but the 
term commonly refers to human interactions that are key to addressing local and 
global challenges. Dr. Cara Courage, a renowned expert in placemaking and the arts, 
explained the term in her 2017 TEDxIndianapolis talk: “Placemaking is a set of tools 
and it’s an approach to put the community right at the front and center of changes 
where they live.” She continues “it’s about bringing people together, in their place, 
and about getting them talking to each other. When people tell stories of themselves 
and their places, they begin to understand their places better, and they begin to under- 
stand they can have an impact in changing these places for the better (Courage, 2017).” 

“Placemaking is a form of community organizing, facilitating, bringing together 
people and challenging communities to get involved” explains Ethan Kent, the 
Executive Director of Placemaking X, a global network of leaders that work to 
accelerate placemaking as a way to create healthy, beloved and inclusive 
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communities. “Placemaking is all about how we all help create our public realm, the 
world beyond our front door, we challenge each other to be participants in shaping 
that space,” Kent continues “We see it as a new environmental movement that focus 
on place as a way to bring together many different issues and causes in a city, 
involving many different departments and disciplines to create value” (Kent, 2018). 

Ina 2022 article in The Guardian, Charlot Schans, the director of the Placemaking 
Europe network, explains that “We need people-centered cities and public spaces 
that work towards public life,’ adding “placemaking is the idea that we own and 
create these spaces together (Yeung, 2022).” As of today, Placemaking Europe net- 
work, whose development Nabolagshager has been a partner in, has members in 
more than 30 countries, ranging from city administrations and architectural and 
design firms to community initiatives. 


7.3.1 Becoming a Part of a Global Movement That Was Not 
About Urban Farming 


In 2017, I traveled to Amsterdam, Netherlands, to join the Placemaking Week con- 
ference. I went there as an urban farmer and left the conference a placemaker. In the 
keynote presentation by Fred Kent, Project for Public Spaces (PPS) founder, I 
learned that across the world a huge wave of changemakers are transforming urban 
spaces like streets, parks, and plazas as stages for community building. Many proj- 
ects involved some aspect of urban agriculture, seen as a means to bring the com- 
munity together and get a conversation started, not as the end goal itself. 

This way of looking at green urban interventions resonated strongly with me. I had 
increasingly become uneasy with the term “urban agriculture,” as I felt that it culti- 
vated human relationships rather than just edible crops. These human connections 
made a significant difference in people’s lives, while edible crops were often negligi- 
ble in volume and rarely make a significant impact on the local food system. Often, 
we even hesitated to harvest and eat what was grown in a public space, worried it 
would be polluted or “dirty” from growing near traffic and litter. The human connec- 
tions, however, felt like the sparks of something much greater, initiating conversations 
about making our communities and cities friendlier, more creative, and sustainable. 

In his keynote, Fred Kent also observed that public space had become the conver- 
gence of many social movements and that this would hold the key to tackling many 
of our communities’ challenges, including equity, sustainability, and public health. 
Placemaking would help facilitate community champions, alongside lighthouse 
thinkers in architecture and design, governance, mobility, arts, innovation, and 
entrepreneurship to come together in our streets to shape visions of a better tomor- 
row and take the first steps toward a bottom-up urbanism. Placemaking theory pro- 
poses that the most important changemaker can be a local grandmother just as well 
as an important politician or a famous architect. This democratic aspect is to me its 
most appealing principle that one does not need to be an expert to have a voice that 
matters. 
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7.4 Three Key Principles of Placemaking and How They Can 
Benefit Urban Farmers 


Based on decades of work analyzing public spaces and designs that help or hinder 
human connections, Kathy Madden and Fred Kent, founders of PPS, have devel- 
oped 11 placemaking principles. These have been shared widely within the place- 
making movement as open-source tools, guide PPSs’ design work, and inspire other 
placemakers globally. Many of these principles can be effectively adopted by urban 
farmers and used in the context of community gardens. Some examples of these 
principles, as well as their updated applications related to the cultivation of public 
spaces, are outlined below. 


7.4.1 PPS Placemaking Principle #1: The Community Is 
the Expert 


The important starting point in developing a concept for any public space is to identify the 
talents and assets within the community. In any community there are people who can pro- 
vide historical perspective, valuable insights into how the area functions, and an under- 
standing of critical issues. Tapping into this information at the beginning of the process will 
help to create a sense of community ownership in the project that can be of great benefit to 
both the project sponsor and community. (PPS, 2013) 


Conventional definitions of community tend to be abstract, encompassing any- 
thing from a unified body of individuals to society at large. Placemakers also inter- 
pret community broadly, but they always set it in a geographical context. In 
placemaking, community is defined as “anyone who has an interest or stake in a 
particular place. It is made up of the people who live near the place (whether they 
use it or not), own businesses or work in the area, or attend institutions like schools 
or churches there. It also includes elected officials who represent the area and groups 
that advocate or organize activities there, such as a social justice group, a gardening 
club, a bicycle coalition, or a merchants’ association (Madden, 2018, p. 45).” 

The principle of letting the community be the expert is important, because they 
are the ones who know — through personal experience and local knowledge — what 
are the strengths and weaknesses of a place. They are the ones who will benefit, or 
suffer, from any changes happening. Some community members may have already 
identified potentials for improvement, while others may be more aware of the under- 
lying threats. Most importantly, some community members may function as gate- 
keepers to others and encourage or hinder participation. 

Involving a larger number of people at the early stages of a project means more 
people will have ownership of the process and outcomes in the long run. The ideas 
and suggestions generated by a larger and more representative pool of participants 
are likely to also communicate the perspectives of vulnerable or underrepresented 
groups and individuals. This is particularly true compared to conventional, 
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top-down public consultations, often dominated by NIMBY (not-in-my-backyard) 
attitudes and also not fully representing the average citizen in income or educa- 
tion levels. 


“The Community is the Expert”: Experiences from Stensparken 
Community Garden 


At Stensparken Community Garden, a small public space within a larger neighbor- 
hood park, Nabolagshager has been creating and running an edible public garden. 
The community garden is run in close collaboration with the municipal district 
administration. Getting solid input and triggering community ideas and visions for 
the future has been a process of mutual learning and inspiration. 

We spent the first months of the project performing qualitative and quantitative 
community mapping and research. We employed a team of young researchers living 
in the district to help us in this process as part-time collaborators. In order to map 
ideas and visions from neighbors, we also hosted pilot events to ensure that many 
demographic groups would be represented. Our collaboration with the district 
administration was also helpful for sending out digital invitations to residents within 
a 500-meter radius of the project site. 

We began by mapping community ideas, interests, and visions through a quick 
and effective impact diagnosis. We used the Place Game originally developed by 
PPS (PPS, 2016) a well-known tool for placemakers worldwide. The youth research- 
ers began by filling out the Place Game questionnaires themselves, before extending 
the questionnaires to other users of the space. 

The Place Game questionnaire evaluates the current status and the potential of a 
space. The Place Game allows for a group of citizens to dive deep into four catego- 
ries: sociability, uses and activities, comfort and image, and accesses and linkages. 
Impressions of the current state of a place are scored in a table, and ideas for short- 
term and long-term improvements are jotted down and shared (Fig. 7.7). 

A low total score showed us where we most urgently needed to take action. The 
Place Game has been repeated with each group of youth in the Stensparken project, 
and it has been central to our outreach. In addition to the initial mapping, we have 
used it over the project life to monitor improvements and prioritize tasks. 

Some of the other mapping and monitoring activities at Stensparken included: 


— Interviewing seniors at a local senior center about their current but also historical 
uses of parks 

— Sensory exercises to get a better understanding of how the space is experienced 
if one has some sensory limitations such as being visually impaired 

— Quantitative monitoring of different uses and users at different times during the 
week and during the day 

— Interactive and creative sticker voting to rank potential future activities 
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Fig. 7.7 Alternative Place 
Game, Nabolagshager 


7.4.2 PPS Placemaking Principle #8: Triangulate 


Triangulation is the process by which some external stimulus provides a linkage between 
people and prompts strangers to talk to other strangers as if they knew each other. In a pub- 
lic space, the choice and arrangement of different elements in relation to each other can put 
the triangulation process in motion (or not). For example, if a bench, a waste basket and a 
telephone are placed with no connection to each other, each may receive a very limited use, 
but when they are arranged together along with other amenities such as a coffee cart, they 
will naturally bring people together (or triangulate!). On a broader level, if a children’s 
reading room in a new library is located so that it is next to a children’s playground in a park 
and a food kiosk is added, more activity will occur than if these facilities were located sepa- 
rately. (PPS, 2013) 


Many urban gardens in public space fail to attract community members beyond the 
avid gardeners and struggle to keep up motivation throughout the growing season, 
particularly since the harvest is often limited. Indeed, most community gardens are 
simply uninteresting to the majority of the community members — especially if the 
only perceived activity there is to watch plants grow. Inherently, the seasons also 
affect community gardens, and activity levels drop dramatically during the long 
Norwegian winter. Every spring, many community gardens find themselves starting 
practically from scratch, needing to mobilize new volunteers and participants. 
Most projects would therefore benefit strongly by thinking of complementary 
ways to attract other demographics. Applying the triangulation thinking typical of 
placemaking means adding extra elements, functions, or activities to the urban gar- 
den to appeal to a wider audience. This can ensure that more people visit the place, 
stay longer, and strike up a conversation once they are there — leading to a more 
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vibrant and friendly place overall. The human scale is also important: activities or 
elements must happen within a short distance, close to people, so that they can eas- 
ily interact and participate. 


Triangulation Experiences from Stensparken Community Garden in Oslo 


In Stensparken Community garden, we are working on developing the community 
garden into an attractive destination for many demographic groups in the neighbor- 
hood. A triangulation element that emerged early in the participatory mappings was 
that several neighbors expressed an interest in getting a pizza oven in the space to 
use for community events (Fig. 7.8). 

To build the pizza oven, we contracted a natural building materials expert who 
built it with the help of youth with summer jobs in the community garden. Other 
community members added designs and decorations to the oven during one of our 
open community events. Over the course of a month, the local youth had built a 
pizza oven in the shape of a frog, an instant hit on social media. Involving the com- 
munity in its design of the oven ensured a sense of ownership and lots of excitement 
about the process in the neighborhood. 

Other triangulation elements in the community garden included beehives, which 
were run as a job training program for young adults with learning disabilities and 
the refurbishment of existing seating and placement of new benches. Simple infra- 
structural improvements included an outdoor water fountain for dogs and the instal- 
lation of a recycling station by the gate to invite regular park users to stop by. A 


Fig. 7.8 Triangulation in 
the community 
Stensparken, 
Nabolagshager 
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small covered patio provided shelter when it rains, and the community garden 
became a stop on a very popular local “map quest” game called “Stolpejakten.” 

A range of events have been crucial to spreading word-of-mouth through com- 
munity members about the new venue, and local kindergartens and playgrounds 
have been key targets in our communications. The events did not focus on garden- 
ing — creating instead a rewarding social space for the local community. We espe- 
cially wanted to engage families with small children, a demographic group who has 
access to few local facilities beyond outdoor playgrounds. The events were sched- 
uled throughout the year, including successful Halloween and winter festivals. 


Triangulations Experiences from Sjakkplassen 


Triangulation was also key to the success of Sjakkplassen. In addition to the raised 
beds, there were various seating areas so that people could enjoy the space alone or 
in small groups. By dividing the plaza into smaller subspaces and appealing to a 
more human scale, we found that people were more likely to sit and spend time 
there (Fig. 7.9). 

A signature element of this space was the large-sized street chess set. Before the 
project started, we had been unsure whether chess would be suitable for the space. 
However, it proved to be a magnet for many user groups. For instance, it turned out 
that some of the homeless Roma people were keen to engage other community 
members in friendly chess matches. As chess games follow internationally under- 
stood rules, I observed people of very diverse backgrounds interacting as 


Fig. 7.9 Triangulation 
Sjakkplassen, 
Nabolagshager 
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players—sometimes communicating through body language and nonverbal chess 
jokes. Adding the outdoor street chess set was a key factor in creating a positive, 
24-hour ambience in the urban garden which in itself contributed to Sjakkplassen 
becoming a well-functioning public space. 

Had the project at Sjakkplassen continued, it would have been a logical next step 
to add other functions to build off the early successes. Within placemaking this is 
often referred to as “the power of ten (PPS, 2009)” — a principle of providing at least 
ten complementary activities for each site, ranging from people watching or news- 
papers reading (requiring comfortable seating) to playing games or engaging in 
site-specific activities. 


Triangulation Experiences from Sandaker Center and Linderud Manor 


Oftentimes, an urban garden can serve as a triangulation element within a larger 
vision. At Sandaker Byhage in Oslo, Nabolagshager runs a small urban garden for 
the neighborhood shopping center, and at Linderud Community Garden, we are a 
part of developing an urban gardening space as a part of the museum and heritage 
site of Linderud Manor in one of Oslo’s suburban districts. 

Sandaker Senter is a small shopping center in inner Oslo dating back to the 
1970s. Part of the building complex is made up of public housing apartments often 
housing inhabitants who struggle with substance abuse or mental health issues. The 
complex also houses a municipal library and a community center frequented by 
many elderly people. As a part of an ongoing dialogue with OBOS, the owner and 
largest housing developer in Norway, we were commissioned to develop and run an 
urban public garden around a plaza and terrace on the sunny southern tip of the 
center. This was a part of a larger upgrade and overhaul of the shopping center, 
coinciding with the expansion and upgrade of the library, indoor renovations, and an 
upgrade of the municipal park on the back of the complex. 

By investing in a public community garden, the shopping center received a visual 
makeover and also managed to attract a more balanced clientele to the terrace with 
a positive ripple effect on other nearby businesses. Community members told us 
that they appreciated walking past the garden and being able to take in nature’s 
beauty on a day-to-day basis, rather than worrying about hearing cuss words or 
aggressive outbursts from the heavy drinkers that used to dominate the terrace. 

An important part of the success of this triangulation element was our approach 
in dealing with the locals, who were quite negative to begin with, seeing this as just 
another gentrification effort. Time and again, we repeated and emphasized that the 
lush garden would not make beer more expensive or force them to leave their favor- 
ite hangout, even as it was becoming more popular and the clientele changed. Over 
the 5 years we have managed this garden; we gradually built a good relationship 
with many of the bar guests, who became fond of the beautiful surroundings, were 
inspired by the seasonal change, and felt a part of a community of caretakers. 

This urban garden, which we manage on behalf of the shopping center owners, 
has also been an important experiment in developing a low-maintenance 
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pollinator-friendly garden that is more visually appealing than edible, although 
there are several berry bushes, herbs, and edible plants included in the garden design 
from which one could eat. 

At Linderud Manor our role has been more as a facilitator helping to kick-start 
some of the social aspects of the Museum’s vision. The Manor’s management has 
over the last few years radically changed the museum from being an introverted, 
closed-off, “storage of historical artifacts,” to becoming a busy hub of many activi- 
ties that cater both to the local community as well as maintaining the interest of 
those with an interest in local history. In addition to their historical baroque gardens, 
the Museum has set aside a large field as a multifaceted urban farm. This field has 
now become a large and bustling community garden managed in collaboration with 
local community groups and startup businesses. There is land allocated for startups 
related to urban agriculture, such as cultivation of flowers for sale for weddings and 
events, and a Community Supported Agriculture garden (CSA) providing abundant 
organic vegetables to their members. 

Throughout the year, Linderud Manor hosts market days and workshops and 
invites local kindergarten and primary school students to garden. Local teenagers 
are employed as garden helpers during the summer, and once a week there are 
guided tours, with an eco-philosophical twist. All these triangulation elements help 
develop a site with a multitude of attractions, ample possibilities for connecting 
with other people, and multiple partners from the local community. 


The Power of 10 


The power of triangulation is so effective that, among placemakers, it is easy to 
think “the more the better.” The most well-functioning public spaces are where a 
wide range of people can find attractive reasons to hang out, and it’s argued that at 
least ten such attractions should exist in every place. At a larger level, each city 
should have at least ten such well-functioning and attractive places. 

In the context of urban gardens, few manage to have as many as ten attractions. 
Prinzessinnengarten in Berlin, Germany, illustrates a successful application of very 
varied and inclusive triangulation experiments. The site hosts a popular café, bee- 
keeping, plants, seeds, and seedlings for sale for those interested in gardening them- 
selves. The garden organizes solidarity events, features educational gardens for 
local school children, and hosts a wide range of events catering to all interests, 
including beer brewing, flower arrangements, upcycling workshops, concerts, lec- 
tures, and food-related workshops such as making sauerkraut and spice mixes. 
Crops from the garden are sold at the café, and excess produce is sold to visitors. 

Prinzessinnengarten is a multifaceted attractive destination for local foodies, 
environmentalists, urbanists, and social entrepreneurs, as well as people simply 
looking for a green and peaceful corner to spend time with friends or read a book. 
Children of all ages find great pleasure in exploring the site, roam free, and connect 
with urban nature. As a space for self-organized initiatives, it is popular among 
people wanting to share a skill with the community. Activities such as pop-up bike 
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repair workshops or DIY building of insect hotels or garden beds from upcycled 
materials take place throughout the year. The garden attracts a significant number of 
national and international tourists interested in sustainable urban development and 
edible city solutions. Prinzessinnengarten has successfully developed into a multi- 
faceted destination, partly due to the longevity of the project, as it has been an active 
site since 2009. 

The Power of 10 principle also advocates working on the city scale — that every 
city should have at least ten such hotspots within its city limits. In 2010, the town of 
Andernach in Southern Germany, with a population of 20,000, launched its initia- 
tive to become an “edible city.” All over the city, there are large and small edible 
gardens, ranging from a public fruit garden along the wall of the medieval castle in 
the city center to a mobile school garden in a trailer parked in one of the downtown 
pedestrian streets. At a local archeological site, a historical garden showcases variet- 
ies commonly grown during Roman and Medieval times, which has been developed 
in consultation with local historians. People can harvest freely from any edible gar- 
den located within a public space. Schools are heavily involved, as are the social 
welfare services that use the gardening and maintenance of the various urban garden 
plots as part of the city job training programs. 


When Triangulation Fails 


Triangulation in itself does not work if it does not integrate the input from current 
and future users of the public space and build their capabilities to be involved — the 
first of all placemaking principles. At Sjakkplassen, for example, after the initial 
project ended, later top-down attempts to reinstate the urban garden involved adding 
new chess pieces, a slackline, a community swap shed, and a pop-up art gallery. 
These initiatives failed however, as they never sought to build the ownership and 
capacities of the existing user groups and encourage them to see themselves as valu- 
able guardians of an important community asset. 


7.4.3 PPS Placemaking Principle #9: Experiment — Lighter, 
Quicker, Cheaper 


The complexity of public spaces is such that you cannot expect to do everything right ini- 
tially. The best spaces experiment with short-term improvements that can be tested and 
refined over many years! Elements such as seating, outdoor cafés, public art, striping of 
crosswalks and pedestrian havens, community gardens and murals are examples of improve- 
ments that can be accomplished in a short time. (PPS, 2013) 


This principle emphasizes how top-down projects led by public sector or private 
investors can alienate genuine participation, while also being costly and taking a 
long time from ideation to realization. After they have been a part of a community 
hearing or participatory meeting with the city administration, a community wants to 
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witness tangible change, especially given that the project completion may be 
years away. 

Experimenting with lighter, quicker, cheaper installations is a great way to 
experiment with these changes within a timeline that is more acceptable to the com- 
munity, as well as a way to work with a community in prototyping and co-designing 
the changes that are going to happen and even gently breaking down resistance from 
potential negative voices. 


Lighter, Quicker, Cheaper at Stensparken Community Garden 


Although the district administration’s ambitions for the community garden are high, 
at Stensparken community garden, we have been careful to be experimental and 
iterative in our design of the public space, testing out formats and adding functions 
as we have gone along. Throughout the process, we strive to ensure the largest pos- 
sible buy-in from the local community toward a shared vision. The gradual imple- 
mentations of changes have helped tame the critical voices from the few, but vocal, 
neighbors who were initially opposed to any changes or upgrades to the space. 

One of the ideas that originated during early discussions was having a green- 
house so that we could extend the garden season. With the limited funding of the 
first session, we decided to reallocate the funds that we had saved to build a small 
outdoor tool shed and rather settle for a cheaper, small but multifunctional 5-square 
meter greenhouse that could work as a shed during the winter months. As the ambi- 
tion level of the project increased, we are currently looking to hire an architect to 
design a greenhouse that can provide better storage opportunities and help us acti- 
vate the community year-round. 

Recently, a comment that came up from various of the youth participants as they 
were doing the Place Game was wanting to add more colors and flowers. We took 
the youth up on their placemaking idea, went to a garden center and picked out 
perennial flowers, and built a flower bed. In addition to the instant gratification of 
making a tangible improvement to the space, it also helped define the place identity. 
By having two colorful flower beds at the entrance, we hoped to signal to the public 
that this was a place where they were welcome. 

Building on our experience from Sjakkplassen, we have been careful to docu- 
ment these processes and gathered data on the increasing popularity of the commu- 
nity garden and the successful events as we have gone along, building a strong 
relationship with the local authorities and making it easier for them to formally and 
informally support this placemaking initiative. 


Lighter, Quicker, Cheaper at Linderud Manor 
As another local example of experimenting with lighter, quicker, cheaper installa- 


tions, Nabolagshager has worked with partners in the much larger community gar- 
den space at Linderud Manor to do extensive testing over two seasons to find the 
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most functional spots for seating arrangements. Together with youth hired from the 
local high school, we used hay bales as temporary seating arrangements, and along 
the way, a wide range of community members gave us their input as they tested dif- 
ferent seating configurations. 

The temporary hay bales gave us people’s time and attention, soliciting input and 
building local buy-in for the space. By the time the hay bales were replaced by 
semipermanent and sturdy wooden furniture made of recycled wood, the commu- 
nity had been active in the space for over a year, and the early critics (some of whom 
initially wanted the whole area to be cultivated) had been convinced about the need 
for a more permanent social area. 


7.5 Key Takeaway: Seek Complimentary Skills 
and Knowledge from Placemakers to Ensure Resilience, 
Longevity, and Impact 


Having followed the evolution of urban agriculture in Oslo since its renaissance 
about a decade ago, it has been exciting to see how it has morphed, pivoted, and 
taken different forms according to the people who are involved. The public sector, 
especially in larger cities such as Oslo, Bergen and Trondheim, has made significant 
strides toward including urban agriculture in their other policies and sectoral plans, 
including urban planning, public health, education, and many other fields. 

At the same time, the project lifecycle of an urban agriculture project is remark- 
ably short. Very few projects live longer than a couple of years, and very often the 
person who initiated the project ends up abandoning the ship, either because they 
take on all the work and responsibilities or because of challenges in mobilizing the 
wider community. 

By looking to placemaking practitioners, networking with them, and learning 
from their toolboxes, practices, and examples, urban farmers can help generate proj- 
ects that are more resilient, last longer, and have stronger community impacts than 
if the urban farmer had only looked to their green-thumbed peers for inspiration. 
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Part III 
When Education Gets in the Urban 
Agriculture Mix 


Chapter 8 M 
Key Characteristics of Co-produced Urban wss 
Agriculture Visions in Oslo 


Vebjørn Egner Stafseng, Anna Marie Nicolaysen, and Geir Lieblein 


8.1 Introduction 


Urban agriculture — defined here as “all the food production initiatives in and around 
urban areas” (Prove et al., 2018 p. 17) — plays an indisputable role in sustainable 
urban development and urban food systems (Halloran & Magid, 2013). However, 
due to widely accepted strategies of building compact cities, urban public space has 
become increasingly scarce and contested. Well-functioning processes are needed 
to decide what urban space should include and how to manage it. One such process 
is visioning, where the activity of creating a shared vision, “a desirable state in the 
future” (Wiek & Iwaniec, 2014), is essential to directing of concrete action steps. In 
this chapter we present results from an integrated research-education effort with 
students from an MSc Agroecology programme on urban agriculture initiatives. The 
context was Oslo, Norway, where the interest in urban agriculture is relatively new 
but growing. The focus was on co-production of visions and action plans in partner- 
ship with stakeholders. 

Co-creation and public participation are necessary for a successful implementa- 
tion of urban agriculture. Van der Jagt et al. (2017) conclude that for communal 
urban gardens “to achieve community buy-in and flourishing, ultimately we need an 
approach that enables local people to discover, nourish, adapt and co-create their 
own culture” (p. 273). In the case of requalification of vacant areas in Bologna, 
Italy, authors Gasperi et al. found that “the integration of the different stakeholders 
related to urban horticulture (e.g., citizens, agronomists, environmentalists, ecolo- 
gists, sociologists and urban planners) would ensure a successful process for valu- 
ing vacant areas towards the regeneration of cities” (2016, p. 17). 
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Public participation in this context can be defined as “the practice of consulting 
and involving members of the public in the agenda-setting, decision-making, and 
policy-forming activities of organizations or institutions responsible for policy 
development” (Rowe & Frewer, 2004, p. 512). The participatory processes we dealt 
with here were mostly focused on members of the public, more specifically partici- 
pants and relevant stakeholders in the urban agriculture initiatives. In this study, we 
chose to make the connection between public participation and action education. 
The students worked with real-life urban agriculture cases and facilitated participa- 
tory change processes. We define action learning as “learning through action and for 
action” (Lieblein et al., 2004). The Agroecology course and our research for this 
chapter were inspired by Lewin’s (1946) definition of action research as “research 
which will help the practitioner” (Lewin, 1946, p. 34), and his three-step model of 
change and force field theory (Burnes, 2020). 

Urban agriculture can be practiced and defined in a variety of ways. As in the 
other chapters of this volume, we focus on the publicly accessible forms of food 
production that take place in public space. Following the typology from Chap. 6, we 
explored case studies of urban agriculture in the categories: (1) urban farm, (2) 
urban agriculture in central parks and (3) neighbourhood gardens. 

The student action learning strategy had three major aims: (1) to facilitate student 
learning, (2) to facilitate positive change in the initiatives and (3) to generate new 
knowledge about urban agriculture initiatives for research purposes, or practical the- 
ory building, to use a framework coined by Peters and Wals (2013). The focus in this 
chapter is on (3) the product of the student work and the way it can be utilized in 
research. Our overall question is: What is the desired future state of urban agriculture 
in public spaces, and how can we get there? To help answer this, we ask the following 
sub-questions: What are the key characteristics of student and stakeholder co-pro- 
duced visions for urban agriculture in Oslo? What are the supporting and hindering 
forces for reaching these visions? What action steps can be taken to reach the visions? 


8.2 Context and Methods: Action Learning and Food System 
Education for Change 


In this chapter we present the action learning, project-based work of master students 
in the MSc Agroecology programme at the Norwegian University of Life Sciences 
(NMBU). The work was conducted as part of the semester-long-course “Agroecology: 
Action Learning in Farming and Food Systems” and was focused on urban agricul- 
ture cases in Oslo. In the Agroecology program, we focus on action learning to 
enable students to overcome the ‘knowing-doing’ gap (Pfeffer, 1998), through cul- 
tivation of their competences to work with complex situations and take informed, 
responsible action (Francis et al., 2013; Wiek & Kay, 2015). In agreement with 
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UNESCO (2017), we believe these competences are needed to understand and work 
with sustainability challenges. 

The students worked in groups of four or five and partnered with selected urban 
agriculture cases, where the aim was to take part in change-oriented activities. The 
project work design is inspired by Kolb (2014), who presents learning as a cyclical 
process. The students were asked to (1) describe the present situation, (2) identify 
themes and key issues, (3) explore the desired future and (4) generate action plans 
for how to improve the situation towards the desired future. For the first two tasks, 
we encouraged the students to use interviews, participant observation and data- 
structuring tools like rich pictures (from Soft Systems Methodology; see Checkland 
(2000, p. 22) and Picture 8.1) to get a rich overview of the present situation. For the 
third and fourth tasks, students organized an open meeting or a workshop with rel- 
evant stakeholders, where they facilitated the creation of a shared vision. Each stu- 
dent group adapted the workshop design to their context, but the basic structure was 
a three to four-hour workshop, inspired by Lieblein et al. (2001) and the work of 
Pool and Parker (2017), that contained (1) information about the student project, (2) 
a guided imagery (that includes a relaxation exercise), (3) individual time to write 
or visualize the vision, (4) each member share their vision with the group to develop 
a group Vision, (5) each group share their vision in plenary, (6) all agree on a shared 
vision, (7) all look at hindering and supporting forces and (8) all decide on initial 
action steps for reaching the vision. 


Picture 8.1 Example of a rich picture from the case study of Bydel Gamle Oslo 
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After the workshop, the student groups refined the action steps and prepared a 
report addressed to key stakeholders.' In the report, they described the critical ele- 
ments of the current situation, the shared vision, the most relevant hindering and 
supporting forces and their proposed plan of action. Each year, the interdisciplinary 
Agroecology programme at NMBU admits around 20 students, of which about 75% 
are international. Students come from a variety of educational and professional 
backgrounds, which in 2018 and 2019 included, amongst other, development stud- 
ies, plant science, agriculture, biology, business and management. When we formed 
the groups for the project work, the aim was to have diversity in terms of back- 
ground, age, and gender. 

In September 2018 and 2019, the teaching team? introduced the project work to 
the students. We established a collaboration with relevant urban agriculture initia- 
tives, and signed agreements with key stakeholders. We selected the project sites 
based on availability and relevance to the student work. In 2019, we collaborated 
with the central municipal unit responsible for urban agriculture in Oslo, the Agency 
of Urban Environment, to identify District administrations actively involved in 
urban agriculture, and selected two of them as our partners. The students conducted 
their first case visit with a focus on the current situation of their case area (see 
Fig. 8.1 for a complete timeline). During their second visit in November, they orga- 
nized workshops to develop a shared vision and documented it in their reports to the 
stakeholders. The workshops were held predominantly in English as groups included 
many international students. Our team conducted a total of seven workshops with a 
range in objectives and engagement modalities. In Table 8.1, we compiled essential 
information about these workshops. 


September October November December 


1° case visit: explore Analyze information 2™ case visit: create a Write stakeholder 


current situations: gathered. shared vision: visionary report with suggested 
observations and Understand the thinking workshop with plans of action to reach 
interviews. current situation. stakeholders. the shared vision. 


Fig. 8.1 Timeline for the student work with the case studies. The process was the same both years, 
with different case studies. 2018: Case studies 1-5; 2019: Case studies 6 and 7. 


'The key stakeholder is the contact person for the students in the collaborating organization. This 
person helps the students get the information they need and the one who will have to take the pro- 
cess further. 

>The teaching team is three full-time teachers, and two to three part time teachers involved each 
fall in PAE302. We are all agroecologists but with educational background in agronomy, applied 
botany, horticulture, cultural studies, medical anthropology and soil biology. 
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Table 8.1 Overview of the case studies and their workshops 
Report name (as 
cited in findings 
Case Study Year | Participants section) 
(1) Dr. Dedichens 2018 | 30 participants: members from both cases, | Dr. Dedichens 
Drivhus and Trosterud 1 city official from the planning report 2018 
Parsellhage department and 2 of the authors of this 
chapter 
(2) Ellingsrud 2018 | Members of the allotment garden and Ellingsrud report 
Parsellhage some external people who were interested | 2018 
(3) Loszter 2018 | Main stakeholders: two project leaders, Loseter report 
one city farmer and two volunteers leading | 2018 
each their group 
(4) Voksenenga 2018 | 12 members of the garden, including Voksenenga report 
Nermiljghage coordinator 2018 
(5) Pa Schous 2018 | Six participants (employees at the library) | Pa Shous report 
for visioning workshop + public meeting/ | 2018 
idea workshop ten participants 
(6) Bydel Gamle Oslo |2019 | Five participants: one consultant, three Gamle Oslo report 
municipal officials, one researcher (first 2019 
author) 
(7) Bydel Griinerlgkka | 2019 | Six participants: two library employees, Griinerlgkka report 
one municipal official, two entrepreneurs, | 2019 
one researcher (first author) 


8.3 Case Locations 


The following is a description of each of the urban agriculture communities we 
partnered with (see Fig. 8.2 for overview of their locations). 


8.3.1 Case Study 1: Dr. Dedichens Drivhus 
and Trosterud Parsellhage 


In 2015, a group of local enthusiasts reclaimed a large greenhouse (Drivhus) built 
by the municipality for vocational training in the former Dr. Dedichen’s Asylum. 
They formed an association, got a deal with Oslo municipality, the owner of the 
building and obtained funding for renting it from the District. The aim was to revi- 
talize the greenhouse and create a place where people of all ages and cultures could 
meet, exchange knowledge, and promote integration of immigrants. Today, the 
greenhouse is run by volunteers with some financial support for events and equip- 
ment from different funding sources (for more in-depth information about this case, 
see Swensen et al., 2022). Its structure is similar to an allotment garden: members 
pay a small annual fee to have a table in the greenhouse at their disposal for cultiva- 
tion in containers (see Picture 8.2). The association (Dr. Dedichens’ Green Square) 
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Voksenenga 
nzrmiljohage 


£ 
Dr: Dedichens drivhus / 
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Bydel Griineriokka = 


På Schous 


Bydél Gartile Qsio 


Losater 


Fig. 8.2 Map of Oslo with the location of the cases. The individual cases from 2018 are marked 
with yellow pins; the district cases from 2019 are marked in blue and yellow borders. The red line 
marks the road Ring 2; the second of three ring roads in Oslo. Source: Google Earth 


Picture 8.2 Inside Dr. Dedichens’ greenhouse. Photo: Brooke Porter 
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Picture 8.3 Trosterud Parsellhage. Photo: Brooke Porter 


collaborates with the neighbouring Trosterud allotment garden (Parsellhage in 
Norwegian; see Picture 8.3), which with new development plans would be relo- 
cated next to the greenhouse, making it an urban gardening park. This process was 
slow and frustrating for the people involved, and was a major area of focus for the 
student work. 


8.3.2 Case Study 2: Ellingsrud Parsellhage 


In 2016 a retired woman who wanted to do something for the neighbourhood in 
memory of her two deceased sons started an allotment garden. The garden, charac- 
terized by the lack of a fence, was created on a disused football field to the East of 
Oslo. At present, the place has grown to include 50 allotments, organized by a board 
led by the founder. The gardeners each have their “house” of eight pallet collars laid 
out in a H-shaped configuration (see Picture 8.4). The members include local resi- 
dents, kindergartens, and primary schools in the area. These groups regularly host 
events, such as courses, barbecue dinner events, and festivals for special occasions. 
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Picture 8.4 The Ellingsrud allotment garden with its H-shaped lots during a fall event. Photo: 
Vebjørn Stafseng 


8.3.3 Case Study 3: Loseter 


Loseter was initiated by Bjørvika Utvikling on behalf of the landowners in the 
redevelopment district of Bjgrvika, on the newly developed Oslo waterfront (see 
Picture 8.5). The name refers to the Norwegian term Sæter, a mountainous pasture 
where animals can graze in the summer season. It started as public art installa- 
tion space, and was initiated by an artists’ collective. The initial 100 allotments that 
formed its structure in 2012 have since developed to include a grain field, and later 
a public community garden employing a full-time professional farmer. In 2016, the 
artists themselves designed a boat-shaped bakehouse at the barycentre of the site. 
Today, the community garden is managed by Bybonden, a full-time urban farmer 
hired by the municipality. The Bybonden’s tasks include giving courses, organizing 
volunteers and hosting a variety of visitors, from foreign journalists to local kinder- 
garten children. Amongst the volunteers are organizations who work on topics of 
interest to the place, passers-by and other neighbours. 


8.3.4 Case Study 4: Voksenenga Nermiljghage 


Voksenenga Nermilj@hage (community garden) was ideated in 2016 by a landscape 
architect living in the area, the northwest end of Oslo. In partnership with the local 
district administration and church, the initiator received funding from a private 
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Picture 8.5 The social area of Loseter surrounded by vegetable fields, apartment blocks, with the 
Munch museum in the background. Photo: Brooke Porter 


foundation to start the project but has had no steady income to cover expenses (such 
as a full-time project manager). The garden comprises of an area with allotments, an 
area for community gardening, an outdoor kitchen, a tool shed, a chicken coop and 
social areas with tables and benches (see Picture 8.6). Over the growing season, the 
garden organizes many activities for residents, participants in the community gar- 
den, and allotment holders. They employ youth and have a garden club summer 
camp for children. Funding for these activities comes from district, municipal and 
national sources. 


8.3.5 Case Study 5: Pa Schous 


The Pa Schous urban agriculture opened in 2018 thanks to a collaboration between 
the Griinerlgkka District in and the local library. The project encompassed the cul- 
tivation of vegetables in beds on the square outside the library (see Picture 8.7) and 
vocational training for local youth that involved food cultivation, park maintenance 
and café work. An essential activity was the hosting of dinners where the employed 
youth, in collaboration with professional chefs cooked dinner for district residents. 
They used surplus food from stores, bakeries and restaurants in the area and vegeta- 
bles from the garden to prepare the meals. The project employed hundreds of youths 
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Picture 8.6 Voksenenga with its garden, outdoor kitchen and geodome greenhouse in the summer. 
Photo: Katinka Evensen 


in the summer, and retained some of them for year-round positions. The work 
included tending to vegetable plants in the various beds around the district and 
maintaining parks and public spaces managed by the district. 


8.3.6 Case Studies 6 and 7: The Districts of Gamle Oslo 
and Griinerlokka 


In 2019 our research focus became the municipality’s role in urban agriculture 
development in Oslo (see also the discussion in Chaps. 11 and 12). The Agency for 
Urban Environment is the office in Oslo municipality responsible for urban devel- 
opment and planning, but much of the local decision-making is the purview of 15 
municipal districts. Our team collaborated with the districts of Gamle Oslo (Old 
Oslo) and Griinerlokka both located by the city centre. In recent years, these dis- 
tricts have taken an active role in the development of urban agriculture, supporting 
projects by local actors and neighbourhood groups. 

The findings used in this chapter originate from seven reports written by first- 
year graduate students in the Agroecology programme at NMBU to synthesize the 
activities that took place between 2018 and 2019. As course instructors, the authors 
were involved in the planning and execution of the field work; some also 
participated in the workshops conducted by the students. Thus, our impressions and 


3The reports are not available to the public due to GDPR and are treated here as data sources. A list 
of the reports can be found in Appendix 1 
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Picture 8.7 Schous square in front of the library, with cultivated beds in the foreground. Photo: 
Troels Rosenkrantz Fuglsang 


experiences from the process also play a role in the interpretation of the results. We 
used NVivo software to analyze the reports by coding them for the overall catego- 
ries: visions, supporting and hindering forces and action plans. We finally grouped 
the codes in common categories and themes. 


8.4 Findings: Visions of Resource Cycling 
and Empowerment 


Figure 8.3, illustrates that the visions of urban agriculture in public space involve 
elements of nature, the social and governance. To reach them urban gardeners must 
overcome common hindering forces, most importantly, nonfunctioning 
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Fig. 8.3 Key characteristics of urban agriculture visions in Oslo (in bold), challenges for improve- 
ment (in red), supporting forces for improvement (in green) and areas of suggested action (in 
italics) 
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Fig. 8.4 Three categories of a vision of urban agriculture in Oslo 


collaboration and limited financial and time resources. Support from higher politi- 
cal bodies and increased general interest in urban agriculture are forces that can 
support their efforts. Action steps that can help propel their vision relate to the 
municipality, food, organization, ecology, social improvements and education. In 
the following sections, we dive deeper into these categories. 

Our analysis of the student reports found three main categories that capture the 
essence of the visions developed in the seven case studies. These are (1) nature and 
(2) societal and individual goods of various forms, a category we have termed the 
social. Further, an overarching vision is related to (3) governance of the initiatives, 
to ensure their development and resilience (see Fig. 8.4). Below we elaborate on 
these categories and illustrate with examples from the visions. 
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8.4.1 Social 


Visions that relate to the social can be both individual and collective. Well-being 
is primarily individual-oriented, societal changes are mostly collective and educa- 
tion and empowerment have elements of both. 

At Ellingsrud, part of the vision is to promote well-being, health and access to 
nature. In Griinerlgkka, well-being is prominent in how urban agriculture can cre- 
ate healthy, aesthetically pleasing, safe and green spaces to elevate the health and 
interactions of the local community. To be active and in harmony with nature 
amongst a diversity of trees and plants can put the mind and body at ease and 
improve one’s physical and mental state. In addition, creating a safe, well-designed 
public space through urban agriculture promotes social interaction between gen- 
erations and between people with different ethnic and economic backgrounds 
(Griinerlgkka report 2019). Overall, increased social interaction can contribute to a 
neighborhood’s collective well-being. In a district challenged for many years by 
petty crime and substance abuse in public space, introducing urban agriculture ele- 
ments could be particularly valuable in ongoing efforts to improve the situation. 
Year-round activities could help fight degradation and consistently sustain people’s 
well-being. 

In Trosterud and Ellingsrud, there is a desire to design social, open and inclusive 
areas and to involve the community in the process. The proposal includes the estab- 
lishment of an outdoor kitchen and the organization of various volunteer activities. 
These initiatives aim to transform public spaces into hubs for urban food production 
and multifunctional activities. The envisioned community kitchens and meeting 
places will serve as arenas for social interaction and learning, fostering a sense of 
inclusivity by bringing together people from diverse backgrounds. 

Education, both formal and informal, is another theme that recur in the visions 
and include the educational effects on the general population, kindergarteners, and 
pupils from schools of all levels. For the Gamle Oslo district, a part of the vision is 
a better connection to food; it includes a deep understanding of the importance of 
nutrition and genuine care for community resilience, personal health and education. 
Ellingsrud’s vision targets education and sustainable development knowledge- 
sharing across generations. Finally, in the Griinerlgkka, the focus is on food produc- 
tion education, and the re-envisioning of school- and kindergarten environments to 
include gardening lessons and practice. 

As an effect of education and a prerequisite for societal change, the visions of 
urban agriculture include empowerment of participants. This can be seen both as a 
collective and an individual theme. As a collective theme, the focus is on how peo- 
ple can unite, self-organize, and host various events. From an individual point of 
view, empowerment means to provide space for personal development, and a place 
to teach, learn and evolve. 
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The theme of societal change encompasses all the elements of the visions where 
the initiative contributes to change society. This can include making participants of 
the initiative aware of problematic situations and providing them with tools to con- 
tribute to changing them. The Gamle Oslo district vision consists of using urban 
agriculture as a platform for an alternative sharing-economy. The ultimate goal is to 
work so that “human connections and sustainability will be valued over accumula- 
tion of physical possessions and the striving for socio-economic status” (Gamle 
Oslo report 2019). Similarly, the larger context of the vision for Pa Schous is that 
the project will contribute to environmental consciousness and foster noncommer- 
cial networks (Pa Schous report 2018). 


8.4.2 Nature 


Another essential part of the vision for urban agriculture is its contribution to urban 
ecology. The first subcategory under Nature is biodiversity, and there are various 
elements that contribute to it. For Trosterud, student visions suggested the introduc- 
tion of beehives, ponds, ecological pathways, and apple trees. In the Ellingsrud, 
the vision promoted biodiversity and natural cycles. For Griinerlékka, the vision 
included buildings with hanging gardens with climbing plants, green rooftops, fruit 
trees, insects, pollinators and greenhouses with edible and non-edible plants to 
increase biodiversity in public space, making it more aesthetically rich and attrac- 
tive to the community. 

The visions include resource cycling to make the most of the urban resources and 
fulfill the role of urban agriculture in this context. This consists of the improvement 
of water systems to make better use of this scarce resource, and bringing nutrients 
back to the soil in a closed-loop system using compost, as in the case of Loszter and 
Bydel Griinerlgkka: “There are closed loop systems for food production. People are 
selling and buying local food. Soils and nutrients from the waste are brought back 
to the ecosystem and there is composting in every food production site” (Griinerlgkka 
report 2019). 


8.4.3 Governance: Initiative Sustainability 


Governance is an overarching theme for the visions and a prerequisite for the exis- 
tence and healthy functioning of the initiatives. We define governance as “an ana- 
lytical framework to identify different governance structures and governance 
practices within these structures with regard to the socio-political and spatial regula- 
tion of urban gardening” (Fox-Kamper et al., 2018, p. 60). This includes both inter- 
nal governance in the initiatives and the structures given by the municipality or 
the state. 
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The central theme of collaboration and network covers how initiatives will con- 
nect to other initiatives, the municipality, the district, the private sector, and other 
relevant actors. In Gamle Oslo they seek tight collaboration between the public and 
private sectors, NGOs, academic institutions and citizen/volunteer groups. This 
implies a high level of communication as well as participatory, inclusive planning 
and decision-making processes. 

Another subtheme is recognition from government and population. One example 
of this is Gamle Oslo, a district whose vision includes urban agriculture as a civic 
priority: “a fundamental element is that all levels of society, including the various 
public institutions, genuinely consider urban agriculture as an essential component 
of city dwellers well-being” (Gamle Oslo report 2019). The final subtheme we iden- 
tified is support and funding that initiatives in the visions are supported and have 
sufficient funding: “There are funds for the urban agriculture initiatives and circular 
economy activities. The urban agriculture initiatives have employed experts from 
the Oslo municipality and district who are helping to manage the public parks’ proj- 
ects” (Griinerlgkka report 2019). 

In this section, we identify forces that could either hinder or propel the visions. 
One reccurring force for reaching the visions is the support coming from the 
higher political bodies. This includes the municipal, district, and state govern- 
ment levels. This support comes from funding schemes, goodwill in managing the 
bureaucracy and promoting new initiatives. In their report for Loszter the stu- 
dents share this perception of the municipality: “Having spoken to Oslo Kommune 
it is clear that there is municipal interest in the proposed changes as they are in 
line with the city’s desire for a transition to a more sustainable future” (Loseter 
report 2018). 

Interest in urban agriculture, is a growing trend attracting also media attention. 
The students report a sense of urgency, especially amongst the younger members of 
the population. In addition, it has become ever more popular in new housing devel- 
opments to include and advertise access to rooftop gardens or gardening spaces as 
amenities for potential buyers. With greater political support, unused urban spaces 
in the neighbourhoods could also become gardening projects. 

Finally, some of the identified supporting forces are specific to certain initia- 
tives. Densely populated neighbourhoods have “an advantage as there are more 
people who may be interested in urban agriculture projects and there is the poten- 
tial for a large pool of capable volunteers and project initiators” (Gamle Oslo report 
2019). In the case of both Voksenenga and Loseter, students found evidence of a 
high number of members and their networks and considered these to be strengths 
for the implementation of their future visions. At Pa Schous, the partnership 
between the involved organizers could be instrumental to support future urban agri- 
culture development. 

In the students’ reports, collaboration appears as a hindering force operating in 
two ways. One way the collaboration between initiatives and the municipal 
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government can be an obstacle is visible in the uncertain timeframe of initiatives 
and in the zoning and regulation and fragmented bureaucracy. Fragmented bureau- 
cracy may occur when several agencies are responsible for various parts of an urban 
agriculture initiative. Zoning and regulation are hindering forces to the Loseter 
vision, as it will be challenging to irrigate with grey water and cultivate the walls of 
a concrete ventilation tower. In addition, the vision of the Pa Schous is not aligned 
with the current zoning plans for the square, and this needs to be dealt with to 
achieve the vision. A second way in which collaboration may be hindering involves 
the private sector. The Gamle Oslo report puts it clearly: “the private sector is not 
always willing to actively contribute without having an immediate perceived bene- 
fit” (2019). 

Two elements seem to hinder the visions when they are either in shortage or 
absent: funding for expenses and time for involvement amongst the various partici- 
pants of an initiative. Expenses can include materials for building new structures 
and labor for short-term and long-term project coordination and maintenance. This 
time-related challenge is visible in community gardens like Voksenenga, where the 
vision entails involvement from the members who “have busy lives and other 
responsibilities” (Voksenenga report 2018). In Gamle Oslo, the demographic with 
an above-average low-income population is key to participation in urban gardening 
as “availability of time is a luxury and participating in urban food initiatives may not 
be a priority” (Gamle Oslo report 2019). When the vision is to have diverse partici- 
pants, gentrification and population turnover are real challenges. They can lead to 
more homogenous and less socially stable community identities. As for the support- 
ing or hindering forces, these may be specific to certain initiatives but likely to apply 
to several others. This is the case of aesthetics, mentioned in the Losæter report. 
Some improvements, like a new irrigation system, could help to make the sites more 
manageable, but would not fit in with the place’s aesthetics. When the vision is to 
create a community, individualism is a challenge: “people often lack the personal 
relationships necessary to be a part of a greater community” (Gamle Oslo 
report 2019). 

These supporting and hindering forces contribute to the action steps suggested to 
further the visions. In the following section, we have identified six categories of 
action steps that benefit the development of urban agriculture initiatives in pub- 
lic spaces. 


8.4.4 Ecological 


Urban agriculture should integrate closed-loop systems involving compost, com- 
posting toilets and food forest initiatives to promote nutrient cycling. Related to 
this, designers and planners can achieve increased biodiversity through the estab- 
lishment of ecological corridors, to increase both the number of habitats afforded 
and the presence of edible landscapes. At both Dr. Dedichens’ greenhouse and 
Schous, an action step is to establish a seed library “by obtaining, organizing and 
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storing seed, in order to encourage resource sharing and increase biodiversity” (Dr. 
Dedichens’ report 2018). Finally, we also suggest introducing systems for irriga- 
tion, including instalment of rainwater catchment systems, and diversionary swales 
in Dr. Dedichens’ greenhouse and Loseter. 


8.4.5 Education 


Related to educational dimension of urban agriculture, the students suggest estab- 
lishing a mini book-swap box in Trosterud’s garden. This also has the potential 
effect to open the gardens to people who are less interested in the gardening but 
like reading. Additionally, students present ideas for facilitating education around 
urban agriculture and propose to integrate urban agriculture in the educational 
system. This could be achieved through contributions to a new curriculum in local 
schools and includes cultivation in collaboration with the Ellingsrud garden mem- 
bers. To this end, parents should be involved in the process to gain support for the 
initiative (Ellingsrud report 2018). The idea of integrating urban agriculture into the 
educational system is also elaborated in the Griinerlgkka report. This report focuses 
on the concept of “garden-based learning” (from Desmond et al., 2004) and aims to 
have urban gardens available for all schools in Oslo. 


8.4.6 Food 


Under the food category, we locate two subcategories of actions: grow more food 
and strengthen local (food) consumption. The first is based on the insight that for 
most urban agriculture initiatives, food production is not the primary motivation, 
and thus, that there is growth potential (Schous report). To achieve the latter, stu- 
dents suggested revitalizing food preservation techniques through workshops and 
involve people knowledgeable in the subject (Griinerlgkka report) and, setting up 
alternative distribution systems for local food (Gamle Oslo report). 


8.4.7 Organization 


Actions to improve and better organize initiatives include building partnerships 
through workshops and food (or other) events as “opportunity for people to learn, 
spend time together and share their knowledge and experiences. In addition, these 
social and educational events could increase people’s interest in joining the garden” 
(Ellingsrud report 2018). In the Voksenenga report, the students argue that 
more workshops “would accomplish one of the garden’s higher goals of 
“empowering members and the community through education and skill building’” 
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(Voksenenga report 2018). This group also suggests adopting a care farm 
model inspired by the Green Care concept for the provision of welfare services on 
farms": “This practice could be an opportunity to build and promote the recognition 
of the garden, and ultimately strengthen its relationship with the community”. The 
Schous report focuses on how this initiative can become an urban agriculture hub 
by developing a website and organizing a festival. These actions “would position PA 
Schous as a hub for urban agriculture in Oslo. In addition, an urban agriculture fes- 
tival can promote and boost urban agriculture and develop a strong network of 
actors in Oslo” (Pa Schous report 2018). 

An action point that reoccurs in the reports is establishing work groups to 
organize the members and volunteers. This includes obtaining an overview of 
volunteers’ skills, improving functionality of task and responsibility distribution, 
and fostering member empowerment. A hope is that this will help both with how 
the garden functions and to sustain volunteer and member motivation. 
Communication is also an essential action point. Some of the reports suggest hav- 
ing a stronger social media presence, creating or improving websites, and pro- 
moting the garden in other ways. These action points refer mainly to external 
communication. In contrast, the Ellingsrud report also stresses the need to 
enhance communication within groups to counteract existing weaknesses like 
‘Low sense of ownership’ and ‘Low motivation for a bigger cause’ through 
the creation of a garden manual. 


8.4.8 Social 


Based on the insight that positive social outcomes rely in part on a garden’s physical 
design and structures, a suggested action step is to create social spaces. In the 
Loseter report, the students suggest ways to improve visitors’ experience through 
clear entrances to the garden, wayfinding and signage. At Trosterud, the student 
group focused on creating a social space, including a barbeque and outdoor kitchen 
area to include the larger community. 


8.4.9 Municipality 


The final category is the municipality, and what they can do to help urban agricul- 
ture initiatives succeed. Some of the suggested action points relate to citizen engage- 
ment. An important thing the municipality can do is to engage citizens in 


“See more at https://www.regjeringen.no/globalassets/upload/Imd/vedlegg/brosjyrer_veiledere_ 
rapporter/m-0734_green_care_national_strategy.pdf. 
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policy-making related to urban agriculture and food issues, for instance, by creating 
a non-governmental Urban Agriculture Food Policy Council (Gamle Oslo report 
2019). Such a council could include “gardeners and farmers, project leaders, orga- 
nizational representatives, city officials, citizens and other players” (Gamle Oslo 
report 2019), foster collaboration between the various actors, and make policy more 
grounded. Municipalities should encourage platforms to valuate time as an 
exchangeable resource? and that urban agriculture activities are included. 

Lastly, the two groups who worked with municipalities suggested expanding 
municipal support. This could be in the form of added and longer-term funding 
opportunities for initiatives, or an improved extension/advising service for urban 
agriculture (inspired by the extension service in traditional agriculture). 
Additionally, we suggest expanding and improving websites and apps with informa- 
tion about urban agriculture and maps of urban agriculture initiatives in the city. 
Another suggested action point is that the municipality should think more about 
their resources in terms of buildings and areas and that they can facilitate multipur- 
pose use of these resources. One example is the “Oslongkkelen’””® [translated ‘The key 
to Oslo’] to “offer access to public facilities outside of office-hours” (Gamle Oslo 
report 2019). 


8.5 Discussion: What Are the Key Characteristics of Urban 
Agriculture Visions in Oslo? 


Through an action-oriented inquiry into urban agriculture initiatives in Oslo, our 
team of students and faculty gained valuable insights into what urban agriculture is, 
and what it means to the stakeholders we involved. Through co-creation, we gener- 
ated three types of visions catering to the social, nature and governance. The social 
has elements of both collective and individual focus. In the visions, the urban indi- 
vidual can flourish, develop, feel a sense of belonging and access places that encour- 
age interaction with fellow citizens. The collective aspects of the visions involve 
changes in education and making citizens aware of issues and their unique social 
and nature-related character at both a local and global scale. The visions also offer 
tools to tackle such problems and improve the situation. 


>See, for instance, TimeKred https://www.timekred.no. 

°Oslongkkelen is an app provided by Oslo Municipality that gives organizations, etc. access to 
public buildings to host meetings and events. See more at https://www.oslo.kommune.no/natur- 
kultur-og-fritid/lokaler-og-uteomrader-til-lan-og-leie/. 
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8.5.1 Visions vs. Motivations 


These findings align with the interviews with project leaders and coordinators in 
Chap. 6, which revealed that their main motivations are to create social meeting 
places and educational arenas, to activate public spaces and to empower the citizens 
(Chap. 6). Our findings expand on these categories, both in terms of method (through 
the inclusion of urban agriculture participants as well as other stakeholders) and in 
the detail and description of the elements of these categories. In the workshops, 
participants were encouraged to be very concrete about the future they desired, and 
give a detailed picture of what they envisioned. Their motivations, and visions tell 
us something about what desires individuals have for urban agriculture in the future 
and what positive benefits could come from such initiatives. 

Under the social category, we find the themes of well-being, empowerment, edu- 
cation and societal change. These can be seen in relation to the other findings of 
Chap. 6. When we analysed the findings through the lens of the capability approach 
(see Chap. 2, Chap. 6 and Nussbaum, 2011, p. 33-34). We witnessed how participa- 
tion in urban agriculture can improve the capability affiliation. Participants reported 
seeing the gardens as a place to meet new people and feeling a sense of community 
belonging. In our case, we can say that the vision of well-being, including, for 
instance, a promotion of interaction between generations and all-year-round activi- 
ties, relates to the capability of affiliation. Similarly, well-being also includes 
being in harmony with nature for improved mental and physical heath, which cor- 
responds to the capabilities of other species, bodily health and emotions, senses and 
thought. Education and empowerment relate to the capabilities control over one’s 
environment and practical reason. 

The distinction between the individual and the collective might be misleading 
when seen in relation to capabilities. According to Nussbaum, “capabilities belong 
first and foremost to individual persons, and only derivatively to groups” (2011, 
p. 35). As such, the approach seems to be most relevant in the context of individ- 
ual well-being. However, when we look more closely, the collective and the indi- 
vidual are not opposites but complement each other. When individuals come 
together around an issue and have a desire to bring about change in their surround- 
ings they align with the capabilities of control over one’s environment in a politi- 
cal sense and practical reason. According to Nussbaum, this is about “being able 
to participate effectively in political choices that govern one’s life” (Nussbaum, 
2011, p. 34). Thus, the focus is on the individual, yet the effects will be visible on 
a community scale when several individuals unite and participate in a shared polit- 
ical act. 

The subcategory of governance represents a twofold concept. One way to see 
this is through internal organization of each urban agriculture initiative. We found 
collaboration and networking to prevail in the visions. Initiatives collaborate fruit- 
fully with each other and involve volunteers, the public and the private sector. All 
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the initiatives inescapably must relate to municipal governance. How a municipal- 
ity facilitates urban agriculture, be it through active strategies and funding oppor- 
tunities or as through their authority to approve zoning of urban agriculture, will 
impact the development of the initiatives. This relates to findings in Chap. 12, 
where Oslo municipality serves as a case study of institutionalization of urban 
agriculture and its impact on policy. Oslo has come far in the institutionalization 
of urban agriculture, having incorporated it in the municipal plan and in strategic 
documents (see Chap. 12). Unlike Bergen and Trondheim, Oslo has a strong polit- 
ical involvement in urban agriculture, which makes it a top-down effort. The 
visions do not specifically address which type of municipal governance is 
needed, but call for recognition and support, in addition to networking and col- 
laboration. In accordance with Chap. 12, it becomes apparent that the visions 
embody a blend of the “Oslo model” (with its emphasis on recognition and sup- 
port) and the “Trondheim model” (with focus on networks and collaboration). 
This raises an intriguing question: to what extent these models harmoniously 
coexist and complement each other? 


8.5.2 Reflections on Our Method 


This paper used and analyzed data from students’ written reports and observa- 
tions as a source of urban agriculture knowledge. This adds one degree of separation 
from the field, and possibly limits the scope of our research. For this reason, we 
chose a focus on co-production between students and stakeholders and an analysis 
of the products of these interactions. Integrating the perspective of students and 
stakeholders gave us access to new and visionary thoughts and ideas, which are 
necessary and indeed needed in urban agriculture research. 

According to Wiek and Iwaniec (2014), visionary thinking is a good tool for 
working with change processes. Yet, our team has experienced people’s reluctance 
to participate in the visioning process. In one of the case studies, the students 
encountered the coordinators’ resistance to developing a clear vision, and a prefer- 
ence to keep the future open and “organically” adapt and evolve. In their minds, a 
clear vision could prevent the unexpected and unplanned. We argue that this open- 
endedness is also a vision, and that they could still benefit from a visioning work- 
shop, both as an educational experience and as a forum for an open dialogue on 
the future. 

In a visionary thinking exercise, participants think creatively about the future. In 
contrast to semi-structured interviews and participant observation, visioning is an 
active, action-oriented, and participatory process. The participants are encouraged 
to contribute with their ideas and visions for the future, rather than just share experi- 
ences and facts. Egmose et al. (2020) argue that this relates to democracy: “it is by 
democratizing the ways by which new insights emerge that research can make sub- 
stantial contributions to broader societal democratizations” (p. 234). In this study, 
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we did not collect scientific data on participants’s perceptions of the visioning work- 
shops, except for informal conversations with project coordinators. Future research 
should gather these perceptions through interviews, focus groups or surveys preced- 
ing the workshops. Such activities would provide insights into the second aim of 
student action learning: positive change in the initiatives. From a pedagogical point 
of view, further research should also provide more knowledge of student learning as 
a result of their participation in these kinds of project. 


8.6 Conclusions: Competing Visions of Urban Agriculture 
in Public Space? 


To imagine means to transcend existing thought and, as a result, cultivate the capac- 
ity to seek completely new solutions. We propose that in the development from a 
known past to an unknown future, where sustainability is at stake, this visionary 
thinking competences will be vital. This action research endeavour involved stu- 
dents and urban agriculture stakeholders to help achieve integration of urban agri- 
culture in public spaces. The students planned and organized the visioning 
workshops and summarized their outcomes in the reports. We analyzed these docu- 
ments to find the key characteristics of the cocreated visions, the supporting forces 
and challenges and the suggested action steps. Our findings predominantly align 
with prior research done on motivations for urban agriculture and the quality of par- 
ticipants’ experiences. One category that stands out more in the visions than in the 
findings of motivations in Chap. 6 is the greater focus on ecological benefits of 
urban agriculture, including food production. Our study’s visionary aspect is that it 
revealed what people would really like urban agriculture to be. It is about advancing 
social and economic benefits and food production, but these goals are challenging 
to achieve. Another explanation could be the added perspectives in our study, where 
a diverse group of stakeholders have been involved in making the visions. Might 
there be a difference in the motivations and desires of project leaders vs. those of the 
residents and community participants? More research is needed to fully answer 
these questions. 


Appendix 1: List of Unpublished Student Reports 


Bhérer-Breton, P., Buckley, R., Liegmann, L., & Nair, M. (2018). Urban agriculture 
in Oslo — The study case of Voksenenga Naermiljghage [Unpublished student 
report]. Norwegian University of Life Sciences. 

Blindheim, M., Conrotte, M., Durand, A., Hnatiuk, S., & Neault, A. (2019). A vision 
of urban agriculture in Gamle Oslo — A case study as part of the course PAE302 
action learning in farming and food systems [Unpublished student report]. 
Norwegian University of Life Sciences. 
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Brennseeter, J., Lang, K., Chopin, L., D’orazio, M., & Giraud, N. (2018). Ellingsrud 
Parsellhage stakeholder document [Unpublished student report]. Norwegian 
University of Life Sciences. 

Genneper, R., Attard, P., Demavivas, C., Karuga, J., & Brumer, A. (2019). The 
future of urban agriculture in Oslo — A case study on Griinerlgkka district 
[Report, unpublished]. Norwegian University of Life Sciences. 

Kapalla, D., Fausko, M., Brannan, T., & Vernier, T. (2018). PA Schous — Growing 
the community through food [Unpublished student report]. Norwegian University 
of Life Sciences. 

Lunder, O. E., Porter, B., Asieduwaa, G. A., & Homulle, Z. (2018). PAE302 Food 
Case Document: The cross pollination of Dr. Dedichens Drivhus and Trosterud 
Parsellhage (Unpublished student report]. Norwegian University of Life 
Sciences. 

Western, B., Schillinger, M., Reid, E., Faury, A., & Colbert, E. (2018). Roots of 
urban change: Climate and community adaptation in water and social systems 
(Loseter report) [Unpublished student report]. Norwegian University of Life 
Sciences. 
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Chapter 9 A 
From Prescription to Adaptation gest 
in the Future Productive City: 
Classroom-Inspired Principles for Design 

and Planning of Urban Agriculture 


Deni Ruggeri 


9.1 Relevance 


Over the past few decades, urban agriculture has become a go-to strategy for sus- 
tainable development. Indeed, urban agriculture can potentially induce innumerable 
positive consequences on several urban systems (Wadumestrige Dona et al., 2021; 
Lovell, 2010). A new vision is emerging of a city built around publicly accessible, 
productive landscapes disseminated across the urban fabric and integrated into an 
interconnected blue-green infrastructure that helps detain water, sequester CO2, 
increase biodiversity, activate biophilia, and enhance well-being for human and 
nonhuman species (Palmer, 2018; Beatley, 2011). Whereas the city of the Modern 
era privileged efficiency, fast mobility, and the exploitation of natural resources and 
land, the biophilic, ecologically vibrant city of the future will help deepen humans’ 
connections to the local landscape and encourage stewardship and care while bal- 
ancing the human needs for housing, jobs, and cultural life with those of nature 
(Beatley, 2016). 

The extent and quantity of benefits urban agriculture produces is a question that 
researchers have only begun to scratch the surface of. In measuring these benefits, 
some have emphasized yield over experience (McDougall et al., 2019). Researchers 
agree that urban agriculture may not significantly impact the food security of the 
world’s urban population, especially in Northern Climates (Goldstein et al., 2016). 
Others have illustrated the socio-ecological benefits of urban agriculture for ecosys- 
tems and communities, where urban agriculture can serve as a tool to connect chil- 
dren and adults to nature and thus reduce their ecoliteracy and experience deficit 
(Louv, 2012) and instigate new forms of socialization and construction of a shared 
identity (Ruggeri, 2018). Urban agriculture has allowed marginalized, fragile 
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communities to reclaim their right to landscape, repair environmental injustices 
(Alomar, 2018) and practice landscape democracy (Egoz, 2018). This entitlement 
goes beyond the mere possibility of accessing and experiencing the landscape. It 
includes the opportunity to participate in new practices of democratic life, cultivate 
and activate human capabilities, and empower all individuals to reach their full 
potential (Nussbaum, 2011). 

While urban agriculture’s positives vastly outweigh its negatives ensuring that 
it unleashes its full benefits is a challenge for designers, planners, and organizers. 
Actual conflict exists between densification, a necessity for a sustainable city, and 
the demands for easily accessible open spaces to grow food and community. 
Studies show that greater residential densities harm the quantity and quality of our 
cities’ public realm (Murphy et al., 2022; Lin et al., 2015). Urban agriculture’s 
long history as a tool for social justice, empowerment, community redevelop- 
ment, and reparation continues to be alive and thrive in many contemporary urban 
agriculture sites, particularly those in marginalized communities (Lawson, 2005). 
Urban agriculture is expanding into place and culturally-informed practices that 
restore and construct identities, celebrate diversity, and serve as arenas for the 
practice of democratic life (Hou, 2017). This is not without challenges, as this 
identity-affirming role might conflict with the prescriptive, top-down, and place- 
neutral policies and planning efforts around the idea of a compact city (Abelman 
et al., 2022). Similarly, a ‘critical geography’ of urban agriculture is emerging 
(Chap. 13; Tornaghi, 2014), which challenges the creativity, cultural sensitivity, 
and agency of all involved by questioning the benevolent image of a practice that 
may be contributing to socioeconomic inequalities, gentrification, and caters to 
mainstream lifestyles and aesthetics over the real needs of the working poor, dif- 
ferently abled and marginalized (Reynolds, 2017). Urban agriculture is not 
immune to conflict, and that is particularly true in public space, where the inter- 
ests of farmers may be at odds with those of the nearby residents and occasional 
users. Urban agriculture may sometimes public access. Designing urban agricul- 
ture spaces that serve as common ground for the daily negotiation and renegotia- 
tion of individual and public claims will be a critical factor in their long-term 
resilience and strength as food and community-building systems (see Chap. 4 in 
this volume). 


9.1.1 Urban Agriculture in Public Space: Technique 
Versus Experiences? 


Urban agriculture’s idiosyncratic, far-reaching impacts on human and ecological 
systems make it a ‘wicked problem’ that defies standardized solutions and replica- 
ble strategies (Rittel & Webber, 1974). Yet, designers’ and planners’ responses have 
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Fig. 9.1 The multifaceted nature of urban agriculture in compact-city development emerged from 
a brainstorming by the Cultivating Public Space project participants (image by the author) 


been simplistic, envisioning an urban agriculture made of small, individual plots of 
land, rather than a system of city landscapes collective food production. At the onset 
of the, the Cultivating Public Space (CPS) project partners discussed at length how to 
integrate urban agriculture into everyday life starting with the city’s public spaces 
(Fig. 9.1). They made recurring references to the monotony and pervasiveness of the 
planter box, which became a metaphor for the tension between urban agriculture as 
a standardized, uniformly distributed function in the urban landscape—from roof- 
tops to balconies, from vacant lots to utility easements, from inner courtyards to 
semipublic commercial spaces—and urban agriculture as a retrofit and adapta- 
tion of public space to renew social bonds or construct new shared identities across 
socioeconomic and cultural divides. 


9.1.2 Cultivating Public Space Through a Critical Pedagogy 


The CPS project wanted to engage students as partners in action research and dis- 
cussed at length the kinds of experiences and knowledge needed to design and plan 
for urban agriculture that could advance systemic change across as many of the 17 
United Nations Sustainable Development Goals (UNSDGs) as possible (United 
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Nations General Assembly, 2015). Framed as a Participatory Action Research 
effort, the CPS project sought to tackle many of the above issues through a partner- 
ship between academia, nonprofits, and the public. By engaging students in their 
research, CPS partners and researchers wanted them to experience a critical peda- 
gogy by questioning personal and professional biases and assumptions as tools for 
domination (Reynolds, 2017, 55) and letting them imagine how future urban agri- 
culture could help heal past injustice and cultivate democratic discourse and 
social equity. 

This chapter reflects on a few pilot educational experiences for which the author 
served as main or co-instructor, deliberately crafted to explore the CPS research 
goals and questions through a design-as-research process. The first pilot course was 
a studio taught in 2017 for landscape architecture master’s students at the Norwegian 
University of Life Science (NMBU), entitled “LAA34/, the Urban Landscape as a 
Social Arena.” This was followed in the Fall of 2019 and Winter of 2020 by a con- 
tinuing education course targeting activists, professionals, and policymakers inter- 
ested in urban agriculture. After joining the University of Maryland in 2022, the 
CPS project theories, practices, and findings were integrated into “LARCI/5/ 
Designing Transformative, Productive Urban Agriculture Landscapes” a general 
education course offered in the Spring and Fall of 2022 and LARC748, a landscape 
architecture capstone studio for third-year graduate students. Collectively, these 
education-based case studies offer a unique window into the evolution of urban 
agriculture and its adaptation to the unique socio-cultural and ecological contexts. 


9.1.3 Pedagogical Questions 


How can resilience and landscape democracy-affirming urban agriculture be better 
integrated into the city’s public realm? What unique strengths, weaknesses, oppor- 
tunities, and threats can those designing, planning, implementing, and managing 
these productive spaces leverage for positive change? How transferable might urban 
agriculture models be across urban environments and types of communities? And 
what practices, strategies, and tactics may be needed to ensure that urban agriculture 
sites are ready to improve the lives, health, and personal capacities of the individu- 
als they touch? The students and the perspectives of the communities they partnered 
with in their education shed light on many of these questions and helped test the 
relevance of the academic reflections and theories guiding the work of the CPS 
partners. Through the students’ interactions with urban farmers, it became clear that 
no urban agriculture site in public space could be successful without a meaningful 
integration and celebration of the uniqueness and specificity of each locale. Rather 
than a universal toolbox for urban agriculture, the students translated what they 
learned into design principles, strategies, actions of spatial, sociocultural, and eco- 
logical landscape transformations communicated in the form of richly-illustrated 
stories of change and adaptation. 
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9.2 Case Studies 


9.2.1 Case Study 1: LAA341; Urban Agriculture as a Social 
Arena for New Citizenry 


In Fall 2017, the CPS project inspired 11 landscape architecture graduate students to 
enroll in “LAA341-The Urban Landscape as a Social Arena”, a design studio for 
master’s students at the Norwegian University of Life Sciences (NMBU). Over 
17 weeks, they would partner with the urban agriculture community of Loseter in 
Oslo to help shift perceptions and physical barriers that keep lower-income families 
of the nearby neighborhood of Gamle Oslo (Old Oslo) from participating in its 
activities. Loseter is a 4.6-acre site above a large tunnel built in 2010 to bury a free- 
way and re-connect the city to its waterfront. The southern access to the tunnel 
featured a large opening in the ground and two tall concrete ventilation shafts. At 
the base was a ruderal space that a small community of artists, led by local activist 
Beate Hovind, began to occupy in 2012 with the vision to make it a hub for artistic 
expression, biophilia, healing, and food production (Fig. 9.2). 


Fig. 9.2 LAA341 students in Loszter’s baking house, listening to Beate Hovind’s stories about 
the project’s roots (image by the author) 
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NMBU students began with a deep listening activity that involved Loseter’s 
variegated communities of practice: the Future Farmers Flatbread Society/baking 
house users, early-dementia patients, elementary school children, and immigrant 
women enrolled in a language course. NMBU students co-created a metaphorical 
“recipe” for the future of Loszter as an educational, health, and community-build- 
ing neighborhood open space. They argued for a change in the city’s plans to replace 
Loseter with a traditional public park, advocating that its permanence would pro- 
vide a much-needed place for an evolving and adaptable commons to become a 
sacred space for the new and old citizenry. 

The participatory process involved an inventory of landscape and community 
assets, resources, and shortcomings, and an extensive phase of listening to the many 
stories of self (Ganz, 2011) connected to Loseter. The students heard about the 
2001 temporary art installation that planted the first seed and the other meaningful 
milestones in its evolution to what Loszter is today (Fig. 9.3). In the focus groups 
and interviews, they learned about the Flatbread Society. With the opening of an 
outdoor baking oven, this community of practice could link to the immigrant groups, 
using the metaphor of the flatbread as a shared platform to bring together Norwegian 
and foreign residents in a celebration of bread. This work also set the foundation for 
a series of cultural events, like the 2015 procession that brought soils from across 
Norway to the garden, and the construction of the public Baking House in 2016. 
Co-creating a timeline of the core story of Losæter was the opportunity to reveal and 
celebrate its living history. It was a much-needed moment of awareness that this 
story would need to become co-owned to be resilient and harness its full potential 
as a transformative landscape. 

The resulting “recipe” for a more inclusive Loseter sought to remove physical 
and perceptual barriers to the site. It imagined safer pedestrian connections from 
Gamle Oslo to the waterfront, the reuse of an unused viaduct as a linear urban agri- 
culture space, and a new streetscape designed to slow traffic and allow animals and 
humans to reach the sea easily. As to the site, an expanded and redesigned Loszter 


FUTURE 


2012 


Slow Space 


Fig. 9.3 Co-creating a timeline of the core story of Losæter was the opportunity to make all users 
a part of its living history project (Image by Ase Holte, Kristin Sunde, Kjersti Børve Skjelbreid, 
Andrea Haave Jenssen, Maren Helgerud Gynnild, Hanne Tveter Amdal, Betina @vstaas Amundsen, 
Martha Kvalheim, Annie Hedger, and Thomas Crowe) 
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would offer more affordances for passive recreation, environmental education, and 
healing. The site would also extend into the Oslo Fjord, with floating gardens as 
stepping stones for biodiversity and pollinator-friendly habitats. 


9.2.2 Case Study 2: SEVU Continuing Education: Making 
Urban Agriculture Between Policy and Practice 


The second educational experience from the CPS project activities was a continuing 
education course offered through NMBU’s Center for Continuing Education 
(SEVU). The post-professional course open to planners, designers, activists, and 
lifelong learners enlisted CPS project partner Arild Eriksen and the author as 
instructors of an intense hybrid course, during which students worked collabora- 
tively through remote and in-person group activities to co-create a vision of how 
urban agriculture functions may be integrated into five notable sites in central Oslo: 
the vacant land situated in the waterfront development area known as Sukkerbiten, 
the Royal Palace Garden, the Tullinløkka urban void, and the mixed-use district of 
Vollebekk. 

Students attended three weekend-long intense workshop sessions, supplemented 
with online lectures by international experts in landscape architecture, ecology, 
planning, and development and by CPS partners (Fig. 9.4). Field trips took students 
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Fig. 9.4 The 2019-2020 SEVU Continuing Education course at NMBU was a hybrid class involv- 
ing lectures by project partners and urban agriculture experts, interactive online sessions, and in- 
person workshops (image by the author) 
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to urban agriculture sites in the Oslo region and helped them reflect on the similari- 
ties and uniqueness of each community. Throughout the course, they were to col- 
laborate in analyzing, synthesizing, conceptualizing, and co-designing urban 
agriculture interventions that would challenge the status quo and offer new sugges- 
tions to policymakers and city planners as to the productive functions they could 
introduce into the existing public urban spaces of the city functions typically rele- 
gated to private or semi-private spaces. 

During the course, students formed interdisciplinary teams to develop strategies 
for urban agriculture integration in the Oslo city center public spaces. Rather than a 
kit-of-parts, four typologies of urban agriculture emerged from the engagement of 
post-professional learners. Their vision for the Royal Palace Park, “At the King’s 
Table,” re-imagined this iconic cultural landscape to showcase Norway’s tangible 
and intangible agricultural heritage and the contemporary city’s needs for greater 
environmental sustainability and multiculturalism. The students, with their diverse 
backgrounds as municipal planners, designers, activists, and public servants, 
brought innovative ideas to the table. They imagined the zoning of urban public 
spaces and cultural landscapes based on their heritage value, visibility, and potential 
for eco-literacy and education (Fig. 9.5). Their vision transformed the Tullinlgkka 
site from a void in the historic city fabric into a technologically-advanced recycling, 
re-use, soil, and energy production center, with interconnected living machines to 
process wastewater. On the east side of Oslo, one of the teams proposed an 
eco-district with housing, parking, and commercial uses integrated into 


Fig. 9.5 In the vision of one of the continuing education student teams, entitled “At the King’s 
Table”, the Oslo Royal Palace Park became a case study for a policy instrument to guide the inte- 
gration of urban agriculture in cultural landscapes (image by the author) 
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south-facing, energy-efficient buildings designed to maximize sun exposure and 
private terraces, and shared plots for the neophytes and less abled in public space. 
Another team offered a new vision for Sukkerbitten, the only vacant site along the 
Oslo waterfront as a public ‘Commons’ integrating wetlands, edible forests, and a 
rich ecotone for plants, fish, and other species. They described it as a nonjudgmental 
space where everyone could find shelter from the rain available without a charge. 


9.2.3 Case Study 3: Designing Transformative, Productive 
Urban Agriculture Landscapes 


In the Spring and Fall of 2022, at the University of Maryland, the author had the 
opportunity to design an “T” series course LARC151 “Urban Agriculture: Designing 
Transformative, Productive Landscapes.” ‘T series courses are intended to be exper- 
imental and applied to real-life, wicked problems to prepare students to engage with 
ambiguity, uncertainty, and change. Course enrollment is open to university stu- 
dents in any major. In designing the course, many of the experiences and knowledge 
created within the CPS project—readings, remote lectures, and case studies—were 
folded into the syllabus and assignments. Over two semesters, 200 LARC151 stu- 
dents were encouraged to become citizen scientists and agents of sustainable change 
by envisioning design transformations for existing urban agriculture sites in 
Washington, DC, and Baltimore, Maryland. 

LARCI151 students began exploring their chosen urban agriculture community 
through site visits, research, interviews and participant-observation. One of the 
biweekly course meetings was devoted to workshops during which students formed 
groups to discuss a topic, brainstorm an idea, and share knowledge. They also 
attended a weekly section where teaching assistants offered guidance and inspiration 
to perform seven assignments, which would collectively merge into a landscape plan 
to add greater sustainabilty and strengthen their resilience in the face of uncertainty. 
The 17 United Nations Sustainable Development Goals provided a foundation for the 
student’s work, beginning with crafting a personal “manifesto” to visually represent 
their visions for urban agriculture’s future. The course included a site inventory and 
mapping phase, where students represented the physical infrastructure, social life 
networks, and community resources. This information was then used for a strategic 
SWOT analysis, leveraging their unique strengths and external opportunities against 
weaknesses and threats. The students also engaged in power mapping, critically 
examining disparities in resources and opportunity within society, and brainstormed 
new partnerships that could challenge these disparities by redistributing power to 
grassroots and community-based organizations. They were encouraged to integrate 
strategies from international case studies selected from those studied by CPS 
researchers. These efforts culminated in an equation of change (Cady et al., 2014) a 
model that envisioned a future scenario based on a series of strategic actions (Fig. 9.6). 

A critical discussion within the course revolved around failure and adaptation. 
The class began with viewing a video telling the story of the South-Central Farm, a 
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Fig. 9.6 Envisioning the future of a landscape is no small feat; it requires strategic, purposeful 
action and vision. The Equation of Change helped students imagine change as the interplay of dis- 
satisfactions (D), vision (V), first steps (F), and sustainability (S) against resistance (R) (image by 
the author) 


15-acre urban agriculture site in Los Angeles established in 1994 and demolished in 
2006 among the protests of residents and environmental activists. During the first 
week of the course, the class engaged in a post-mortem assessment and reflection of 
what went wrong for this specific urban agriculture community. Still, it reflected on 
the transiency and impermanence of these landscapes. One of the communities they 
partnered with was Temperance Alley, a temporary community garden established 
in 2020 on a 4 acre vacant lot in the U Street/ Cardoso neighborhood through a col- 
laboration between the U Street Neighborhood Association, University 
of Maryland (UMD) students, and other local partners in Washington, DC (Fig. 9.7). 
Through their interactions with Temperance Alley founders and urban agriculture 
activists Josh Morin and Aaron Lewis, they were encouraged to think beyond pres- 
ent conditions and accept the temporary nature of the site, and imagine a strategy 
that would allow to re-locate the garden’s pollination and community-building func- 
tions to the neighborhood’s rooftops, vacant spaces, and rights-of-way at the end of 
their lease. 
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Fig. 9.7 LARC151 included many opportunities to engage the experience of urban farmers. 
Among them are Josh Morin and Aaron Lewis of Temperance Alley in Washington, DC, a tempo- 
rary urban farm that grows food nnd community (image by the author) 


9.2.4 Case Study 4: Plantation Park Heights: From Urban 
Agriculture to the Agrihood 


During the Fall of 2022, the “LARC748 Capstone Studio” at the University of 
Maryland involved third-year Landscape Architecture graduate students in co- 
designing and prototyping an Agrihood for the Park Heights neighborhood of 
Baltimore. The urban farm, called Plantation Park Heights (PPH) leases and owns 
two acres of land, divided into four plots. Park Heights is a neighborhood undergo- 
ing a slow but tangible transition from decline to regeneration. In the vision of its 
founder, Richard Francis (known in the city as Farmer Chippy), the Agrihood would 
use food production to build human capacity, job security, and a virtuous circular 
economy within a nonjudgmental new public space. Through day-to-day food pro- 
duction, weekly farmers markets (Fig. 9.8), and the distribution of community- 
supported agriculture (CSA) boxes to hundreds of families on food aid, the Agrihood 
would attract the youth and inspire in their landscape and community stewardship. 

Plantation Park Heights’ name references Baltimore’s history of racial segrega- 
tion, social injustices, and neglect. Rather than continuing to adhere to models of 
community that did not fit the needs of his Trinidadian American community, 
(Farmer Chippy) Francis wanted to create a new place that would empower the 
human capabilities of younger generations by exposing them to culturally and 
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Fig. 9.8 Plantation Park Heights volunteers prepare for the traditional Saturday Farmers’ Market, 
with booths selling spices, veggies, fried shark, and a basil team, part of the Trinidadian gastro- 
nomic heritage (image by the author) 


experientially rich urban farming activities as a low-threshold entrée into the respon- 
sibilities of community life. He also wanted to reclaim the identity and ethnic roots 
of many residents in Caribbean culture, choosing to grow staple foods, spices, and 
flavors that would connect them to their original homeland. At their weekly Farmer’s 
Markets, fried shark and fish peppers! became opportunities to rediscover long- 
forgotten traditions that could be re-integrated and woven into a new story to guide 
the site’s future. 

Through their direct engagement with the PPH community, landscape architecture 
students understood the need to think beyond traditional urban agriculture aesthetics 
and definitions. They also understood the need for participation to be driven and nego- 
tiated with them rather than imposed by the needs of academia. While picking pep- 
pers, they listened to their stories, and learned firsthand about PPH’s challenges, its 
successes, and their future visions (Fig. 9.9). University of Maryland students went 
beyond the need to be sustainable by asking their designs to perform across a range of 
UNSDGs. To do so, they looked for help in transdisciplinarity by researching and 
incorporating strategies borrowed from across many fields—organic farming, food 
science, planning, community development, energy, and health, to mention a few and 
see their designs as accountable to changes in ecology, community, and livability. To 
communicate the potential synergies in benefits, a group of students produced a 


'This site discusses the Fish Pepper’s centrality in the lives of enslaved communities in North 
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Fig. 9.9 While picking peppers, landscape architecture students learned about the fish pepper, a 
staple food in the Baltimore African American community (image by the author) 


pattern language of physical and socio-ecological transformations in the long-, 
medium-, and short-term. In contrast, others sought to translate these patterns into 
interventions to improve PPH’s circular economy, making their new visions account- 
able to concrete stormwater management, biodiversity, health, and livability benefits. 


9.3 Discussion: From One Toolbox to Six Emergent 
Principles for Future Urban Agriculture 


To some designers and planners, it feels empowering to think of people-in-place 
practices like urban agriculture as a series of cause/effect relations that can be 
shaped or altered by design to achieve certain behaviors. Yet in the classroom expe- 
riences described earlier, as in daily work of the urban farmers they collaborated 
with, the students learned that growing food and community is a wicked problem 
that defies standardized, sectorial, or piecemean solutions, and requires activation 
and education. Programmatic elements and objects are only affordances that require 
peoples awareness of their benefits, require investment, and stewardship to continue 
to perform their magic (Fig. 9.10). 

In the intent of the CPS project partners, students would translate their research 
scientific findings into a toolbox of physical designs that would illustrate how to 
better integrate urban agriculture into the public realm of Norwegian and 
other world cities. It was enlightening and humbling for students and researchers 
to partner with existing urban agriculture communities and to listen to their stories 
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Fig. 9.10 Laura Lawson, Dean of the School of Agriculture at Rutgers University shared her 
reflections on the perceived benefits of urban agriculture from the point of view of underserved 
communities (image by the author) 


of success, failure, persistence, and hard work. They understood that a thriv- 
ing urban agriculture needs to be rooted in individual and shared stories of the 
unique circumstances of their creation. The narratives and values they discovered 
while engaging with urban farmers taught them that in addition to yielding food, 
urban agriculture sites are grounds for resolution of conflicting visions of sustain- 
able and resilient change, the cultivation of new shared identities, and the promo- 
tion of collective stewardship. Rather than offering a transferable toolkit, this 
chapter reflects on a few emergent principles that can guide future urban agricul- 
ture projects in public space, serving as a point of departure or contrast for future 
research and practice. 


9.3.1 Principle 1: Urban Agriculture Is a Multidimensional 
Ecology of Actions and Counteractions 


They endeavored to impact as many sustainability goals as possible by leverag- 
ing synergies and imagining cross-systemic changes. Linking their work to the 
UNSDGs, the students strived to make their designs accountable to more than just 
creativity and intuition. Connecting the classroom to the transdisciplinary work of 
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nonprofits and start-ups involved in implementing the same goals leads to mutu- 
ally beneficial opportunities to learn from each other. It leads to innovative, out- 
of-the-box thinking and solutions. An essential contribution to education came 
from the CPS project’s extensive documentation of Norwegian and international 
case studies, which served as a source of inspiration and reflection for students’ 
visions. 

Implementing and sustaining the transformations that the UNSDGs demand 
requires permeating urban agriculture processes in people’s lives and the spaces 
where their stories unfold. These systemic changes required students to think beyond 
the physical infrstructure and design the flows of energy, money, and resources 
needed to activate them. Designing these flows required being strategic about which 
ones to prioritize and be involved in to achieve the changes desired by the commu- 
nity (Fig. 9.11). To synthesize their knowledge of their chosen urban agricul- 
ture sites, students developed a SWOT (strengths, weaknesses, opportunities, and 
threats) analysis to select which strengths and opportunities they would tackle in 
counteracting weaknesses and strategize against external threats. Power maps 
helped them be tactical in identifying which processes to target in their visions and 
which partners to involve. 
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Fig. 9.11 Power mapping helps us identify processes having the greatest potential to achieve the 
changes needed to fully make urban agriculture benefit society (image by the author) 
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9.3.2 Principle 2: Successful Urban Agriculture Demands 
Bountiful Partnerships and Cooperation 


No single source of knowledge can fully capture the multitude of considerations, 
dimensions, and scales involved in designing for transformative urban agriculture. 
For designers, this means being open and prepared to engage across fields of knowl- 
edge, professionalism, and value systems and to be transformed by this engage- 
ment. During day-long project meetings, Cultivating Public Space project partners 
explored urban agriculture sites and invited representatives of community organiza- 
tions and nonprofits, private citizens, and public officials to join the discussion and 
add their perspectives. The stories we heard were documented, and served well the 
students, giving them a view from the inside of the challenges each community face 
as it seeks to reclaim their public spaces for food and community production. 

Yet, if we think of urban agriculture’s future, we must continue operating to 
ensure its presence in our cities is visible and felt. For urban agriculture to perform 
its full cultural and eco-systemic benefits, all kinds of landscapes should be included 
in the city’s green infrastructure (Fig. 9.12). This means starting with public land- 
scapes but eventually expanding to include private spaces and rooftops like the “Tak 
for Maten” rooftop garden created by CPS project partner Nabolagshager.’ Traditional 
farmers also have a role to play by reducing their ecological footprint, water 


È 


ea 


Fig. 9.12 This signage directs visitors to the Oslo center to the city’s growingly productive urban 
landscapes from edible schoolyards to the entire waterfront (image by the author) 


? The “Tak for Maten” was created by the Oslo nonprofit Nabolagshager (www.nabolagshager.no) 
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consumption, and transportation costs and supplementing local production with 
organically and locally grown food. Community-Supported Agriculture, vertical and 
rooftop farming, and cooperative agriculture can easily co-exist and integrate with 
the smaller-scale community and allotment gardens. They help ensure the resilience, 
reliability, diversity, and affordability of food supply, particularly for the economi- 
cally challenged and fragile members of our society. 


9.3.3 Principle 3: Urban Agriculture Cultivates a Shared 
Transformative Experiences 


The European Landscape Convention defines landscape as areas “perceived by peo- 
ple, whose character is the result of the actions and interactions of natural and 
human factors”(Council of Europe, 2000, article 1), which fits the type of urban 
agriculture project partners and students experienced. In their interactions, they 
experienced how urban agriculture can help us connect to the natural landscape, 
make us healthier, more engaged in the community, and more willing to share the 
collective responsibility to the landscape and each other. 

The experiences people share and the feelings they develop toward their commu- 
nity landscape are ideal entry points into their bodily knowledge, perceptions, and 
visions of the urban landscape, which ultimately shape their actions and interactions. 

By integrating these experiences and elevating them into a shared sense of pur- 
pose and motivation, we can witness the transformative power and energy to ensure 
the resilience of all public spaces, especially urban agriculture sites. In Oslo’s 
Loseter community, students discovered an inaccessible community that involun- 
tarily excluded the nearby immigrant populations. They learned about these percep- 
tions from a small group of refugee women enrolled in Norwegian language courses 
held at the public baking house. To overcome language and cultural barriers, they 
asked them to bring their favorite vegetables and share their experiences as foreign- 
ers and new urban agriculture participants. Afterward, they used the oven to prepare 
a soup as the ultimate heart-warming, healing activity. Speaking of vegetables, 
spices, and homemade food created a safe space for individual and group identity 
expression. The women’s words led students to propose design changes that would 
connect and facilitate access for those who needed it most: the fragile, the differ- 
ently abled, children, and women. 


9.3.4 Principle 4: Connecting Urban Agriculture to People’s 
Lives Requires Storytelling 


Sustainable change like the ones urban agriculture can affect in our neighborhoods 
is not an issue of physical interventions. For change to be resilient, it must be 
embraced and owned by the communities and individuals it will affect. Landscape 
Architecture uses drawings, models, and prototypes that tell a story about a 
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community’s past, present, and future. In uncovering and co-creating these stories, 
communities develop an attachment to their landscapes and one another. In times of 
uncertainty, they can motivate and inspire actions, but only if they represent the 
diversity of experiences and conditions in our society. 

Storytelling, that is, the telling, sharing, and listening to narratives, is also a 
potent participatory activity and can be instrumental in healing and repairing injus- 
tices. These narratives require sufficient time and space to emerge, be shared, and 
fold into a cohesive and collectively embraced story of us (Ganz, ). A similar 
lesson occurred in Baltimore’s Plantation Park Heights, where LARC748 students 
listened as they picked produce and weeded planter boxes. In the process, they con- 
nected with the community with a radical empathy that required hearing and 
acknowledging. In Washington, DC’s Temperance Alley, a story circle takes a 
prominent place in the site layout and its programming. Every event incorporates 
the sharing of stories and social capital, shared identity and ecological knowledge 
production. Still, many more storytelling opportunities abound throughout the gar- 
den and serve as physical affordances and prompts that invite visitors and residents 
to connect, share, and learn on a daily basis (Fig. ). 

Similarly, the bricks that once covered the alley of an informal shantytown now 
mark the edge of planting areas and remind us that the only way for our communi- 
ties to heal from the injustices and racism of the past is to reveal, confront, and act 
upon them by co-designing a better future. 


Fig. 9.13 Temperance Alley in Washington, DC, features a story circle. At its center, the com- 
munity buried the ‘founding brick,’ an artifact from its past as a slum, and reminder that present 
and future stories are mindful of past injustices (image by the author) 
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9.3.5 Principle 5: Urban Agriculture Is Best When it Integrates 
Form, Function, and Emotions 


There is an inherent tension between the work of designers and landscape architects 
and the realities of urban agriculture. Design is often thought of in artistic terms, 
positioning the landscape architect as the originator of a concept or idea that seeks 
to address practical concerns with an overarching vision and inspiration. Urban 
agriculture is quite the opposite. Its aesthetics often result from functionality and 
efficiency rather than creative inspiration. The wooden box, a quintessential ele- 
ment in any urban agriculture project worldwide, is the metaphor for a relationship 
that puts efficiency above the heart when it comes down to it. 

In truth, we do not need to choose, as urban agriculture can defy categories and 
be productive, seductive, transferable, recognizable, practical, and emotional. 
Norwegian and American students could test new forms and aesthetics of urban 
agriculture, valuing visual contrast over uniformity and cohesion. In the Continuing 
Education course, it became clear that the aesthetics of nature and agriculture would 
be at odds with the aesthetics of the compact city. In the center of Oslo, south of the 
iconic Opera House, students imagined a biodiverse landscape that, once strength- 
ened, could support fishing, fermenting, and foraging. Not far from it, in the nearby 
neighborhood of Gamle Oslo, activists imagined new floating gardens for the 
Vaterlandsparken area along the Akerselva River as a tactical response to the ever- 
shrinking public space (Fig. 9.14). 


9.3.6 Principle 6: Urban Agriculture’s Stories of Failure 
and Uncertainty Are Critical Resources for Adaptation 


Urban agriculture sites appear quickly. They can be easy to set up, move, and install 
elsewhere. Temperance Alley Garden in DC materialized in just six months, despite 
being years in the minds and ambitions of the U Street neighborhood to regenerate 
their alleys after the demolition of the informal housing that occupied them in the 
1950s and ‘60s. There is tension in the current urban agriculture between the aim to 
secure permanently public open spaces in the urban mosaic and a reality of constant 
change, adaptation, and evolution of many urban agriculture sites. There are also 
stories of lost urban agriculture, like the South-Central Farm in Los Angeles, evicted 
in 2006 after 12 years and forced to relocate to other landscapes and other commu- 
nities, leaving no evidence of its former glory if not for a farmers' market that con- 
tinues to this day (Fig. 9.15). The CPS project partners learned about lost urban 
agriculture in the Netherlands, Denmark, and beyond. While no longer active, some 
of these projects have not stopped producing benefits for their communities. The 
shared identity and collective capital they generated continue to shape the future 
cities, offering practical lessons for new urban farmers. They inspire researchers, 
academics, students, and residents to care and steward their landscapes. If anything, 


Fig. 9.14 CPS researchers were able to visit and inspired by prototypical urban agriculture instal- 
lations in Oslo, including the guerrilla urban agriculture site of Gamle Oslo’s floating garden, on 
the Akerselva River (image by the author) 


Fig. 9.15 Once a thriving urban agriculture community, Los Angeles’ South-Central Farm 
(1994-2006), the northwest corner of East 41st and South Alameda Street is now occupied by 
warehouses. While it has moved to other community places, its story lives on (Photo: Deni 
Ruggeri) 
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they should motivate us to work harder and envision new policies, plans, and actions 
to help them sustain communities in the transition toward a new civic practice of 
urban agriculture. 

While seeing images of thriving civic engagement and shared purpose in suc- 
cessful urban agriculture sites is reassuring and comforting, failure may be just 
around the corner. Yet, this realization should not hold us back. There is no such 
thing as a failed urban agriculture site. Stories of dismissed or dormant community 
gardens demonstrate the ecological necessity for the decline and re-organization of 
our ecosystems to adapt and regenerate (Allen & Holling, 2010). 


9.4 Conclusions 


The CPS wanted to shed light on the workings of urban agriculture in contemporary 
development in Norway and develop a unique toolkit of actions that could instigate 
urban agriculture transformations in urban neighborhoods. We discovered that local 
success required researching stories and experiences of on-the-ground urban agri- 
culture activists and entrepreneurs worldwide. The project partners folded 
their research findings recognizing the invaluable role of design and planning stu- 
dents in challenging traditional urban agricultures. Their collaborative efforts aimed 
to create a systemically performing urban agriculture, where growing food became 
an opportunity to advance biodiversity, circular economy, energy efficiency, and 
regenerative management practices. 

Undoubtedly, it takes more than a few case studies to derive a theory or universal 
toolkit for practice. Rather than focusing on explaining and synthesizing improba- 
ble standards, CPS researchers and students directed their efforts to listen, observe, 
and analyze these sites through a human capabilities lens, trying to understand them 
as engines of systemic, sustainable local change. Within the classroom, these reflec- 
tions became new stories and visions for a future urban agriculture adapted to the 
uniqueness of a place and able to advance human capabilities for all members of 
their ecosystems, particularly the most fragile. Through the educational experiences 
discussed in this chapter, we planted a seed in university students that their class- 
room work, connected to active communities, could be genuinely transformative 
and impactful for all involved. Students challenged traditional urban agriculture 
conceptions in Norway as in the United States, making food growing one of many 
systemic actions and practices for cultivating a better society. 

More case studies are needed; more stories should be documented, reflected 
upon, and disseminated broadly. I hope others might find something in these stories 
that will resonate with them. 
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Urban Agriculture Case Studies Mentioned 


Losæter, Oslo (Norway). 

59.903098 1946685, 10.758825533094264 
Nabolagshager. 

59.90974283842508, 10.765620526212082 
Plantation Park Heights, Baltimore, MD. 
39.33254211507427, -76.66063079613899 
Temperance Alley, Washington, DC 
38.91659621262728, -77.02874788 146833 
Vaterlandsparken, Oslo. 
59.91317716077654, 10.75708949457558 
Sukkerbiten, Oslo (Norway). 
59.90503859637613, 10.753559126219534 
Royal Palace Garden, Oslo (Norway). 
59.91769803404384, 10.7307699776245 19 
Tullinløkka, Oslo (Norway). 
59.916923903897775, 10.73754380076 
Vollebekk, Oslo (Norway). 
59.93645386098382, 10.828277616977035 
South Central Farm, Los Angeles. 

34.0081 1090026115, -118.23949921362394. 
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Chapter 10 A) 
Urban Agriculture and the Right gest 
to the City: A Practitioner’s Roadmap 


Arild Eriksen, Deni Ruggeri, and Esben Slaatrem Titland 


10.1 An Increasingly Commercial City 


In the contemporary city, municipalities often rent or sublet public space for the 
benefits of commerce and private profit. Oslo municipality rents street ground and 
green areas to both commercial and non-commercial organisations. In 2022, during 
the COVID-19 epidemic, the Oslo Municipality decided to make public space avail- 
able for free to bring back city life and attract citizens isolating at home to local 
businesses. The municipality also initiated various tactical urbanism projects, 
including the temporary closure of streets in the inner-city districts of Grønland and 
Gamle Oslo, where it installed trees and created temporary hay meadows. For a few 
summer months, Oslo residents saw how the city’s public spaces could be trans- 
formed to include cultivation and urban nature. They also observed some of the 
benefits to commerce in and around these spaces, improved safety perceptions, and 
streets made more livable by the newly planted small but leafy vegetation. 

Today, many municipalities operate both as commercial property developers and 
managers. Various public enterprises must deliver profits to the municipal coffers, 
and this means that residents must pay to use the city’s public spaces. In Oslo, it is the 
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Agency for Urban Environment that rents streets and public spaces. If a district wants 
to run an urban agricultural initiative or other noncommercial project on public land, 
it must pay a rent. Securing a reasonable rent is often dependent on finding a munici- 
pal worker who is knowledgeable and supportive of community-oriented initiatives. 

A recent example of Oslo municipality’s support for noncommercial purposes is 
the 2022 Selvbyggeren (Self-builder) art project realized in the district of Økern by 
the Kunstnerboligforeningen (Artists’ Housing Association). The project consists of 
a temporary pavilion, which was realized on a lawn near a local school, on land rented 
from the municipality on preferential conditions. The pavilion has been functioning 
as a canteen for local artists and a place for cultural arrangements. The project idea 
is rooted in the district’s historical background as a productive part of the city with 
industry and manufacturing workshops, which has been gradually erased by private 
real estate actors. Through joint work, materials, and artistic reflection, the Self 
Builder has given physical expression to the collective memory of Økern as part of 
the productive city. It has also inspired a discussion on the right to the city. When 
urban spaces become a commodity, those who can pay the most will have the first 
right to define their program and in turn influence both people’s imagination and use 
of urban spaces. Ironically, this results in internal competition between various 
departments of city government, illustrate by the the Culture Agency in Oslo munic- 
ipality paying rent to the Urban Environment Agency for the site. 

In her 1958 paper “Downtown is for People,” North American critic Jane Jacobs 
criticized modernist urban development and warned of its consequences for the 
quality and inclusiveness of public space. 


This is a critical time for the future of the city. All over the country civic leaders and plan- 
ners are preparing a series of redevelopment projects that will set the character of the center 
of our cities for generations to come. ... What will the projects look like? They will be 
spacious, park-like, and uncrowded. They will feature long green vistas. They will be stable 
and symmetrical and orderly. They will be clean, impressive, and monumental. They will 
have all the attributes of a well kept, dignified cemetery. ... These projects will not revital- 
ize downtown; they will deaden it. For they work at cross-purposes to the city. They banish 
the street. They banish its function. They banish its variety. (Jacobs, 1958:126) 


In today’s neo-liberal society, urban development is most often profit-driven, but 
Jacob’s reflections are still valid. 


The remarkable intricacy and liveliness of down- town can never be created by the abstract 
logic of a few men. Downtown has had the capability of providing something for everybody 
only because it has been created by everybody. (Jacobs, 1958:130) 


Jacobs believed that citizens should be the ultimate experts on urban development 
and that their involvement and ability to inform the design of cities was necessary 
to ensure their success in attracting a diversity of users. Her work has inspired 
today’s vision for a sustainable city where people can use public spaces on their own 
terms, buy locally produced vegetables in public market squares, and participate in 
city life with a great diversity of other people. In the Modernist city, natural pro- 
cesses were excluded from the urban landscape. Today, we understand that people 
need access to rich experiences of both wild nature and man-made landscape. They 
need the scents and colors, a dandelion pushing its way through the asphalt, and the 
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sound of forest birds and pollinators finding their way to the city center from shrub 
to shrub. To many, this is the main motivation for starting an urban agriculture proj- 
ect. By growing their own food, urban farmers learn that making the city productive 
requires sweat and tears, and that it is essential to human well-being and happiness. 
Gradually, they also gain a deeper understanding of climate change and the impor- 
tance of self-reliance and local economies in counteracting the negative impact of 
global economics and lifestyles reliant on cheap imports of food, energy, and goods 
from developing countries. 


10.2 From Non-Place to the City’s Food Platter 


A livable city encompasses a variety of public spaces, from the park of the Royal 
Palace, a public garden, city’s squares, roadside strips, power lines easements, and 
green spaces along railway tracks. Many of these patches of land have long tradi- 
tions of agricultural production. During World War II, the park around the Oslo 
royal palace was used to grow potatoes, and residents and commuters cultivated 
vegetables on patches of soil along many railway lines. 

Today, establishing an urban agriculture project within a well functioning system 
of productive landscapes must necessarily be supportive of a diversity of users, and 
it should involve participatory processes. In many places, consideration for other 
residents (secondary and tertiary users) will require that their design be adapted to 
the surroundings, which in return will give the urban garden unique character and 
identity. It will require re-thinking past decisions and choosing radically different 
ways forward, as governments have done in the past to address changes prompted 
by global and local events. 

In the autumn of 1960, after WWII’s rationing policies came to an end, Norway 
lifted its state-mandated limits to the purchase of passenger cars, starting a rapid 
increase in the number of registered automobiles. From 1960 to 1964, the car fleet 
doubled to just over 410,000 cars.'! Another priority was to create new housing. In 
many places, it took several decades for municipalities to remedy the post-war 
housing shortage. At Ammerud, in the Groruddalen district of Oslo, negotiations 
with landowners began in the late 1940s, but it was not until the mid-1960s that 
Ammerud was re-zoned as a residential area. Developed as dormitory towns, these 
new residential districts featured spaces in support of basic human functions, except 
for workplaces, which were in industrial areas at the bottom of the valleys or in the 
city center.2 Public and open spaces were designed functionally, rather than 
ecologically, and uses were carefully separated. The food system was also designed 
for efficiency and economic viability. 


'https://www.rablad.no/60-ar-siden-bilrasjoneringen-ble-opphevet/s/5-90- 18909 1 


? Guttu and Hansen (1998). Fra storskalabygging til frislepp - Beretning om Oslo kommunes bolig- 
politikk 1960-1989. Byggforsk. 
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Today, we understand the need for a city to be authentically multifunctional and 
integrate sites where people can produce most of what they eat locally. Two major 
challenges exist to advancing this city vision. In urban and peri-urban areas, topsoil 
has been depleted, and Modernist city district land-use plans lack space for food 
processing or light industry (see also Chapter 13). This requires the re-zoning of 
housing districts to include these productive uses, which often finds opposition from 
politicians or administration. 

Several European cities have ambitions to make the city self-sufficient within a 
few decades. Many cities like Barcelona and Hamburg have joined the Fab City 
Global Initiative, a network of municipalities working together to help manage pro- 
duction of urban services at the scale of a city’s’ bioregion, a geographical area 
defined not by political borders but by ecosystems.’ Improving urban nature and 
food production in the city is part of the work needed, but it also requires re- 
integrating permanent agricultural areas within its limits. It will also become 
increasingly necessary to regulate coexistence between residents and the urban 
farming communities. Transportation access, noise, and safety are topics that should 
be addressed and resolved, and new forms of cohabitation must be explored. How 
should the urban agriculture transitions take place? What should industry and agri- 
culture look like in the cityscape? Can people in the city help co-create the produc- 
tive, inclusive city of the future? 


10.3 What’s Going on in Town: Participation and Form 


Temporality is a fundamental premise for urban agriculture in public space and has 
a visual expression in the familiar planter box, a stackable, replicable building ele- 
ment, easy to assemble, install, and move. 

The idea behind temporality has very often been to challenge familiar beliefs 
about how the city should function and make it possible to imagine other ways of 
doing things. Today, temporality is often a requirement rather than an opportunity. 
And many who live in the city are beginning to question the fact that everything that 
creates joy and a sense of freedom in a city should be temporary. When we partici- 
pated with the Planning and Building Agency of Oslo’s municipality in the prepara- 
tion of an action plan to increase urban life in the districts of Grønland and Tøyen, 
inhabitants proved tired of participation and temporary measures and asked 
instead for investments and lasting improvements. Residents living in disadvan- 
taged communities are frequently targets of extensive participation processes, often 
without clear consequences for their inclusion. Their engagement often leads to 
experimental projects and temporary greening installations that fail to motivate their 
continued involvement and sense of stewardship (see the discussion of our case 
studies from this area in Chapter 6). 


Shttps://fab.city/ 
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10.4 Developing an Urban Agriculture Toolbox 
for Community: The Idea and the Process 


When tasked with creating a toolbox for urban agriculture in public space, the 
authors concluded that toolboxes are worthless if they are merely a collection of 
objects and solutions, disconnected from the unique physical and sociocultural con- 
texts and practices unfolding within a community. Given the short timeframe of the 
Cultivating Public Space project, developing a toolbox for agriculture in city squares 
and parks based on limited knowledge and experiences from pilot projects did not 
seem to sufficiently acknowledge the diversity of contexts and locations urban agri- 
culture inhabits and grows in. A manual also seemed unhelpful to those who, alone 
or together with others, are already engaged in urban agriculture and have clear 
ideas about its aesthetics and performance. 

Studying in their investigation of urban agriculture projects both outside and 
inside of Norway, the authors found copious evidence of the kind of systemic and 
personal transformations urban agriculture has helped generate, and of the chal- 
lenges urban farmers face in activating productive landscapes. Over the past few 
years, the Oslo municipality has become more welcoming and accommodating of 
urban agriculture, yet public enterprises rarely communicate or join forces to assist 
urban agriculture growers. Many sites have started as either a leisure activity or a 
social enterprise, and agreements with the municipality regarding commercial proj- 
ects on public land do not yet exist. Most recently, a growing awareness of land 
policy due to climate-neutrality commitments has raised the need for strategic plans 
to make more public land available for cultivation. 

The functional segregation of the modern city does not help local food produc- 
tion. Until now, spatial planning in the compact city has prioritized housing, ser- 
vices, and infrastructural investments for resilience and climate change/emergency 
preparedness, over food cultivation in public spaces. In Oslo, the redevelopment of 
the district of Trosterud has been an exception. There, the relocation of an older 
allotment garden to a new area was a sign that the municipality felt compelled to 
offer more spaces for urban agriculture and to fulfill its commitment to a more sus- 
tainable city. Such initiatives suggest a green shift toward the collective cultivation, 
harvesting and processing of crops grown in city or peri-urban areas. Today, many 
urban agriculture projects are either private or run by volunteers in agreement or 
partnership with the municipality, and the relationship has been managed at the 
local level, in idiosyncratic ways, but coherently with the community’s unique 
resources and abilities. The authors imagine that in the future, as more people will 
grow and sell their products locally or outside the cities, uniform guidelines and 
regulations may be needed to balance public access and private claims. 

Many examples of urban agriculture in public space we have encountered during 
this project have been activism-driven, temporary, self-constructed, and often poorly 
maintained. Creating a toolbox for agriculture in the city’s public space requires 
considerations of processes, motivations, context, form, and also operation over- 
time. Understanding a place’s sociocultural conditions is crucial, as place identity 
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and people’s wishes about the appearance of the physical surroundings will create 
expectations about the way urban agriculture is designed and how it looks. The 
wishes and ambitions of neighborhood residents in Ulleval Hageby in Oslo will be 
very different from those of Grgnland Square users, but not necessarily in the way 
one would expect. Many would think that the residents of Ulleval, a historic Garden 
City district near the city’s largest hospital, would want a conservative design 
adapted to the buildings, while residents in Grønland might accept a self-built, col- 
orful, and less permanent urban agriculture design. This may well be the opposite. 

How can one balance the ownership, commitment, and vision of urban agricul- 
ture initiators and society’s need for coherence and standardization in the planning, 
design, and implementation of urban agriculture projects? Both perspectives are 
important to the future of urban agriculture in the Norwegian city, as in many other 
places worldwide. We decided to illustrate and share these stories as evidence of the 
diversity of perspectives values, practices, and visions that underlie the creation of 
food and community-producing public landscapes in our cities. 

We have made our toolbox a graphic novel not only to make it more engaging 
and accessible for different users but also to give it the colorful and joyful expres- 
sion of an urban garden. There is no linear guide or a point-by-point form to follow. 
It’s about people and relationships. 

Artoonist Esben Slaatrem Titland and the Oslo-based architecture firm Fragment 
have worked to compile knowledge from Cultivating Public Space research project, 
reading through and synthesizing findings from literature and interviews of urban 
farmers in Oslo. Even though as architects we were asked to develop a design man- 
ual, or even architectural solutions, it became clear early on that design guidelines 
and architectural responses might not be a suitable method for facilitating lasting, 
resilient urban agricultural sites in the diverse neighborhoods of the Norwegian 
capital. 

In 2019, Arild Eriksen and Deni Ruggeri led a continuing education course at 
NMBU where students helped imagine new cultivation projects in public spaces for 
four iconic urban areas (see Chapter 9 in this book). The students’ urban agriculture 
in public space should be site-specific and that the formal solutions should also 
adapt to the sociocultural context of every place. To successfully achieve the goal to 
grow most of what we consume within the city’s bioregional context, urban agricul- 
ture must be given a unique and lasting character, tell a rich and compelling story, 
and be embraced by both municipal agencies and community members, who share 
the responsibility to steward them. 

Conflicts between an urban agriculture project and a neighborhood suggest that 
it is not just good or bad design that people respond to. For urban farmers, a well 
established project can appear as a victory and as proof that they can also use the 
city’s public spaces. For others, the project may appear as privatization of public 
space (see the discussion of publicness of urban agriculture in Chapter 4). 

The toolbox (whose excerpts are presented in Figs. 10.1, 10.2, 10.3, 10.4, and 
10.5) illustrates both process and form, ideas and ambitions, unique experiences, 
shared setbacks, and replicable strategies, but it does so in the form of “storied 
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HELENE GALLIS, FORMER PROJECT MANAGER FOR THE NETWORK ORGANIZATION MAJOBO - FOOD AND SOIL WHERE YOU LIVE, TELLS 
ABOUT URTEHAGEN, A GARDEN PROJECT IN THE CENTER OF OSLO 


IT IS ONE OF THE AREAS IN THE CITY THAT HAS THE MOST SOCIAL CHALLENGES CONCENTRATED 
IN ONE PLACE, AND THE OUTDOOR AREA HERE HAS BOENE ITS MAE FOR MANY YEARS 


MOTT nS 
MANY DEUG ADDICTS, DEUG SALES... THE KINDERGARTEN CANNOT LET 
THE CHILDEEN PLAY OUTSIDE BECAUSE OF SYBINGES IN THE PARK 


AFTER A LONG PERIOD OF PLANNING, THE PROJECT RECEIVED SUPPORT FROM 
THE DISTRICT. SHORTLY AFTERWARDS THE GARDEN 
WAS ESTABLISHED 


d NEIGHBORS WEE MOBILIZED, AND PASSERS-BY 
A PARTICIPATED AND HELPED. THE GALDEN WAS 
4 CREATED DUEING A BLAZING HOT SUMMEE DAY. 


~ a 


MANY NEIGHBORS DIDNT THINK THIS WOULD WORK AND SAID THE NEIGHBORS ARE VERY KEEN TO LOOk AFTER 
"DAMN, | DIDN'T THINK THIS WOULD BE LEFT ALONE’. THEY AND TAKE CARE OF THIS GARDEN. FAMILIES 
HAD A HARD TIME BELIEVING THAT NO ONE WOULD DESTEOY COME OUT HELE, AND THE NEIGHBORHOOD PE- 


IT. ITS QUITE THE OPPOSITE! e CLAIMS SPACE IN AN INCLUSIVE WAY. 


| HOPE THAT OTHER DISTRICTS Wie OPEN THEIR EYES 
TO THE FACT THAT SOMETHING AS SIMPLE AND AS 
À AFFORDABLE AS THIS CAN CREATE SUCH BIG CHANGES 


Fig. 10.1 Helene Gallis talks about neighborhood cultivation in public spaces at Grønland, Oslo 

Page from the cartoon Byens Bønder by Fragment and Esben S. Titland. Fagbokforlaget 2023 
(p. 43) [A comment for the publisher: please use the translated high-resolution versions of all 
illustrations delivered in a separate folder] 
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THE TEENAGERS TALE ABOUT THE PRESSURE THEY EX- 
PERIENCE IN THE "ACHIEVEMENT SOCIETY". TRIAL AND 
ERROR IS ALLOWED HERE 


LTHINE THAT THIS IS A NICE COUNTERLBALANCE TO THE STRESS AT SCHOOL, 
WHERE EVERYTHING 1S ABOUT WHAT HAPPENS THIS MONTH, OF THAT THE 
EXAM COMES AT THE END OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 


BECAUSE THINGS GO A LITTLE SLOWER HERE 
WE PLANT TREES THAT Widd BE BEAUTIFUL IN 
20 OF 200 YEARS. IT STARTS A CONVERSATION, 
AND WE ALLOW OURSELVES TO BE A LITTLE 
POMPOUS 


WE HAVE A LOT TO DO BEFORE WE 
MANAGE TO TAKE OWNERSHIP OF THE 
PUBLIC URBAN SPACE 


BUT ORDINARY PEOPLE CAN HELP SHAPE 
THE CITY, AND THE YOUNG PEOPLE 
EXPERIENCE EXACTLY THAT. 


WHEN WE LIVE IN A CITY, WE ARE SO 
USED TO EVERYTHING BEING REGULATED 


DESPITE THE COMMUNITY THAT ENTHUSIASTS LIKE FEOYDIS HELP CREATE, A LACK OF COLLEGIAL DEVE CAN MAKE THE 
JOB A LITTLE LONELY AT TIMES. SHE TELLS OF A LOT OF GOODWILL AND ENTHUSIASM FLOM THE MUNICIPALITY, BUT 
FEW EMPLOYEES AND UNCEETAIN FUNDING MAKE THE PROJECT VULNERABLE 


Fig. 10.2 “Because things go a little slower here.” Urban agriculture with young people in 


Oslo’s suburbs 
Page from the cartoon Byens Bønder by Fragment and Esben S. Titland. Fagbokforlaget 


2023 (p. 45) 
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adele 
Bl THE DESIGN DECISIONS THE GEOUP MAKES WILL HAVE MANY EIPPLE EFFECTS. IT Witt 
H AFFECT HOW THE PLACE IS APPROACHED, ZESPECTED. USED AND LOOKED AFTER 


f FOR ME. THE MOST IMPORTANT 
THING IS TO CREATE A MEETING 
PLACE FOR THE NEIGHBOVEHOOD 


WHAT IF WE COULD BE SELF-SUFFICIENT De 


VEGETABLES ALL YEAR BOUND? 


WE NEED A GREENHOUSE. SO WE D 
CAN CALEY OUT PRE-CULTIVATION fN 


F = 


Fig. 10.4 Decisions have consequences 
Page from the cartoon Byens Bønder by Fragment and Esben S. Titland. Fagbokforlaget 
2023 (p. 66) 


GER 


WE Witt TALE ABOUT THE PECULIARITIES OF THE PLACES AND FA 
WHAT MAKES THEM INTERESTING AS SUBJECTS FOR AGEICULTUEE FI 


EACH SPACE REQUIRES DESIGN SOLUTIONS THAT EESPOND TO 
THE CHALLENGES OF AGRICULTUEE IN THE CITY. 


Fig. 10.5 Different places require different solutions 
Page from the cartoon Byens Bønder by Fragment and Esben S. Titland. Fagbokforlaget 
2023 (p. 35) 
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Fig. 10.6 The cover of the published book. (Photo: Fragment) 


knowledge” rather than abstraction. These stories have the power to move and 
motivate people to get involved, something that planning and strategic docu- 
ments do not. 

The toolbox is entitled “Byens Bønder” (“City’s Farmers”) and was published 
open access with Fagbokforlaget in May 2023. It is available in the Norwegian ver- 
sion here: https://oa.fagbokforlaget.no/index.php/vboa/catalog/book/38 (Fig. 10.6). 
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Part IV 
Planning for Urban Agriculture in Norway 


Chapter 11 M 
Motivations for Urban Agriculture gies 
Policies: Evidence from Norway’s Largest 
Urban Areas 


Inger-Lise Saglie 


11.1 Introduction 


Urban agriculture has become increasingly popular among citizens in many 
Norwegian urban areas, and a number of initiatives have been taken by local dwell- 
ers, see Chapters 6 and 7. Politicians and public authorities have also become inter- 
ested in urban agriculture. The aim of this chapter is to describe the emergence of 
public policies and planning for urban agriculture with a focus on the motivations 
behind these. Why do Norwegian public authorities develop policies for urban agri- 
culture? Norway is an interesting case, as an example of the Nordic welfare state, 
and the role urban agriculture can play in this context. The empirical focus is on the 
three largest cities in Norway, as they are among the earliest examples of public 
policies for urban agriculture. 

More specifically the chapter discusses the institutionalization of public policies 
for urban agriculture in the three cities. It describes the actors involved, their pat- 
terns of cooperation and influence, and the formal and informal rules, measures, and 
plans they follow. 


11.2 Background 


From its start, urban agriculture has been based on citizens’ initiatives and activities 
(Buijs et al., 2019; Certoma & Tornaghi, 2015; McClintock, 2014). However, in later 
years, urban agriculture has also emerged as a domain of public policy. Some 
Norwegian cities have developed strategic plans for urban agriculture, and the national 
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level government has adopted a strategic plan for urban agriculture (Norwegian 
Ministries, 2021). Given how deeply grounded urban agriculture is in citizens’ bottom- 
up activities, the idea of developing a public planning and policy for urban agriculture 
may seem counter productive. This chapter seeks to uncover the motivations for public 
authorities to support urban agriculture and the role of citizen activism in this. 

Urban agriculture is a complex phenomenon and most often is driven by several 
motivations. This is also the case for urban agriculture as a public policy domain. 
Urban agriculture was early associated with an alternative, transformative, and radi- 
cal activism (McClintock, 2014; Buijs et al., 2019). It was viewed as a means to 
increase food justice and secure nutritious, affordable food to people in need. It has 
also sought to provide an alternative to the dominant food systems through its sup- 
port of small-scale farming and alternative food supplies systems (Simon-Rojo 
et al., 2018). Another radical stream has been connected to activism and public 
space reappropriation to secure the “right to the city,” giving everyone access to and 
actual influence over the cities’ public spaces (Certoma & Tornaghi, 2015), Rosol, 
2010). Thus, urban agriculture has been closely associated with citizen activism and 
voluntary work based on local bottom-up initiatives. Rosol (2010) points out that 
while in the 1980s citizen groups had to “fight for their right to influence green 
public spaces” (p. 557), such initiatives are now encouraged and supported by poli- 
ticians and administration, as we will show in this chapter. 

However, urban agriculture has also been problematized as being co-opted and 
in fact serving neo-liberalization interests when stepping in when social security 
nets have been rolled back (McClintock, 2014). In case studies from Berlin, the 
acceptance of urban agriculture in public space can partly be explained by limited 
public funds for the upkeep and management of the urban landscape (Rosol, 2010). 
Urban agriculture has also been placed within neo-liberal traits in urban develop- 
ment and labelled as a “controlled space” (Brody & de Wilde, 2020 p. 243) and as 
being both neoliberal and radical (McClintock, 2014; Brody & de Wilde, 2020). On 
the other hand, a number of studies have tried to uncover the general benefits of 
urban agriculture, its contributions to integration (Christensen et al., 2019), and its 
possibility to offer companionship and build community (Firth et al., 2011) and 
provide locally available food (Simon-Rojo et al., 2018). Such benefits may form 
the background for the development of public policy. 

The emerging policy realm of urban agriculture has been less studied than the 
actual growing initiatives. However, some studies exist. These underline the impor- 
tance of local governments and planning authorities’ efforts to integrate urban agri- 
culture into planning and to enable urban agriculture through appropriate regulatory 
measures (Thibert, 2012). Others have pointed at the importance of combining 
the top-down urban green space management with citizen activism (Buijs et al., 
2019). The nature and quality of the cooperation between local authorities and the 
citizen’s initiatives have implications on the performance of urban agriculture proj- 
ects. The more the nonprofit organization is included the higher the performance of 
the collaborative network (Uster et al., 2019). 

This chapter contributes to this growing body of literature through an in-depth 
analysis of urban agriculture policies and plans. We focused on three Norwegian 
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examples: Oslo, Bergen, and Trondheim. It has been noted that urban agriculture 
including its motivations as well as effect needs to be understood within its specific 
socioeconomic context (van der Jagt et al., 2017; Rosol, 2010). This is the case also 
for the motivation of public planning and facilitation of urban agriculture. The 
empirical emphasis here is within a Nordic context, with a strong welfare state. 


We ask: What are the motivations for developing municipal public policy for urban agricul- 
ture in Oslo, Bergen, and Trondheim? 


The focus of this text is on the municipality level, but the empirical investigation 
will show that all three cities have worked in strong cooperation and networks with 
the agricultural department of their respective county governors. Municipalities in 
Norway are responsible for delivering a range of public welfare services, including 
kindergartens, primary schools, health, integration and social security, and manage- 
ment of green spaces. The county governor is the state representative in the county, 
ensuring implementation of national policies at a local level. In this case, it has been 
the department for agriculture of the county governor’s that has been involved. The 
networking between dedicated individuals in these departments across the country 
has been highly instrumental to the development of public policy for urban agricul- 
ture in all three cities, and their motivation for doing so will be addressed further in 
this text. 


11.3 Theoretical Approaches: Policy Programs 
and Discourses as Motivations for Public Policy 


Public policies for urban agriculture can have many different motivations. The moti- 
vations are being anchored in particular policy programs and discourses, being one 
of the four dimensions influencing policy domain (Arts et al., 2006). The other 
dimensions are the actors and their coalitions, power, and influence over the policy 
domain. In this chapter, we will investigate the first dimension, the rationale, or the 
discourses behind interest in urban agriculture as a public policy domain. The other 
dimensions are discussed in the following chapter. 

Policy programs and discourses refer to the views and narratives of the actors 
influencing a policy domain. Discourses can be understood as an institutionally 
founded ways to think and communicate (Arts et al., 2006). 

On a general level, the municipalities’s motivations to support urban agricul- 
ture are much the same as growers’ motivations. Frequently mentioned is food, and 
food production, as well as social side of communal growing. Municipalities may 
also have other motivations, such as knowledge building and social inclusion. The 
public interest in urban agriculture may also differ from sector to sector depending 
on their area of responsibility, for example, educational departments are foremost 
interested in education while social services departments focus on integration or 
public health. 
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11.4 Methods 


In this chapter, interviews and content analysis of planning documents are the primary 
methods for an investigation of public policies and planning in Oslo, Bergen, and 
Trondheim, which are three largest Norwegian cities (Fig. 11.1). In 2019-2020, the 
researchers interviewed 18 people including municipal urban agriculture coordinators, 
employees of the county governor, individuals engaged in voluntary movement, repre- 
semtants of farmers associations, social entrepreneurs, and a developer. The municipal 
contact persons for urban agriculture in all three cities were the first to be interviewed. 
The following interviewees have been selected through snowballing method, where 
the interviewees have suggested further persons to contact. Since urban agriculture 
policies have been in a continous development over the last years, we conducted fol- 
low-up interviews in 2021 with the urban agriculture coordinators in the municipali- 
ties. Due to Covid-19, two out of three interviews were conducted online, recorded and 
transcribed. 

Interviewees also provided us with documents they considered as critical to a bet- 
ter understanding of the policy linkages of urban agriculture. In Oslo, this included the 
social element of the municipal master plan, the municipal strategy for urban agricul- 
ture, and the strategy for green roofs. In Bergen, this included the municipal strategy 
for urban agriculture and, in Trondheim, the hearing document for the municipal plan 
for agriculture. These documents have been analyzed qualitatively, but the strategic 
plans in Oslo and Bergen have also been analyzed quantitively (Bratberg, 2020). The 
quantitative analyses show the frequency of mention of concepts within documents. 
The concepts have been chosen based on a literature review on the multidimensional 
benefits of urban agriculture. This included the emphasis put on food and food pro- 
duction, social issues, urban development, voluntary activity, social entrepreneurship, 
and relation to peri-urban agriculture. The researchers also used an “in vivo” model to 
extract key words and phrases from interviews and the documents as codes, such as 
innovation and commercial urban growing (Saldaña, 2015). 


Trondheim 


Bergen 
Oslo 


Fig. 11.1 The location of the discussed municipalities of Oslo, Bergen, and Trondheim, in Norway 
(Source: Wikimedia Commons. The picture is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution- 
Share Alike 3.0 Unported license) 
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11.5 Empirical Studies: Motivations for Public Policy 


11.5.1 County Governors 


Across Norway, employees in the county governor’s departments for agriculture 
observed the early grassroot initiatives within urban agriculture, and in 2009, they 
formed a network based on their interest these activities but also on their potential 
for the wider agricultural sector (Forsberg et al., 2019). 

In the beginning, it was not explicitly expressed in their mandate to address 
urban agriculture, but in some counties, there was an interest in the possibilities 
it offered. In the network they formed, they worked with this policy field in different 
ways and with different starting points (Forsberg et al., 2019). 

The background for this interest was the production of ecological, local food 
often on the intersection between peri-urban professional agriculture and the evolv- 
ing interest in food growing among the urban population. They watched what was 
happening on a grassroot level and observed the emergence of multiple bottom up 
urban agriculture projects. For these early initiators of public policy, the reasons for 
supporting urban agriculture were as follows: urban agriculture could support the 
reputation of professional agriculture and then indirectly also support the protection 
of farmland. In addition, the general interest in food production could increase the 
recruitment of future farmers, an issue of concern within the agricultural sector. In 
this way, urban agriculture could support traditional agriculture. These arguments 
need to be understood within the Norwegian agricultural production context. At 
the national level, only 3% of the land is arable with a topography and a cold climate 
making agriculture “difficult” and costly and requiring substantial public subsidies. 
Continued public support for agricultural subsidies is important to the sector. Food 
security and civil protection are also important, as Norway is dependent on agricul- 
tural import. During crisis, lately under WW II, urban agriculture was a necessity, 
and every possible green space—gardens and parks—and unused land were used 
for agricultural purposes. So, one of the the arguments was that knowledge about 
growing would also be important in a civil protection perspective (Forsberg et.al 
2019). In addition to these aspects, an argument for engaging in urban agriculture 
was connected to its benefits to urban development, such as enhancing attractive- 
ness and biodiversity of green urban spaces and parks; and having positive impacts 
on climate change adaptation. Another important argument was related to health 
and social effects of urban agriculture, such as the facilitation of physical activ- 
ity, creation of social meeting places, and social integration. Arguments related to 
economy emphasized aspects such as the innovation potential of urban agriculture, 
value creation, and social entrepreneurship (Forsberg et al., 2019). 
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11.6 The Cases: Urban Agriculture in Three of Norway’s 
Largest Urban Areas 


The three cities vary with respect to size and are situated in very different regional 
contexts and relation to agriculture and food production (Table 11.1). 


11.6.1 Oslo 


The Social Element of the Municipal Master Plan: “Municipal Societal 
Plan”—Motivations 


Oslo is the only city among the three examined ones that mentions urban agriculture 
explicitly in the social element of the municipal master plan, further referred to as “the 
municipal societal plan.” The municipal societal plan is a formal high-level strategic 
planning document that sets out the city’s main priorities. For the period 2018-2040, 
mentions of urban agriculture suggest a clear political signal that urban agriculture is 
something the city wants to develop. The definition used in the plan is as follows: 


Urban agriculture is animal husbandry and food production in the city—for example, in 
allotment gardens, private gardens, green lungs, backyards, and window sills, at visiting 
farms and on roofs. Often, social relations and meeting places, education, health, integration, 
entrepreneurship, food culture, biological diversity, and protection of farmland and green 
areas are more important than food production (Oslo municipality, 2019a p. 82). 


Table 11.1 Some characteristics of the three cities 


Oslo | Bergen Trondheim 

Inhabitants | Approx. 710,000 Approx. 290,000 Approx. 210,000 

approx 

Landscape | Situated in eastern Norway. Mountainous Situated in in 
Within its borders, there are large | landscape situated at | mid-Norway one of 
woodlands but very limited the west coast of the primary 
agricultural land. The areas Norway. Limited agricultural regions in 
around the Oslo fjord are well farmland within its | Norway, with good 
suited to agriculture climatically | border 100-120 farmland also within 
and also with areas with arable active farms the municipal borders 
soil. But these areas are not and 218 active farms 
within the borders of Oslo 
municipality | 

Farmland 2,1% 6,5% 17% 

within 

municipal 

borders 
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This citation presents a wide spectrum of motivations, and it also states that these 
may be more important than food production. Urban agriculture can be a means to 
achieve something else, such as health, integration, meeting places, etc. This is also 
evident in the societal plan, where food and food production are hardly mentioned. 

However, urban agriculture and circular resource management are an important 
part of the discussion on the “green city” (Oslo municipality, 2019a p. 18). In addi- 
tion, urban agriculture is an important part of the development of “green meeting 
places,” which are “free and can offer peace and stillness are made on the inhabit- 
ants’ premises and adapted to the values of the local community” (Oslo municipal- 
ity, 2019a p. 21). So, even if urban agriculture is at its core about cultivation, food 
production does not appear to be a central argument in the policy. Still urban agri- 
culture is a central part of the development of “the green city” together with many 
other means to reach environmental goals and to create green meeting places. 

At the time of writing this chapter, the formal municipal land-use plan has not 
been updated, so the effects of the stated interest in urban agriculture on land-use 
are not yet clear. However, Oslo has developed a separate strategy for urban agricul- 
ture and a guide for developers concerning the use of green roofs, addressing the 
potential for urban agriculture to be housed on rooftops. 


Strategic Plan for Urban Agriculture: Motivations 


The city councilor commissioned the Agency for Urban Development to produce a 
strategy for urban agriculture, adopted politically in 2019, emtitled. “Sprouting 
Oslo — Room for everyone in the city’s green spaces. A Strategy for urban Agriculture 
2019-2030” (Fig. 11.2). 

The strategy follows up on the ideas embedded in the municipal societal plan, 
with emphasis on the green city and the social aspects of urban agriculture. The first 
goal in the strategy is “a greener city” (Oslo municipality, 2019b p.4). The docu- 
ment acknowledges that there is competition over space and land availability for 
urban agriculture may be a challenge. However, the general need for green space, 
including finding green space for growing, is underlined. The second main goal is 
“short traveled food” (p. 9) where urban food production can contribute to national 
self-sufficiency. Also, commercial urban agriculture is mentioned, that is, hydro- 
ponics and possibilities for larger-scale production in connection to professional 
agriculture. The third goal, “sprouting meeting places” (p. 13), underlines the social 
aspects and the positive effects of urban agriculture for public health. The fourth 
goal underlines “green arenas for learning” (p. 17) in schools and kindergartens, 
The fifyh goal a “co-operating knowledge city” (p. 21), underlines the potentials for 
urban agriculture related innovations and new technologies for commercial grow- 
ing, it also points out the objective to maintain and further develop cooperation with 
entrepreneurs and research institutions. 
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D Oslo 


Sprouting Oslo 


- Room for everyone in the city’s green spaces 
A Strategy for Urban Agriculture 2019-2030 


Adopted by the City Council in Oslo 13.11.2019 
(Proposition 336/19) 
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Fig. 11.2 Front page of Oslo’s strategic plan for Urban Agriculture. The picture shows Losæter- a 
center for urban agriculture in Oslo (Source: https://www.oslo.kommune.no/getfile.php/13398 183- 
1614956203/Tjenester%200g%20tilbud/Natur%2C%20kultur% 200g %20fritid/Urbant%20land- 
bruk/BYM_SpirendeOslo_engelsk_A4_digital.pdf) 
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Green Roofs 


The strategy for green roofs in Oslo recently developed by the city’s planning and 
building department (2022) is meant as guidance for developers when proposing 
new development. The document underlines four functions for green roofs: nature, 
water, energy, and health (Oslo municipality, 2022). It further elaborates on 
how green roofs are important for climate change adaptation by retaining water and 
increasing urban biodiversity, also pointing out that they are areas for renewable 
energy production, and offer potential spaces for recreation, mostly private but also 
public. This multiplicity of goals for green roofs reflects the competition for space in 
cities. Urban agriculture is mentioned as a part of the strategy but plays no big 
role in it. 


11.6.2 Bergen 


“Cultivate Bergen-Strategic Plan 2019-2023”: Ideas and Motivations 
for Urban Agriculture 


The division for agriculture in Bergen municipality initiated the preparation of this 
strategic plan (Fig. 11.3). They previously administered a financing scheme for 
urban agriculture and they saw the need for more explicit political signals for the 
use of these means (Interview 9). Based on this, they suggested a strategic plan, 
which was approved politically. The division for agriculture developed the plan in 
close collaboration with growers, the division of agriculture in the county gover- 
nor’s administration, and farmers’ associations. The process involved two well- 
attended public workshops for interested individuals and organizations (Bergen 
municipality, 2019). The plan was well received by the politicians and accepted 
without any changes in the text (Interview 9). 

Urban agriculture in Bergen is firmly grounded within an urban development 
discourse. The city council wants Bergen to be “the greenest city in the country” as 
expressed in their political platform (Bergen municipality, 2019 p. 3). Urban agri- 
culture is among several means to make the city “greener” and more “beautiful.” 
Urban agriculture is also a future-oriented means for reaching goals in climate and 
environment (ibid.s 3) and an important means to plan for the future smart city and 
to enable a climate-smart society. The city council’s vision is that Bergen shall be an 
active and attractive city enabling an environmentally friendly lifestyle (ibid. p. 3). 
The strategy connects urban agriculture to the UN sustainable goals (ibid. p. 5). The 
vision is: 

Bergen is a sustainable city that shall be the greenest city in the country through enabling 


its citizens to cultivate their own food and to increase their knowledge about food produc- 
tion from soil to table. (Bergen municipality, 2019 p. 7) 
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Fig. 11.3 Front page of 
the strategic plan for urban 
agriculture in Bergen. 
“Dyrk Bergen” (Cultivate 
Bergen). (Source: https:// 
www.bergen.kommune.no/ 
politikere-utvalg/api/fil/ 
bk360/4816303/ 


Dyrk-Bergen-Strategi-for- Dy r k B e rg en 


urbant-landbruk) Strategi for urbant landbruk 


2019-2023 


ETAT FOR LANDBRUK 
BERGEN 
KOMMUNE 


When moving to more concrete goals for urban agriculture, food and social aspects 
become most prominent. The first main goal is that Bergen will protect agricultural 
land and improve food distribution systems and also biodiversity (ibid. p. 7). The 
subgoals include urban agriculture in parks and public spaces, allotments, pollina- 
tors friendly and edible plants in municipal green space management, protecting 
farmland, and establishing communal gardening in cooperation with professional 
agriculture. The second goal is to create social meeting places across different 
groups of the population with a number of subgoals (p. 8). 
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Urban agriculture is also described as a means in welfare provision, thus a means 
to reach internal goals for other departments in the municipality. The strategy men- 
tions inclusion and language training, institutions dealing within care and social 
sector, and refers to the goal of improving life conditions in areas with low score on 
socioeconomic factors. 

In addition to the need for political signals, the motivation for the strategy is also 
to organize further work. This includes “the need to work across the various sectors 
and departments within the municipality itself, but also to map out how to work with 
external partners” (p. 6). It is also acknowledged that cooperation with growers is 
essential to implement the prioritized actions. 


11.6.3 Trondheim 


Steering Logic and Choice of Planning Instruments: Networking 
and Co-Production 


The municipality of Trondheim has not adopted a strategy for urban agriculture but 
has included urban agriculture in their plans and policies for agriculture in general. 
The interviews we conducted provide insights into the motivations for doing so. 
Lack of strategic plans has not hindered urban agriculture becoming popular, with a 
number of initiatives. The steering logic applied by the city is networking and co- 
production of policies. The main point for Trondheim municipality has been to ask 
the inhabitants for directions for development of policies and practice in supporting 
urban agriculture initiatives. 


Don’t think about what the municipality needs, but rather what the inhabitants want. This 
is not a question of «participation» which in practice is only a meeting. The inhabitants 
should give directions to policy and practice. The important thing is to elucidate what the 
inhabitants want, not what is best for the municipality. This strategy has worked very well 
for us (Interview 10). 


Indirectly there are some underlying goals. Urban agriculture has in its start been 
connected to inner-city urban space development. However, the experiences are that 
this has not been the direction urban agriculture has taken. There are hardly any 
initiatives in inner-city locations in Trondheim. On the contrary, the experience is 
that people want to grow where they live, in more suburban or indeed peri-urban 
locations (Interview 10). This also shows in the distribution of support for the 
financing scheme, where housing cooperatives, housing co-ownership, or neighbor- 
hood associations are the main receiver of grants.! 


'The receivers of financial support may not be representative of the whole population of initiatives 
in Trondheim. However, there are good reasons to believe they are fairly representative. The 
administration work in close relationship with growers and have a good overview of the local situ- 
ations, and according to them, the figures are representative. 
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Planning Program for Agriculture 


Trondheim is about to develop a thematic municipal plan for agriculture, for the 
next ten years. The aim is to describe goals and strategies for municipal agricultural 
policy and the steps to be taken. However, the first step required by the planning law 
is to make a “planning program” setting out the main purpose of the plan. This 
“planning program” is meant for public scrutiny, to solicit peoples’ views on impor- 
tant elements that should be incorporated in the plan, as well as views on the plan- 
ning processes. The thematic municipal plan targets ordinary, professional nonurban 
agriculture. However, it includes urban agriculture under the theme of Education, 
communication, and knowledge sharing. Interestingly, in this “plan-before-the- 
plan” document, urban agriculture is closely linked to citizen involvement, “co- 
producing” the city, traditional agriculture and “the green city.” 

The document states the following goal: “The co-produced city: to investigate 
further how to make agriculture more visible through urban agriculture and make 
Trondheim visible as the green city” (Trondheim municipality, 2020 p. 9). 

Trondheim municipality wants to stimulate cooperation between traditional and 
urban agriculture for knowledge sharing, promoting, and improving the standing of 
agriculture. Furthermore, the municipal actors acknowledges that urban agriculture 
secures social meeting places and spaces for citizen activism. The city has set in 
motion an initiative called Trondheim 3.0, with the aim to enhance citizen involve- 
ment, and urban agriculture is set into this discourse, as seen in the following citation. 


The city council wants an increased citizen involvement. This necessitates new meeting 
places where allotment and community gardens, natural meeting places and low threshold 
activities are vital to stimulate the activity in the local community (Trondheim municipality, 
2020 p. 9). 


The document also calls for the establishment of low-threshold meeting places to 
enhance interaction and activities between people in the local community. There is 
also a clear intention to develop the urban populations’ ties with ordinary agriculture. 
This could be facilitated through an involvement of urban population in growing 
initiatives on farms (cooperative farming) or by stimulation of new forms of profes- 
sional “urbanized” growing (market gardens), which are intensive gardens in or near 
urbanized areas with the main purpose to sell produce to the city’s population.” 


The following is a definition from the EU Innovation Partnership: 


“Market gardening” concept “is based on the efficient use of small areas of land using 
manual labour and simply mechanised equipment. It aims at achieving high yields per hect- 
are and market a wide variety of high-quality vegetables directly. ... Market gardening is 
about revisiting traditional methods of agricultural production, improving them thanks to 
recent research results and the sharing of current practical knowledge. It has a focus on the 
environment, farmers’ well-being and income” (The agricultural European Innovation 
Partnership (EIP-AGRIJ). https://ec.europa.eu/eip/agriculture/en/news/inspirational-ideas- 
market-gardening) 
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The municipality wants small scale production and distribution to develop and identify 
measures available. (Trondheim municipality, 2020 p. 9). 

Availability of land is also an element in the plan program, with the objective to identify 
possible areas for cooperative farming and market gardens. (Trondheim municipality, 
2020 p. 9) 


11.7 Quantitative Analysis of the Strategic Plans 
of Agriculture in Oslo and Bergen 


We conducted a quantitative assessment of the strategic planning documents where 
we measured the frequency of appearing of selected concepts. These were chosen 
from state-of-the-art literature on the multidimensional character of urban agricul- 
ture. The analysis revealed an emphasis put on food and food production, social 
issues, urban development, voluntary activity, social entrepreneurship, innovation 
and commercial urban growing, and relation to peri-urban agriculture (Table 11.2). 
However, the content analyses and the interviews clearly indicated that urban agri- 
culture is also considered as a means for achieving goals in other municipal sectors, 
including education, health, integration, and work training. 


Table 11.2 Quantitative analysis of frequency of themes in the planning documents in Oslo 
and Bergen 


Motivations for urban agriculture 


Welfare, health, integration, work training 
Education, school, kindergarten 
Peri-urban agriculture 
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11.7.1 The Content Analysis 


The content analysis shows the high number of themes that urban agriculture is con- 
nected to (Table 11.3). The first clear motivation is that urban agriculture contributes 
to urban development, more specifically the Green city urban development. This is 
the case for both Oslo and Bergen where this goal figures at the top among all oth- 
ers. However, the quantitative analysis shows that this green city discourse is not 
mentioned as frequently as others. This seems reasonable since the documents do 
not discuss urban development per se, but the role urban agriculture plays in urban 
development. Green city can have a double meaning. On the one hand, green means 
being environmentally friendly, focusing on the provision of ecosystem services 
such as strengthening biodiversity, increasing the mount of pollinating plants, 
improving water retention, and general access to green areas. On the other hand, this 
means also literally “green” and refers to adding vegetation to the city. Since the 


Table 11.3 Overview over the main discourses and motivations in the planning documents 


Trondheim 
Oslo Bergen Planning program 
Strategy for Strategy for | agriculture, section 
urban urban mentioning urban 
Main discourse | Sub-discourses agriculture agriculture agriculture 
Urban Greener cities/ Goal 1 Overall goal | Mentioned 
development nature diversity 
Food and Food production- | Goal 2 Goal 1 Mentioned and to be 
food-systems contribution to developed in ensuing 
local food supply plan 
Stronger support Part of motivation 
for traditional 
agriculture 
High-tech Goal 2 
production/ 
microgreens 
Alternative food | Goal 2 Goal 1 Mentioned and to be 
distribution developed further 
channels 
Social Education Goal 3/goal 4 
dimensions- Health/social Goal 3 
extended work 
welfare Integration 
Work training Goal 3 
Social meeting Goal 3* Goal 2 Mentioned and to be 
places/life quality developed 
Active Mentioned as a Co-producing the city 
citizenship part of social through local meeting 
meeting places places such as urban 
agriculture 


4A print error places this as goal 2 
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Trondheim planning program only concerns agriculture, it is not surprising that 
urban development is not a topic for discussion. 

The second motivation is that all cities also frame urban agriculture within a food 
and food systems discourse, and the quantitative analysis clearly shows this. 
However, it should also be added that the societal plan for Oslo puts other motiva- 
tions as perhaps more important. All cities refer to the aim of producing alternative 
channels of food distribution. However, the strongest connection to ordinary agri- 
culture is found in Trondheim, where an important aim is to enhance the visibility 
and improve the image of traditional, nonurban agriculture, through the experiences 
of urban dwellers engaged with their own growing activities. 

The third important dimension is urban agriculture as social meeting places as 
shown in the quantitative analysis. This is ranked high among the goals in both Oslo 
and Bergen. Urban agriculture increases social life in public spaces through provid- 
ing social meeting places. It is underlined in both strategies that these should be 
meeting places across diverse groups of citizens. 

The fourth dimension is the extended welfare dimension. Urban agriculture can 
also contribute to reach goals for the welfare state, by providing working opportuni- 
ties for youth, an arena for language training and integration, by reaching goals in 
education about growing and plants as well as animal husbandry. 

A fifth dimension is the role of citizens as actors in urban development, in other 
words, their active citizenship. According to Oslo policy documents, urban agricul- 
ture means that the inhabitants change their role in public space from being specta- 
tors to active participants. The Trondheim documents, in their very short sentences 
about urban agriculture, clearly say that urban agriculture can also further the politi- 
cian’s ambitions to improve citizen involvement from participation into “co- 
creation” of the city. Thus, urban agriculture is also motivated by the desire to 
strengthen active citizenship. 


11.8 Conclusion: Multidimensional Motivations for Public 
Policies for Urban Agriculture 


What are the motivations for developing municipal public policy for urban agricul- 
ture in Oslo, Bergen, and Trondheim? And which discourses do the motivations 
expressed in each municipal context connect to? In this discussion, we will focus on 
Oslo and Bergen, since they have clearly expressed their motivations in urban 
agriculture-centered strategic plans that have been adopted by the respective city 
council. Trondheim has not formulated a clear strategy, but their “planning pro- 
gram” for a thematic municipal master plan gives some indications for their motiva- 
tions. There were differences also between Oslo and Bergen’s policies. Oslo’s 
strategy does not include references to specific measures, focusing instead on set- 
ting broader goals, while Bergen’s included both aims and actions. 
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The analysis of the policy documents shows that support for urban agriculture 
has several motivations, following from the multidimensional character of urban 
agriculture: (i) urban “green” development, (i1) food production and food systems, 
(iii) social meeting places, (iv) means to attain goals in municipal welfare services, 
and (v) active citizenship. Despite limitations due to the differences across munici- 
palities, our study shows that the motivations are the same, with some different 
weighting. 

Urban agriculture is clearly embedded in a discourse about future city develop- 
ment, and this is particularly evident in Oslo and Bergen. In their strategies, it is the 
first goal (Oslo) and the whole framing for discussions of urban agriculture in 
Bergen: Bergen as the “greenest” city. A “green” city in this context can have dif- 
ferent interpretation, “green” as environmentally friendly or “green” as enhancing 
the presence of vegetation in built environments, either as green structure or as 
integrated in buildings. The discussion in the strategies shows both interpretations, 
but particularly Bergen underlines the advantage of bringing more vegetation in the 
city, particularly in existing gray areas, also for aesthetical reasons (Grønnere og 
skjgnnere (Greener and more beautiful)). This theme is also present in the strategy 
for green roofs in Oslo. 

By definition, urban agriculture is about food production, and this forms an 
important part of the discourse on urban agriculture in cities. This is less evident in 
Oslo’s “Societal Plan,’ which discusses whether other motivations may be more 
important. The food emphasis in urban agriculture is strongest in Trondheim. Here, 
the relationship to food production is a clear motivation for urban agriculture. As 
urban agriculture is a part of a plan of agricultural production more generally, this is 
not so surprising. Yet this also reflects the city’s location in one of Norway’s main 
areas for agricultural production. This also reflects the active role that farmers orga- 
nizations play as providers of knowledge and the existence of financial mechanism 
in support of peri-urban agriculture. 

All three cities are concerned with the social side of urban agriculture with 
emphasis of its role as a meeting place across groups, such as in Oslo with the 
emphasis on “green meeting places” in their strategy. Oslo, Bergen, and Trondheim 
have also been concerned with extending urban agriculture in the provision of 
municipal welfare services, in care facilities, in integration, or in the form of knowl- 
edge and education. This is shown not only in the planning documents but also in 
projects and to some degree in financial mechanisms (see Chapter 12). 

Urban agriculture is also set into an ongoing discourse about co-creating the city, 
as shown particularly in Trondheim. 

Most of these motivations are known from earlier literature, but it is interesting 
to note the emphasis on strengthening welfare service and on urban development. 
The municipalities are responsible for providing welfare services, as well as the 
wider urban development, and they clearly see a role for urban agriculture in these 
tasks. The activist element in urban agriculture is also appreciated in the form of 
enabling active citizenship and co-creation of the city. 
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Chapter 12 A 
The Development and Institutionalization = wiv 
of Urban Agriculture Policy: Emerging 
Governance Models in Three Norwegian 

Cities 


Inger-Lise Saglie 


12.1 Background 


While urban agriculture has been very much based on citizens’ activism, public 
policies for urban agriculture have also been developed. While much research has 
been focused on specific urban agriculture initiatives, we know less about the public 
policies that have emerged over time, particularly in Norway. The aim of this chap- 
ter is to fill this gap, through a case study investigation of Norway’s three largest 
cities, Oslo, Bergen, and Trondheim (Fig. 12.1). Norway provides an interesting 
context for urban agriculture public policies, being an example of a strong welfare 
state, often referred to as the Nordic model (Knutsen, 2017). 

In Chapter 11, the author described the rationales and motivations for developing 
an urban agriculture public policy in these three cities. This chapter describes and 
analyzes the establishment of policy measures for urban agriculture. This process 
will be described through the concepts of institutions and institutionalization (Olsen, 
2007; Arts et al., 2006), which can help us understand both the formal and informal 
ways a policy develops. 

The measures for support/plans for urban agriculture are developed within the 
existing municipal institutional setting, including the organization of the adminis- 
tration and its norms and values (Olsen, 2007). This existing institutional setting 
thus influences the choice of steering logics and planning instruments. The main 
focus of this text is the municipal level, as this level is closest to the citizens. But as 
we shall see, the regional level may also play an important role in urban agriculture 
policy development. 

The chapter seeks to answer the following questions: “How have public policies 
for urban agriculture emerged and got institutionalized? And which models for 
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Bergen 
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Fig. 12.1 The location of the discussed cases. (Source: Wikimedia Commons. The picture is 
licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-Share Alike 3.0 Unported license) 


organization of the urban agriculture policy domain are emerging and to which 
extent are growers involved? 


12.2 The Perspectives on Institutionalization of Urban 
Agriculture as a Policy Field 


The development of public policies and planning for urban agriculture can be stud- 
ied as any other public policy field. A specificity of this policy field is its start as a 
voluntary, bottom-up activity. But the interplay between public policies and volun- 
tary activism is a specificity shared with many other activities/policy fields such as 
sports, cultural heritage, health etc. 

An institution has been defined by Olsen (2007 p. 3) as “an enduring collection 
of rules and organized practices, embedded in structures of meaning and resources 
that are relatively invariant in the face of turnover of individuals and changing 
external circumstances.” The related institutionalization concept refers to the pro- 
cess whereby individual’s or group’s loose, fluid actions over time begin to show 
patterns (Arts et al., 2006). These patterns then turn into more solid and established 
structures, which in turn structure people’s behavior in later stages. In public policy, 
this means that relatively stable definitions of the phenomenon emerge and that 
gradually responses or solutions to the phenomenon are found. This leads to organi- 
zation of tasks in particular ways, and interaction between actors is structured 
through more or less fixed rules and systems (ibid). Institutionalization is thus well 
suited to describe the development of public policy for urban agriculture. This 
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perspective also means that public policy can adjust in response to changes and 
stabilize for certain periods (Arts et al., 2006). 

The focus of this chapter is on the analysis of the emergence of public policies of 
urban agriculture and its subsequent institutionalization. The chapter describes five 
phases of development, suited to urban agriculture. 


e The first phase is the fluid phase, with the emerging phenomenon of citizens 
activism. 

e The second phase is a definition of urban agriculture as a public policy field and 
emerging policy measures. 

e The third is structuring and organizing of the policy field and policy measures. 

e The fourth is refining the measures and expanding the field of urban agriculture. 

e The fifth is the formalization of urban agriculture in the planning system. 


These phases follow a timeline, yet they also overlap, coexist, and interweave in 
the process as definitions, structures, organizations, and measures may change and 
different formal and informal practices may occur. 

The institutionalization of urban agriculture leads to particular forms of organi- 
zation of the policy domain, which may show local variations of models since they 
are is developed in particular institutional contexts. The development of urban agri- 
culture policy takes place between particular actors, such as politicians, administra- 
tion, and voluntary sector. 

Arts et al. (2006) introduced a framework for policy domains that can be useful 
for urban agriculture analyses. This framework, called the Policy Arrangement 
Approach, includes four dimensions (see Fig. 12.2). The first refers to actors and 
their coalitions. This means that certain actors are important in developing a policy 
and that they also may form coalitions and thus influence over policy. 

The second is the division of power and influence between these actors where 
“power refers to the mobilization, division and deployment of resources, and influ- 
ence as to who determines policy outcomes and how” (Arts et al., 2006 p. 7). The 
third is the rules of the game currently in operation, both in terms of formal proce- 
dures for pursuit of policy and decision-making and, importantly, also informal and 
more or less structured patterns for political and other forms of interaction. The 
fourth is the current policy programs and discourses where discourses refer to the 
views and narratives of the actors. 


Fig. 12.2 Visual 
representation of the four resources 
dimensions in a policy 


domain (Source: Arts et al., 
2006: 90) 


actors 
discourse 


rules of 
the game 
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These four dimensions are linked together so that changes in one dimension will 
influence the others. Differences in “rules of the game” may change the flows of 
power and influence which actors might get involved. Discourses are important 
because they also define who the relevant actors may be and thus also their possi- 
bilities for power, influence, and outcome in the form of policy programs and mea- 
sures. A way of applying this analytical tool to the policy domain of urban agriculture 
in this chapter will be to systematically look for the role of a particular actor, the 
growers, because of the important role of citizens’ initiatives. A particular focus will 
be to investigate whether they are, or to which degree they are, among the actors and 
how this influences the other dimensions. 

The outcome, the actual policies pursued by each municipality, may also show 
differences across the cases investigated. As shown in the preceding chapter, urban 
agriculture is pursued by a number of reasons, so it may be expected that also the 
actual policies emphasize different aspects. These concerns are as follows: 


— First, the municipal support mechanisms for urban agriculture 

— Second, urban agriculture as a means to reach welfare goals 

— Third, the relation of urban agriculture to professional urban agriculture in its 
new and traditional form 

— Fourth, the connection of urban agriculture to food and food systems 

— Fifth, the relationship of urban agriculture to public space, civic participation 
and co-creating the city 


12.3 Methods 


In our study, we selected the three largest cities in Norway, which have also been 
among the most advanced in developing urban agriculture policies. They represent 
different local contexts for urban agriculture in size, climate, topography, and avail- 
ability of farmland (Table 12.1). 


Table 12.1 Overview of some characteristics of the three municipalities 


| Oslo | Bergen Trondheim 

Inhabitants | Approx. 710,000 Approx. 290,000 Approx. 210,000 

approx. 

Landscape | Within its borders, there are large | Mountainous | Situated in one of the 
woodlands but very limited landscape situated at | primary agricultural 
agricultural land. The areas the west coast of regions in Norway, 
around the Oslo Fjord are well Norway. Limited with good farmland 
suited to agriculture climatically | farmland within its also within the 
and also with areas with arable border 100-120 active | municipal borders and 
soil. But these areas are not farms 218 active farms 
within the borders of Oslo 
municipality 

Farmland |2.1% 6.5% |17% 
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The methods used in this study included interviews and analysis of planning doc- 
uments. In total, we interviewed 21 people including municipal urban agriculture 
coordinators, administration at the county governor, voluntary movement, farmers’ 
associations, social entrepreneurs, and a major developer (see Appendix 1). Since 
urban agriculture policies have been continuously developed over the last years, 
follow-up interviews have been made with the urban agriculture coordinators in the 
municipalities. The interviewees have been selected through snowballing method, 
where the interviewees have suggested further persons to contact. Two third of the 
interviews have been conducted online due to Covid-19, most recorded and tran- 
scribed. The planning documents have also provided information about how they 
have been produced and who the main actors have been in the formulation of the 
planning documents. Also, the municipalities’ websites have provided important 
information about the policy instruments used, such as funding mechanisms, recipi- 
ents of funding, courses available, contact points, etc. Observation and participation 
in an internal workshop in Oslo municipality provided information of efforts to 
expand urban agriculture as a means to obtain goals in their respective field of 
responsibility. Official political statements are other important sources of information. 


12.4 Empirical Studies 


12.4.1 The Emergence of Public support 
for Urban Agriculture 


Like in many cities around the world, there has been an increasing interest in food 
growing in Norwegian urban areas. In private gardens and in allotments, there has 
been an unbroken history of growing but with varying intensity over years. Growing 
is thus not new, but the locations where this recent wave of growing started were 
unusual. These locations included inner-city sites such as public spaces, parks, roof- 
tops, or gray areas such as urban squares, with the intent to produce locally grown 
and often ecological food. These initiatives were often connected to ideas of transi- 
tion to a more ecologically friendly and sustainable development, like the example 
of “Bzrekraftige liv” (Sustainable lives) in Bergen, but also to more socially con- 
cerned initiatives to improve living conditions and employment opportunities for 
youth in inner city locations (Interview 1). Motivations also included social meeting 
places and community building in addition to production of food, as described in the 
cases studied in Chapters 6, 7 and 8. 

As described in Chapter 11 on motivations for public policy on urban agricul- 
ture, the county governors were early initiators for development of such policies. In 
2009, they formed a network among county governors nationally, but they were also 
closely involved in networks with cities in their respective regions. Some of the 
early financial mechanisms were initiated at a county level. While the county level 
actors early observed these trends, the national agricultural authorities later also 
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established urban agriculture as a policy domain. In 2019, they initiated the work on 
a National Strategy for Urban Agriculture, recently published (Norwegian 
Ministries, 2021). 


Oslo: Political Initiatives and Administrative Implementation 


Oslo is characterized by early initiatives for urban agriculture within inner-city 
locations, also in highly visible urban spaces, see also Chapters 6 and 7. An example 
is Loseter an urban garden that was initiated in 2011 as an art project in a former 
harbor area undergoing transformation. More than 2000 inhabitants competed for 
space to grow when the opportunity arose (Interview 2). Agriculture in this location 
was in a stark contrast to the new high-rise and high-end development. This initia- 
tive got a massive press coverage, becoming close to an icon for urban agriculture, 
and by far the most well-known initiative in Oslo. Several social entrepreneurs were 
also established, working with urban agriculture. Some city districts, particularly 
inner-city districts, supported these early initiatives. 

In the county of Oslo and Akershus,' the county governor started early to give 
financial support to urban agriculture projects under a budget post for ecological 
agriculture (Interview 1). They started to use the term “urban agriculture” since they 
wanted to emphasize the particularity of agriculture in the city and to make visible 
the importance of agriculture for the urban population in the capital (Forsberg et al., 
2014 p. 8). A “think tank” for urban agriculture was established in 2013 to give 
input and share experiences of urban agriculture (Forsberg et al., 2014 p. 8). This 
group included experienced growers and initiators of urban agriculture. With finan- 
cial support under the budget post “rural development,” the county governor initi- 
ated a project resulting in a report with the aim to clarify the content of the concept 
“urban agriculture,’ what this could mean for the population of Oslo and which 
themes and measures should be taken in the future (Forsberg et al., 2014 p. 8) 
(Fig. 12.3). The county governor organized a group of stakeholders to feed into the 
report with representatives from Oslo municipality (from urban green space man- 
agement, agriculture, and planning departments), growers, and initiators. This 
report increased the understanding for urban agriculture within the agricultural sec- 
tor and represented an important step in making urban agriculture a policy domain 
for the county governor with dedicated budget post. Thus, the county governor was 
able to support early initiatives for urban agriculture in the region. 

The politicians in Oslo have also been important actors in developing urban agri- 
culture policies in the municipality. The city council commissioned the administra- 
tion to work on a program for urban agriculture in 2013, reworked by a new elected 
city council and adopted in 2015 (Press release: The city council presents an urban 
agriculture program for Oslo. 8.9.2015.). 


! Akershus merged together with Buskerud and Østfold to Viken county 1.1.2020. 
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Fylkesmannen Landbruksavdelingen 
i Oslo og Akershus 


Urbant landbruk — 
Bærekraftig, synlig og verdsatt 


Fig. 12.3 The county governor’s report “Urban agriculture-sustainable, visible and valued” 
(Source: https://www.statsforvalteren.no/siteassets/fm-oslo-og-viken/landbruk-og-mat/naringsut- 
vikling/dokumenter/rapport%2D%2Durbant-landbruk-barekraftig-synlig-og- 
verdsatt-nr.1_2014.pdf) 
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“The city council wants Oslo to be ahead as an internationally leading envi- 
ronmentally friendly city, also within urban agriculture and sees the program 
for agriculture as an important part of a comprehensive policy to create a 
green and modern city” says city councilor Guri Melby (Liberal Party) (Oslo 
municipality, 2015a). 


The politicians also initiated a center for urban ecology. Yet, the policy field 
was so new that it needed to mature. The municipality needed to ask themselves 
what urban agriculture is and what their role could be in its facilitation (Interview 
15). The central city administration established contacts with researchers partak- 
ing in a European research project in 2015 “Sustainable Food in Urban 
Communities.” As a part of this project, the “Network for sustainable food” was 
established by the municipality. The aim was to connect actors engaged in sustain- 
able food and urban agriculture. Urban agriculture had in many ways been a long 
tradition in the Oslo region including growing in school gardens, private gardens, 
and allotment. Nevertheless, the recent initiatives situated largely in public spaces, 
represented something new, and the administration did not quite know how they 
should connect to this new wave of activities. These were pursued by many differ- 
ent actors, without involvement from the municipality, at least not in an organized 
way (Interview 2). 

In 2017, another political initiative was taken by the new city government. The 
city administration got another commission from the city councilor to work further 
with urban agriculture, and a funding scheme was established. They were also asked 
to further develop urban agriculture as a policy field and to develop a strategy for 
urban agriculture. As described in the preceding chapter, the strategy discusses why 
urban agriculture is important for the city and what the city wants to achieve by sup- 
porting it. The city strategy was adopted in 2019, and the administration is now 
working on a follow-up action plan (Interview 2). 

The political support for urban agriculture has been strong in Oslo. The new city 
council after the 2019 election was formed by three parties, and they negotiated a 
political platform for their work. In this platform, a section is dedicated to urban 
agriculture, where they declare that their policy is to continue the support of urban 
agriculture as shown in the quotations below. 


“Urban agriculture contributes to more green meeting places that makes Oslo 
more pleasant for both people and animals. It increases the understanding of 
where the food comes from and is good both for public health and integration. 
The city council will take care of the city’s colony gardens, allotment gardens 
and school gardens, transform grey areas to green urban spaces for 
urban cultivation and strengthen the policies for urban agriculture.” Oslos 
by radserklering 2019-2023 (2019). 


(continued) 
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“The city council wants 


e Continue the financial support for urban agriculture and facilitate more 
allotment gardens 

e Ensure better access to school gardens when building new schools and 
facilitate urban cultivation in more school yards and kindergartens 

e Facilitate arenas for locally produced food, for example green neighbor- 
hood kitchens and markets in connection to cultivating projects in the city” 


Oslos by radserklering 2019-2023 (2019). 


Developing knowledge about urban agriculture has been important for the 
municipality. In addition to supporting initiatives for urban agriculture, the munici- 
pality also supports research and development projects. They have also initiated an 
evaluation of their schemes. In addition, they have been frequently approached by 
research organizations to partake in research and are now connected to several proj- 
ects (Interview 1). In 2017, the politicians decided to establish a funding scheme for 
urban agriculture, where everybody could apply, but because of a large number of 
applications, housing cooperatives and housing co-ownerships were prioritized. 
The rules of this programme were formalized as a Provision of the Local Government 
Act (a legal act relating to municipalities and county authorities) (https://lovdata.no/ 
dokument/LF/forskrift/2017-03-29-463). The administration saw that the rules did 
not address the diversity of initiatives and suggested changes (Interview 15). In 
2018, the administration received many good proposals including small start-up 
businesses such as growing fungi on used coffee grains, and these were funded too. 
For the administration, food production and professional urban agriculture are 
important. So is knowledge about food production and the origin of food as well as 
the social aspects of urban gardening (Interview 15). As one interviewee points out, 


We try to find the balance where food production is important, while at the same time 
include the other side effects (interview 2) 


The early initiatives for urban agriculture were much centered around inner-city 
locations. The administration wanted to encourage urban agriculture also in less 
central locations (Fig. 12.4) as it had an ambition to increase the volume of the pro- 
duction, not just the number of single pallet boxes. Thus, one of the focus areas were 
the long abandoned farms in the fringes that now serve as farms to visit, social meet- 
ing places, or museums (Interview 2). One of them is now the location of an incuba- 
tor scheme for people wanting to develop market gardens as a way of living. Such 
initiatives are run by county governors and department for agriculture in several 
counties (Satser pa markedshagerl Statsforvalteren i Oslo og Viken). Market gar- 
dens are highly intensive cultivation projects in small plots, producing vegetables 
for sale to the urban population. 

In addition, the city also established a pioneer funding scheme directed particu- 
larly toward other sectors in the municipality including schools, kindergartens, 
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Fig. 12.4 Cooperative farming (Kirkeby andelslandbruk) on Kirkeby farm in the urban periphery 
just outside Oslo’s building zone (Photo: author) 


health institutions, and cultural institutions (Interview 1). Eight projects received 
funding, and an external evaluation team followed these activities. The findings 
were that social meeting places were the main driver for the municipal sectors that 
took part in the scheme, being important for solving their public mandate. The pub- 
lic role varied greatly, from just offering financial support to actually running the 
initiative (Skorupka & Palsrud, 2019). In the latter case, the task of the public sec- 
tor also included the recruitment of growers, what turned out to be difficult to fulfil 
in a few places. This was particularly the case when the initiative owner did not have 
potential growers, for example, a museum. The attractivity of the place itself and 
additional attractive elements seemed to be important for the interest in growing. An 
important lesson learnt was that to succeed in the long term, the organizators of the 
growing initiative need to secure maintenance through the season, including sum- 
mer holiday weeks. In addition, agricultural knowledge needs to be coupled to the 
initiatives. As establishing a social meeting place was an important motivation, 
additional capacity to run the area as a meeting place is important to fulfil this func- 
tion. Not all initiatives succeeded in fulfilling their objectives, for example, estab- 
lishing connections with NAV (the Norwegian Labour and Welfare Administration) 
to initiate work schemes for youth. Other noticed that the cultivation itself did not 
succeed very well (Skorupka & Palsrud, 2019). The general experience was that a 
particularly dedicated individual in an organization was necessary to make the ini- 
tiative work. These experiences also showed the inherent problems in public 
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intentions depending on voluntary work. The municipalities’ administrative unit for 
implementing urban agricultural policy has further worked internally in the munici- 
pality, for example, by organizing a workshop to get input to the action plan they are 
currently working with. 

The administration is currently working with different aspects of urban agricul- 
ture facilitation. This includes the following: 


(i) Launching a survey to map the urban agriculture iniatives (Interview 15). 
There was also a need fo categorize the initiatives, not the least because the 
formal “path” to receive approval will be very different as the initiatives vary 
greatly from commercial enterprises located indoors to local volunteer driven 
projects using public space. The initiators of urban agriculture projects may be 
sent from one municipal department to another when dealing with 
formalities — including issues related to formal zoning of the land, water qual- 
ity, health, safety, and environment. The municipality hopes to simplify the 
procedures to obtain the necessary permits (Interview 15). 

(ii) Securing access to land to grow including mapping potential areas for cultiva- 
tion (Interview 15) to help the public to identify the locations where they can 
establish a new urban agriculture projects or join an existing one. This map- 
ping also includes an evaluation whether a certain plot should the taken as a 
land for growing, or whether it has other important biological functions. The 
municipal actors are aware that they need to develop a more participatory 
approach when plots are taken for cultivation. This may include involving city 
districts and local community organizations (Interview 15). In addition, they 
also are working to establish a system to identify the owner/manager of a plot. 
Initiators for urban agriculture on a particular location need to show an agree- 
ment from the owner/manager to use that land for agriculture if they are to 
receive financial support. The municipality may own the land, but it may be 
managed by a number of different municipal sectors, including central park 
management, city districts, department of schools and kindergartens, health 
care departmen, burial ground, etc. (Interview 2). 

(iii) Connecting resources between, for example, institutions that own land and 
organizations that want to grow, or between organizations seeking opportuni- 
ties for summer jobs for youth and urban agricultural schemes; establishing 
connections between central level of green space management and the city 
districts (Interviews 21.1.19 and 16.2.21). 

(iv) Facilitating professional urban agriculture such as projects integrated in 
buildings or market gardens. The integration of agriculture in buildings can 
stumble on bureaucratic hindrances in the planning and building act, regarding 
zoning and building regulations. It is not possible for the municipality to 
change the law, but they intend to work with the relevant ministries on this 
(Interview 15). 


Development of market gardens is an initiative from the county governors, and 
all three case cities are involved in this initiative. 
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12.4.2 Inclusion of Urban Agriculture in Plans 


Since urban agriculture was a clear part of the city council’s political ambitions, this 
policy domain was also included in central formal planning documents. The planning 
law requires the municipalities to prepare a “societal plan” for the development of the 
municipality, setting out long-term goals and strategies as a point of departure for 
other plans (pbl § 11-2). This should be done every fourth year by the newly elected 
council to set out their priorities. In the 2018 plan, urban agriculture became a part of 
this strategy, even if not detailed to any extent, as reflected in the following quotation: 


We want a sustainable city with green cultivation and climate friendly buildings- and the 
inhabitants need to get more knowledge about environmentally friendly living in the city. 
Urban agriculture, green roofs and roof gardens make the city greener and more friendly 
for people, animals and plants (Oslo municipality, 2019 p. 21) 


In addition, also in land-use plans, visions of urban agriculture began to appear. 
Thus, not only the urban agriculture unit but also the land-use and planning depart- 
ments became increasingly involved. The idea of “greening” Oslo has also resulted in 
a “guidance” report on use of roofs, developed by the planning and building depart- 
ment. The idea is that roofs need to be used for “green purposes” including water reten- 
tion, recreation, and urban agriculture. These guidelines serve as an informal steering 
tool directed toward private developers when they plan and construct new buildings. 

The cooperation between the urban agriculture unit in the Agency for Urban 
Environment and the Agency for Planning and Building Services has evolved over 
time. Lately, urban agriculture unit has been invited into the development of the 
green space in Hovinbyen, the largest transformation area in Oslo. There is a wish 
to include urban agriculture in the strategic plan that is developed for the green 
structure in this area (Fig. 12.5), but the plan is still vague about how urban agricul- 
ture should be developed (Interview 15). 


Bergen: Networking, Grassroot Initiatives, and Idealists 
in the Municipal Administration 


There has been a long-standing interest in urban growing in Bergen, and a number 
of initiatives have been taken. A grassroot transition movement, “Sustainable lives,” 
has played an important role. Their idea was to implement actions in the local com- 
munity in order to reach a more sustainable development. 

Like in other regions, these bottom up processes were observed by the county 
governor as well as the municipality. Networks between public departments and 
voluntary associations were formed and have been important in developing urban 
agriculture as a policy field in Bergen. In 2015, a project for agriculture was initi- 
ated by dedicated individuals in the city administration and the county governor 
(Bergen municipality, 2019). This joint project arranged two well-attended work- 
shop open to everyone that showed the magnitude of the general interest for urban 
agriculture. The project was financially sponsored by county governor and by in- 
kind contribution from the city. The steering group consisted of the farmers’ 
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Fig. 12.5 Urban agriculture as an element in visions for the “green ring,” a major urban planning 
idea on the development of Hovinbyen. Hovinbyen is the major new transformation area in Oslo 
(Source: https://magasin.oslo.kommune.no/byplan/den-gronne-ringen-blir-tydeligere#gref) 


association, the small-scale farmers’ association, the county governor, and Slow 
Food Bergen. The working group consisted of representatives from the county gov- 
ernor’s department for agriculture, Bergen municipality’s department for agricul- 
ture, and “Berekraftige liv Bergen” (Sustainable Life Bergen). The latter is a 
movement focusing on the actions that a local neighborhood can take to reduce the 
ecological footprint without compromising life quality, including reduced con- 
sumption, circular economy, and ecological thinking. In Bergen, there are several 
such local initiatives. (Interview 17). 

As a part of the project, a survey of potential of municipal land for urban agricul- 
ture was conducted, resulting in a map showing potential sites for cultivation, provid- 
ing information on their suitability for growing such as sun and soil conditions. 
Courses in growing were given, and a handbook for growing is published online. The 
politicians in Bergen have been very positive, and a financial scheme for urban agri- 
culture has been in place since 2017. This was due to lobbying to politicians by citi- 
zen organizations when the budget was adopted politically. This scheme is limited to 
joint growing and gives priority to initiatives that benefit children and young people. 
They support expenditure for buying equipment and also for courses in cultivation 
(Bergen municipality, 2019). The scheme has so far not been amended (Interview 15). 

This scheme of financial support is coordinated by an employee in the depart- 
ment of agriculture, but the coordination of urban agriculture activities is only a 
small part of the position. Yet, the civil servant has good contact with the growers 
and acts in practice as a contact point for initiatives. A common question is about 
land ownership, and she has been able to help people with this. When handling the 
financial scheme, the administration saw the need for strategic thinking about the 
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use of the financial resources, its place in wider urban development, and the internal 
organization around urban agriculture in the municipality. The development of a 
strategy was suggested by the administration and approved by the politicians. The 
strategy was developed in cooperation with the voluntary sector, Sustainable Lifes 
(Berekraftige Liv), and the county governor, integrating also inputs from well- 
attended, open workshops. The strategy was adopted in 2019. 

Lately, other initiatives have emerged. A “city-farmer” has been appointed 
through a joint initiative in the network, where the municipality, the county council, 
the county governor, and the farmers’ association pay the salary. The farmer’s asso- 
ciation is the employer. This is a conscious choice, enabling the city-farmer to be 
free-standing. This also creates a link between urban agriculture and the ordinary 
agriculture (Interview 15). This has affected the standing of urban agriculture 
among farmers and also facilitated food distribution schemes (Interview 15). The 
city-farmer is located in a former so called “lystgard,” the Norwegian term that can 
be translated as leisure farm. This location was a summer residences for well-to-do 
Bergen citizens, popular in the period 1750-1859. “Lystgarden” is now a center for 
the “sustainable life” movement and its diverse activities including growing. As we 
can read on the centre’s website, 


“Lystgdrden is a kind of hotspot for sustainability, quality of life and fellowship” (Fig. 12.6) 
(https://www.lystgarden.no/). 


Another project is the incubator program, “market gardens,” which is also placed 
in Lystgarden. A leader for this program has also a task of finding land for other 
prospective market gardens. Which involves networking with farmers. This initia- 
tive is a part of the wider network that Oslo and Trondheim also are involved in. 
This network stretches internationally, connected to market gardens in Malmö, 
Sweden. The partners involved in Bergen are the municipality, the city-farmer in 
Bergen, Vestland county council, and Vestland county governor, as well as partners 
working with the ordinary professional agriculture such as Norsk landbruksrad- 
givning, a company being a link between research and practice in farming. 


Fig. 12.6 Screenshot from the website of Lystgarden: “A hotspot for sustainability, quality of life 
and fellowship” (Source: https://www.lystgarden.no/ Accessed 3.11.2022) 
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Fig. 12.7 Screenshot from the homepages of Lystgarden explaining the difference between mar- 
ket garden and allotment garden (Source: https://www.lystgarden.no/dyrkbarebergen Accessed 
3.11.2022) 


The text in Fig. 12.7 explains the difference between a market garden (left) and 
an allotment garden (right) and what Lystgården can offer in terms of support. 
Market gardens: “We help individuals that want to grow vegetables for sale on the 
local produce market to get started, both in terms of accessibility to areas for grow- 
ing and developing necessary competences. The aim is to increase the volume of 
locally produced vegetables in Bergen, create green workplaces and activate and 
protect arable land near urban areas.” Allotment gardens: “Allotment Garden is 
about cultivating your own area in a garden together with others. The aim is that 
more people can grow their own food, give each other inspiration about food from 
soil to table, and not the least build fellowship across the pallets. We work to secure 
that all neighborhoods in Bergen have access to an allotment garden.” 


Trondheim: Co-creation of Policies 


In Trondheim, urban agriculture or the local name “cultivating in the city” (dyrking 
i by), emerged as a policy domain in spring 2015. An initiative was taken for a stra- 
tegic work connected to urban agriculture in Trøndelag region where Trondheim is 
situated. The background was a number of grassroot initiatives from urban farmers, 
community gardens, and cooperative agriculture projects, strategies taken by the 
municipality and interest from several cross disciplinary research organizations. 
The county governor coordinated the work together with the municipality. 

A seed for Trondheim municipality’s financing of urban agriculture was planted 
through the contribution from university students. The municipality has a long- 
standing relationship with the Norwegian University of Science and Technology. In 
2015, a course called “experts in teams” asked students to design ideas for three 
sites in the city. Their proposals illustrated how urban agriculture could be 
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integrated into the design of urban places. The city’s department of environment 
prepared a brief advising local politicians to finance the establishment of urban 
agriculture in these sites. The politicians liked the idea very much, and the cultiva- 
tion projects were put into practice, and in addition, a general financing scheme was 
established. The financial scheme was continued in 2016. 

Also in 2015, agroecology students from the Norwegian University of Life 
Sciences held workshops with growers to learn how the municipality could facili- 
tate urban agriculture as a voluntary activity (Finnegan et al., 2015). The growers 
expressed the need to be physically and digitally connected and learn from each 
other. They also asked for easy access to knowledge about growing and for help in 
the transport of pallets, soil, and compost. A common message was that they wanted 
to spend more time on growing activities, rather than organizing the initiative. An 
important result was a Facebook group, visits between the gardens, and yearly phys- 
ical meetings for exchange of experiences and interaction with the municipality. For 
the municipality, these meetings have been important for further policy develop- 
ment, for example by deciding on how to allocate the financial resources available, 
or how to provide urban farmers with practical help. Another result was the decision 
to work closely together with the professional agriculture, not outside it. This 
includes, for example, making use of the professionals’ knowledge of growing in 
courses and use the farm owned by the farmers’ association as the center for urban 
agriculture activities, Voll farm. The concept “the green food city” later became 
what was termed “the Trondheim model” (Interview 10). The basic idea is that the 
citizens themselves know where they prefer to grow, how they want to grow, and 
can best advice the municipality to tailor their help toward their needs. 

There is an internal working group in the municipality including city planning, 
infrastructure, public space management, land ownership, and agriculture. Urban 
agriculture is also beginning to find its way into formal plans according to the 
Planning and Building Act. The municipality intends to propose a thematic munici- 
pal master plan for agriculture and urban agriculture (Interview 16). This shows the 
close connection that the municipality wants to establish between urban agriculture 
and peri-urban traditional agriculture. The farmers’ organization has from the begin- 
ning seen urban agriculture as a positive development, making the urban population 
more aware of knowledge about food production, appreciative of local food, and 
develop direct food channels between producers and the urban population. They 
cooperate closely with the municipality through visits to urban farms and use of 
knowledge centers for professional agriculture also for knowledge sharing to non- 
professional urban agriculture growers. In the outskirts of Trondheim, Voll farm has 
become a center for urban agriculture with high competence in growing (Fig. 12.4). 
In addition, the farmers’ organization has financed the hiring of a city farmer, thus 
showing their interest in strengthening the ties to urban agriculture. 

Voll farm (Fig. 12.8) is both a visiting farm and a center for urban agriculture, the 
latter presenting itself as follows on its website: “The competence center for urban 
agriculture is a source for knowledge and inspiration for growing of own food in and 
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VI ER VOLL GARD - HELE BYENS BONDEGARD! 


Fig. 12.8 Voll farm. The text says: “We are Voll farm- the whole city’s farm”. Screenshot form its 
website (Source: http://vollgard.no/om-garden/vi-er-voll-gard-hele-byens-bondegard/ Accessed 
3.11.2022) 


around Trondheim city. The competence center is a part of Trondheim municipali- 
ty’s program for encourage urban agriculture in the city. Growing your own food is 
a contribution towards a more sustainable future and enhances stronger ties between 
people and our life foundation.” 

All three cities have established a scheme for financial support. The table below 
(Table 12.2) shows the main aims with the schemes, who can apply and for what 
purposes. The reasons for the mechanisms are quite similar: to support initiatives 
involving urban agriculture, increase knowledge about food production, and con- 
tribute to community building. But there are differences. Bergen only supports joint 
growing, while individuals can receive funding in Oslo. Oslo supports commercial 
activities, and Trondheim supports initiatives in traditional peri-urban agriculture 
intending to develop ties to the urban population. 


12.5 Analyzing the Institutionalization of Urban Agriculture 
as a Policy Domain in Oslo, Bergen, and Trondheim 


The development and institutionalization of urban agriculture as a policy domain in 
the cities we studied can be synthesized into several phases from an initial fluid state 
of activities to gradually more established informal and formal patterns of interac- 
tion across actors to highly formalized “rules of the game.” The development in the 
three cities can be divided into (1) fluid state of grassroot activism; (2) the initiating 
phase definition and emerging policy measures; (3) structure, organization, and 
policy measures in municipalities; (4) expanding and refining policy measures; and 
(5) urban agriculture in the planning system. The phases we describe below build on 
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Table 12.2 Overview over financial support schemes in Oslo, Bergen, and Trondheim 


Oslo* Bergen? Trondheim® 

Aim The financial support shall | The aim is to increase the | Trondheim municipality 
contribute to increased inhabitants’ knowledge wants to arrange for 
knowledge development and | about food production and | growing food in the city. 
more urban agriculture to facilitate a greener city, | Food production is not 
activities in Oslo, through good neighborhoods, and | only positive for climate 
support for initiatives such | attractive meeting places | and environment, but may 
as developing joint gardens, | that facilitates activities also increase life quality 
pallet boxes, beehives, and across age, gender, and for the individuals and 
hen houses origin also increase unity in the 

local community 

What It is desirable that the Equipment like planting | Priority: 

can be initiative do not last longer | boxes, soil, seed, plants Start-up costs 

financed | than two years berry-bearing shrubs, shared equipment 
We emphasize that the fruit-trees, beekeeping infrastructure (not 
initiative: Courses in growing and hothouse) 
Supports one or several of use of food plants and arranging open courses 
the following points: useful plants, beekeeping | free of charge for 
environment, climate, public | Establishment of participants from 
health, participation, allotment gardens Trondheim 
integration, or Growing in roof top other activities may be 
entrepreneurship gardens considered 
Supports ecological Growing in shared city Not prioritized: 
production or/either gardens ordinary running costs 
contributes to increased Priority: Joint growing personal equipment 
knowledge about ecological | such as allotment gardens | courses/seminar 
agriculture and initiatives for children | participation 
Is open for broad and youths deficit guarantee 
participation commercial enterprises 
We do not support initiatives closed membership 
supported from other organizations 
financial mechanisms in activities in private 
Oslo municipality with gardens 
similar aims We do not build-up capital (balanced 
support maintenance budgets) 
(ongoing costs for wages in 
the organization, rent and 
electricity, maintenance, etc.) 

Who can | Everybody as long as it is Associations, Associations and 

apply carried out in Oslo; for organizations, institutions, | organizations and 


example: housing 
cooperatives, public entities, 
commercial enterprises, 
voluntary organizations, 
green and social 
entrepreneurs, persons with 
private address in Oslo 


housing cooperatives and 
co-ownerships wanting to 
use land for edibles or 
beekeeping 


municipal entities in 
Trondheim 


“https://www.oslo.kommune.no/tilskudd-legater-og-stipend/tilskudd-til-urbant-landbruk/ accessed 


29/3-2022 


https://www.bergen.kommune.no/innbyggerhjelpen/kultur-idrett-og-fritid/fritid/lag-og- 
foreninger/tilskot-til-urbant-landbruk-i-bergen accessed 29/3- 2022 
Shttps://www.trondheim.kommune.no/tilskudd/dyrking/ accessed 29/3-2022 
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each other, but they may also exist in parallel to one another, depending on contex- 
tual factors and motivations distinguishing each locale. 


12.5.1 Phase One: The Fluid State of Grassroot Activism 


Citizen activists were the early initiators, and some of the activities became highly 
visible as many appeared in public spaces in inner-city locations, as discussed in the 
Chapter 6 where projects in Oslo are presented. In Bergen grassroot transition 
movements have been important initiators of urban agriculture (Berekraftige liv’). 
In Trondheim, early initiatives combined growing with systemic transformation 
intent, such as in the urban ecology pilot area of Svartlamoen.* There was also a 
pronounced interest among the public for growing in allotment gardens. Developers 
have also been important actors, particularly in Oslo, where they have been instru- 
mental in establishing the “Loszter,’ an iconic urban agriculture site nestled in the 
high profile waterfront redevelopment area of the former Oslo harbor. 


12.5.2 Phase Two: The Initiating Phase-Definition 
and Emerging Policy Measures 


In the initiating phase urban agriculture is defined and policy instruments are 
emerging. County governor’s employees in the agricultural departments clearly 
influenced the definition of urban agriculture and the establishing of urban agricul- 
ture as a policy domain. They were also important for local initiatives in their 
regions. In Oslo, the county governors’ contact with well-known growers running 
flagship food growing initiatives also led to a dialogue between municipal actors 
and farmers’ associations representatives. It was at this stage of the process that 
definitions, motivations, and financial schemes for urban agriculture were estab- 
lished. These were important first steps in the institutionalization of urban agricul- 
ture policies. In Oslo, city district administrations spearheaded their own urban 
agriculture initiatives, with funding from the county governor. 

In Bergen, a network formed between the county governor, municipality, and the 
voluntary sector was instrumental in establishing urban agriculture as a domain for 
policy and planning. They initiated a common project in order to identify measures 
to support urban agriculture. This network-based developing policy approach has 
continued to characterize policy for urban agriculture in the city. The voluntary sec- 
tor played an active political role, through the lobbying of local politicians, which 
resulted in establishing the financial mechanism in Bergen. 


*https://www.barekraftigeliv.no/ 
$https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/S vartlamone 
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Also in Trondheim, networking between local actors was important. In the spring 
of 2015, the county governor and the municipality coordinated the strategic devel- 
opment work connected to urban agriculture in Trøndelag. Early involvement of 
municipality administrations as partners in national research projects led by univer- 
sities and research organization has been particularly important in the policy devel- 
opments for Oslo and Trondheim, linking the development to knowledge and 
international discourses on urban agriculture. 


12.5.3 Phase Three: Emerging Structures, Organization, 
and Policy Measures in Municipalities 


While the early phases were very much the same in the three cities, the next phases 
showed clear differences (Table 12.3). In Oslo, the administration became involved 
quite early in the networks organized by the county governor; political initiatives 
were also important in this phase. The city’s vice mayor for environment and trans- 
port was one of the key actors, especially when instructing the Agency for Urban 
Environment to develop urban agriculture further. The agency created a unit dedi- 
cated to the support of urban agriculture and initiated the development of a strategy. 
The vice mayor’s initiative resulted in a financing scheme. It is in this phase that 
“rules of the game” (Arts et al., 2006) were established. 

Clear rules for applications for financial support were developed, including who 
could apply for funding for which activities. There were also formal requirements 
such as the need to register every urban agriculture initiative as an organization in 
the national register and to confirm the right to use the land for agricultural pur- 
poses. Also, in Bergen and Trondheim, these formal requirements apply. 

In Bergen, the municipality’s unit for agriculture played an important role in 
policy development, within a financial scheme established through lobbying by 
activists and associations. Like in other cities, rules for who could or could not 
apply were developed. The scheme favored communal gardening, which also meant 
that no individual applicant would be able to access the funds. 

The administration needed political signals for use and prioritization of the 
financial support scheme and suggested the development of a strategy for urban 
agriculture to intersect these political signals. The initiative from the administration 
was received very well by the politicians. The strategy was developed very much as 
a bottom-up process, where the network already in place played an important role 
as well as inputs from the open, well-attended workshops (Interview 9). The strat- 
egy suggested further development of cross-sectorial cooperation also within 
Bergen municipality. There is a cooperation forum within the municipality, but the 
cooperation could be better, and the situation has been described as “silos” within 
the administration (Interview 9). The Bergen strategy suggested the creation of a 
coordinating council with the goal to enhance cross-sectoral cooperation in the 
municipality. Due to the Covid-19 pandemic, cooperation efforts have been delayed 
(Interview 15). 
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Table 12.3 An overview over the phases in institutionalization 
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Phase 1 
Fluid Growing initiatives — citizen and social entrepreneur driven 
Phase 2 Regional networks: county governors, municipalities, growers, farmers 
Definition association 
Emerging Oslo: report/funding at county governor, research projects 
solutions Bergen: project/handbook how to grow(initiatives) map 
Trondheim: Research and students’ project 
Phase 3 Oslo Bergen Trondheim 
Structures Political initiative Administration Administration “nudging” 
Organization | Dedicated “nudging” politicians 
Solutions administrative unit | politicians Informal cooperation within 
Lobbying from municipality 
organized voluntary 
sector 
Administration Strategy with action Continued network from phase 
commissioned to plan developed through |2. Conscious choice not to 
develop strategy networks continued develop strategy Incremental 
Financial scheme from phase 2 development in cooperation 
Financial scheme with growers in yearly reports 
established through to city council 
lobbyism Financial scheme 
Phase 4 Pilot scheme for Formalized municipal | Continued informal internal 
Solutions: expansion of cross-sectoral cooperation and external 
expanding and | growing in other coordination not yet networking. Deepening 
refining municipal sectors. | developed. Continued | contact with peri-urban 
measures Action plan for external networking agriculture 
urban agriculture Project “outsourced” to 
under development | voluntary sector and 
“Roadmaps” for farmers’ organization 
handling a variety | (center for agriculture, 
of initiatives city farmer) 
Phase 5 Incorporation of Urban agriculture a part of 
Planning urban agriculture “planning program” for 


according to 
planning law 


within 
Municipal plan — 


Societal plan with 


land use strategy 
Green roof 
strategy 


municipal plan for agriculture 


In Trondheim, the green sectors of the administration were important actors in 
policy development. They advised politicians to actually realize students’ projects 
in three public spaces where urban agriculture would be showcased, and politicians 
reacted positively with the implementation of a financial scheme to support urban 


agriculture. 


The city has a strategic approach to base the development of urban agriculture on 
citizens bottom-up initiatives, since the citizens themselves know best where they 
would like to grow, favoring locations close to home. To ease access, the property 
division was mandated to assist initiatives to check ownership to land. 
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The Trondheim model that emerged from this phase is based on a bottom-up 
approach grounded in extensive networking and incremental policy adjustments. 
Trondheim did deliberately choose not to develop a strategy. The policy is directly 
built on the growers’ needs, through yearly meetings with the growers’ network to 
gather their experiences and feedback. On average, 30-40 people meet with a few 
representatives from the largest urban gardening projects, housing cooperatives, 
volunteers’ organizations, beekeepers, schools, and professional farmers interested 
in cooperative agriculture. Their input feed directly into the administration’s yearly 
report to the politicians on results and use of financial support. This report further 
suggests policy changes, leaving it to the politicians to set priorities. 

When the growers’ pointed out that their greatest bottleneck was not financial but 
related to their lack of knowledge about how to grow, the policy response resulted 
in prioritization of courses, made available at low cost. On the other hand, top-down 
policy changes also occurred, like the decision not to prioritize their own municipal 
schools and kindergartens in their policies originated purely by a political discussion. 


12.5.4 Phase Four-Solutions: Expanding 
and Refining Measures 


In Oslo, the urban agriculture unit also worked to expand growing activities as a 
means to achieve goals in other municipal sectors, and a pilot financial scheme was 
put in place targeted to stimulate other municipal sectors to engage in such activi- 
ties. Oslo’s city council also commissioned an action plan to follow up the strategy, 
where, for example, land availability was raised as a main point. The latter is impor- 
tant in Oslo, due to the fragmented system of land management between levels of 
government, sectors, and maintenance systems making it difficult for local initia- 
tives to access land for growing. The priorities in the financing scheme changed and 
included also small start-up business initiatives. 

In Bergen, the networking efforts across urban agriculture stakeholders have also 
been instrumental in establishing new initiatives, including the appointment of the 
city farmer. Similarly, the engagement of the voluntary sector played an important 
role in the establishment of Lystgdrden, a center for urban agriculture and the loca- 
tion for the city farmer. 

In Trondheim, cooperation and networking with the county governor and the 
farmers’ association has led to municipal support for the ordinary commercial agri- 
culture. The aim is to strengthen ties between producers of food and consumers in 
the city, facilitating the production of “short-traveled” local food. 

In all three cities, the county governors have initiated incubator for market 
gardens. 
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12.5.5 Phase Five-Urban Agriculture in the Planning System 
According to the Planning and Building Act 


In Oslo, urban agriculture was early given attention in the most important planning 
documents in the municipality, showing the important role of politicians. 

In Bergen, urban agriculture has to a limited extent been integrated in plans 
according to the planning and building act. 

In Trondheim, a “planning program” for municipal plan for agriculture has been 
developed, where urban agriculture is a part. 

Table 12.3 shows an overview over the different phases. 


12.6 Analysis: Which Models for Organization of the Urban 
Agriculture Policy Domain Are Emerging and to Which 
Extent Are Growers Involved? 


The three cities show clear differences in policy arrangements and a few consistent 
aspects. Our analysis shows that while similarities are common in the initial phase, 
the organization and further development of policy within the local contexts lead to 
variations. In Oslo, the public policy evolved initially from political initiatives fol- 
lowed by implementation by the administration. In Bergen and Trondheim, policy 
development is characterized by a bottom-up and networking approach, which poli- 
ticians embraced at a later stage. An overview over the characteristics is shown in 
Table 12.4. 


12.6.1 The Effect of Rules of the Game: Inclusion of Growers 


A clear difference between our case study cities concerns the way growers are 
included in the design of public policy. In Trondheim, their inclusion is strong, and 
the policies and bottom-up approach ensure that the measures are tailored to grow- 
er’s needs. The inclusion can be described as participatory or indeed co-creational, 
as growers are invited to contribute directly to policymaking. Trondheim’s approach 
seems particularly well suited to initiatives where urban agriculture is grounded in 
volunteerism, and public policy needs to nurture such citizen initiatives. Similarly, 
professional farmers are also able to make contribution, as illustrated by the ongo- 
ing work to ensure the funding for a city farmer. In Bergen, the voluntary sector has 
also been strongly involved, not only in terms of participation but also in lobbying 
toward politicians in and carrying out initiatives as joint projects. In Oslo, growers 
are less directly involved in policymaking, but there are channels for information 
such as Facebook groups. Participatory methods such as workshops and public 
inspection were used when preparing the strategy for urban agriculture. 
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Table 12.4 An overview over rules of the game, actors, influence, and discourses in the urban 
agriculture policy domain in Oslo, Bergen, and Trondheim 


Oslo Rules of the game: Strong political leadership and implementation by the 
administration 

Actors: Politicians, municipal administration in public space management 
Strong discourse on the green city and on social and environmental concerns, 
increasing emphasis on food production 

Influence: Politicians, administration in public green space management 


Bergen The Bergen model of governance is characterized by: 

Rules of the game: Strong emphasis on networking between municipality, 
voluntary sector, and county governor. Political lobbyism from voluntary sector, 
limited internal coordination within municipality, “outsourcing” of projects to 
voluntary sector and farmers’ organizations 

Actors: Strong early role of the administrations both at municipal and county 
level, early strong role of voluntary sector involved in transition movement, 
farmers’ organization increasingly involved, politicians increasingly involved 
Discourse: strong discourse of “green city” central in political platform — but 
also transformative practices to reach sustainable goals in local communities and 
in agriculture and food delivery systems 

Influence: Administration in agriculture at municipal and regional level, 
voluntary organization, and politicians 


Trondheim | Rules of the game: networking and co-creation as mode of governance and close 
collaborations with growers to adjust policies, conscious choice of no strategy but 
incremental yearly adjustment of policy, close internal municipal cooperation, and 
close ties with professional agriculture 

Actors: municipal administration in green space management and agriculture, 
growers, and farmers’ unions; close ties with the professional agriculture, shown in 
urban agriculture’s support to professional agriculture and urban agriculture’s 
inclusion in municipal plan for agriculture 

Influence: municipal administration, politicians, strong influence of growers 
particularly on financial mechanism and farmers 

Discourse: strong emphasis on co-creation and that the growers themselves know 
best, emphasis on food production “green food city” 


12.7 Conclusion 


How have public policies for urban agriculture emerged and been institutionalized? 
In Norway’s largest cities, institutionalization of urban agriculture policies has fol- 
lowed the same pattern including the important role of county governors as early 
initiators. Yet there are clear differences, which relate to: (1) the role of voluntarism 
groups and bottom-up and top-down processes, (2) the degree of networking, (3) the 
relationship to ordinary peri-urban agriculture and new forms of urban agriculture, 
and (4) the implementation of urban agriculture in plans according to the planning 
and building act. 

Oslo policy development was politically driven and implemented through tradi- 
tional participatory methods with limited engagement of traditional agriculture but 
guided by a vision for urban agriculture as a social activity in green/urban spaces 
and as new ways of professional production of food in dense urban areas. 
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In Bergen, the role of voluntary sector has been strong, and public policy has 
developed through networking. Voluntary sector has also played a direct political 
role through its lobbying of politicians for support and received positive response 
from them. The connection to transformative ideas and new food production and 
food distribution networks is strong in the voluntary sector. 

In Trondheim, the inclusion of growers is also strong, indeed they were co- 
producing policy together with the administration. Connections to ordinary peri- 
urban agriculture including the farmers’ association are particularly strong in this 
city. While Oslo and Bergen have created plans for developing urban agriculture, 
Trondheim has consciously chosen not to do so. Their incremental policy is co- 
produced with the growers each year based on their experiences. 

Which models for organization of the urban agriculture policy domain are 
emerging and to which extent are growers involved? The Trondheim “bottom-up” 
model has consciously chosen not to make a strategy for urban agriculture, but to 
develop their policy incrementally in a dialogue between growers and administra- 
tion, and finally get it approved by politicians. An important contextual factor is the 
fact that Trondheim is located in some of the best areas for agriculture in Norway 
with farms in operation both within the municipal borders and in the neighboring 
municipalities. Integral to the Trondheim model is the close cooperation with the 
peri-urban agriculture and the goal is to improve the image and recognition of both 
urban agriculture and the professional agriculture. This is also a part of branding 
Trondheim’s food city image that also required strengthening alternative food dis- 
tribution channels. The networking between the municipality, the agricultural divi- 
sion at county governor, the farmers’ associations, growers, and research institutions 
has been important. 

Bergen is also an example of strong influence of a self-organized movement of a 
large number of growers playing an active role as co-creators of policy through 
political activism and participation in strategy development. Like Trondheim, net- 
works between the voluntary movement, the agricultural division at county gover- 
nor, and farmers’ association have been important. The administration early nudged 
the politicians to support agriculture, but this has gradually been institutionalized, 
so that the center for urban agriculture, a result from the work of the voluntary 
movement, has become a fixed item on the municipal budget. Another goal was to 
establish cross-sectoral ties within the municipality through a cooperation forum. 

The Oslo model is an example of political top-down efforts to support urban 
agriculture and strengthen the initiatives already in place. For the administration, 
the task was to establish ties to these initiatives and develop a strategy for political 
decision-making. The Oslo model is politically driven using statutory planning and 
usual channels for participation through workshops and public hearings, in addition 
to a Facebook channel for information sharing. This political top-down model in 
urban agriculture policy meant incorporating urban agriculture into broader strate- 
gies for the development of Oslo. The strategic document and the societal part of the 
municipal master plan linked urban agriculture to urban development, emphasizing 
attractive, multifunctional green urban spaces, and the vision of the “green city.” 
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Appendix 1 List of Interviewees 
Number of Interview 
Interviewee Time interviewees number 
Employee county governor November 1 1 
2018 
Urban agriculture municipal November 3 2 
coordinators 2018 
Social entrepreneur November 1 3 
2018 
Social entrepreneur November 1 4 
2018 
Developer December 1 5 
2018 
City district December 1 6 
2018 
Chief of planning department November 1 7 
2019 
Case handler planning department March 2020 | 1 8 
Urban agriculture municipal coordinator | April 2020 1 9 
Urban agriculture, municipal coordinator | April 2020 1 10 
Urban agriculture city district November 1 11 
coordinator 2020 
Follow-up interview urban agriculture November 1 12 
coordinator municipality 2020 
Member of board, local neighborhood November 1 13 
association 2020 
Follow-up interview municipal March 2021 | 1 14 
coordinator 
Follow-up interview municipal February 2 15 
coordinator 2021 
Follow-up interview municipal March2021 1 16 
coordinator 
Volunteer organization March 2021 | 1 17 
Farmers’ association March 2021 | 1 18 
Total 21 18 
4 follow-up 
interviews, 
2 group 


interviews 
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13.1 Introduction 


In the last 20-25 years, urban agriculture has been variously embraced by public 
authorities, NGOs, research agencies, scholars, and civil society actors, across cities 
of both, the Global North and South. By ‘embracing’ I refer to a range of approaches: 
from a simple tolerance of grassroots, semi-illegal, activities such as guerrilla gar- 
dening and street verge planting in public space, to the endorsement, pro-active 
encouragement, direct funding, or even celebration and regulation, with national 
days! and specific local strategies.” Urban agriculture is today one of the most mul- 
tidimensional and multipurpose activities, with all the criteria and features to 
become the panacea par-excellence of the new century to tackle the many problems 
of urbanisation. Given that many of these problems relate to environmental damage, 
food production footprints, climate change and food-related health diseases, urban 
agriculture is in many ways closely related to each of them. Urban agriculture is 
claimed to improve urban resilience to heath waves, floods and climate change 
through its many ecosystem ‘services’? (Ebissa & Desta, 2022; Maassen & Galvin, 
2021; Dubbeling, 2013; Dubbeling et al., 2019; Piacentini et al., 2016), to promote 
environmental education (Scheromm & Javelle, 2022); to contribute to biodiversity; 


'For example the National Day of Urban Farming, in the Netherlands, instituted in 2012. 

?See for example Rotterdham’s (Netherlands), Ghent’s (Belgium) and Barcelona’s (Catalunia, 
Spain) urban agriculture strategies. 

3 Such as the absorption of excess rainfalls, the mitigation and stabilisation of environmental tem- 
peratures due to the air cooling effects of vegetation, and the reduction of greenhouse gas emission, 
when organic urban waste is used a natural fertiliser, instead of chemical fertilisers and landfill of 
urban waste. 
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to tackle urban malnutrition and food security (Hammelman, 2018); to promote 
food justice (Alkon & Agyeman, 2011; Gottlieb & Joshi, 2010), food sovereignty 
(Heynen et al., 2012) and food literacy; to promote reconnection between consum- 
ers and producers (Lyson, 2004) to increase social inclusion and community cohe- 
sion (Nordahl, 2009; Petit-Boix & Apul, 2018); to improve mental health (Ambrose 
et al., 2020), urban diets and general well-being (Wakefield et al., 2007; Ribeiro 
et al., 2015; Graham et al., 2018), to diversify urban aesthetics (Lindemann-Matthies 
& Brieger, 2016); to raise real estate values (Vitiello & Wolf-Powers, 2014); and to 
be at the forefront of new urban green economies, urban regeneration and sustain- 
able food systems (Hou et al., 2009; Lovell, 2010). And I have surely forgotten 
more. The good news is that, to some extent and in certain conditions, urban agri- 
culture can contribute to all the above. The bad news is that in many cases it either 
does not (Tornaghi, 2017), or it may cause harm (Engel-Di Mauro, 2012, 2018, 
2021b; Nabulo et al., 2012). 

In the last decade, the literature illustrating these practices has grown exponen- 
tially, providing examples from every corner of the world illustrating how it works. 
Less prolific has been the literature illustrating when urban agriculture is not fulfill- 
ing its promises: when it does not deliver, when it is mobilised with regressive goals 
or results, when it is instrumentalised as a tool to disempower indigenous communi- 
ties or grassroots groups claiming for land access and resource sovereignty, when it 
is used to justify cuts to welfare state structures and social health spending in the 
context of austerity politics, when it is explicitly used to promote gentrification and 
people’s displacement and when it is the only existing way to access basic food, but 
it is carried out on polluted soils and generally when the problems outweigh the 
benefits. Fortunately, while less extensive, there is a solid body of literature in this 
field too, which provide tools for political and practical orientation, self-reflection 
and critical policy development (Richardson & Kingsbury, 2005; Pudup, 2008; 
Rosol, 2010; McKay, 2011; Meenar & Hoover, 2012; Galt et al., 2014; McClintock, 
2014; Tornaghi, 2014; Weissman, 2014; Cadieux & Slocum, 2015; Reynolds, 2015; 
Walker, 2016; Tornaghi, 2017; Horst et al., 2017; McClintock, 2018; Sbicca, 2019; 
Lal, 2016, Engel-Di Mauro, 2018, 202 1a, b, etc.). 

Over the past 15 years, I have navigated the groups above, moving from the first 
(the ones we could call ‘the advocates’) to the second (‘the critics’), and in between, 
I have been elected chair of the AESOP’s ‘Sustainable Food Planning” group, a 
community of academics and practitioners affiliated to European schools of planning 
and/or engaged in researching and theorising sustainable food planning and territo- 
rial food systems. Through both, my personal and academic experience across these 
groups, I have come to understand the advocacy attitude as a direct representation of 
the degree to which food growing has been alienated from people’s lives and have 
been absent from the discourses and research in planning. The greater the alienation 
and the understanding of its multidimensional ramifications, the greater the enthusi- 
asm and hopes for its reconquering, for remediation and for building a different 
world. The practice of urban agriculture is cathartic; it reconnects us to our ancestors, 
and it brings wonders to the fore. The magic of seeds sprouting, the scent of fertile 
soils, the incredible and forgotten taste of freshly picked food. The joyous colours 
and shapes of nature, taking shape in front of us. Their nourishing power on bodies 
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and souls is palpable. It is hard not to dream of urban agriculture everywhere: of get- 
ting children pulling up carrots and joyfully picking berries and of turning streets and 
parks and people’s gardens into cornucopias of delights. Food growing reconnects us 
to our roots, ancestors, intuitions and facilitates a deeper sensory engagement with 
the natural elements of our environments and their healing properties. 

On the other hand, I have come to understand the degree of criticism also present 
in the field as a direct representation of people’s first-hand engagement with the 
making of urban agriculture and with a practice-based understanding of the struc- 
tural and systemic obstacles to overcome to make it work in a way that is socially, 
ecologically and economically just. The lost food growing knowledge, the polluted 
lands and waters, the ambiguous, double-binary approach of public institutions to 
land rents and soil testing (not at the service of grassroots food growing), the ongo- 
ing undervaluing of soil care, the omnipresent use of legal harmful substances 
such as pesticides and herbicides commonly in use in community gardens, allot- 
ments and public parks, the expectations of vulnerable people’s ability to grow their 
own food in the face of exploitative working and housing conditions, the unfair and 
inequitable institutional support for unsustainable food systems, alongside a benev- 
olent acceptance of urban agriculture as ‘hobbyist’ (and related lack of financial 
investment). The list of contradictions and obstacles is long and enraging and effec- 
tively disabling people’s ability to build food sovereignty. 

From a scholar-activist or socially engaged scholarship perspective, moving 
from the first group (the advocates) to the second (the critics) is surely a necessity. 
While positive and promotional discussions around urban agriculture can be gen- 
erative of innovative ideas and endeavours, the day-to-day functioning of business 
as usual, social marginalisation and capital accumulation often create barriers and 
reinforce their negative impacts through the very unfolding of urban agriculture 
itself (Tornaghi, 2017). 

Given the great flexibility with which urban agriculture is mobilised and used in 
society and policy today and the often highly contradictory outcomes, it is impor- 
tant to enter this field with clear positioning and a clear awareness of both, the pros 
and cons of certain types of urban agriculture, forms of support and policy 
frameworks. 

The discussion I offer in this short contribution is built from the perspective of a 
specific type of urban agriculture: urban agroecology. 

Urban agroecology is a politically, socially and ecologically positioned segment 
of urban agriculture (Deh-Tor, 2017; Tornaghi & Dehaene, 2021; for other accounts 
of urban agroecology, see also Bowen-Siegner et al., 2020 and Nicklay et al., 2020). 
The defining features of urban agroecology are the principles that govern its social 
and ecological choices, which are rooted in agroecology. Agroecology is simultane- 
ously a movement, a science and a practice (Wezel et al., 2009), rooted in indige- 
nous and traditional ways of knowing and cultivating soils that were passed down 
through generations (Mendez et al., 2016; Rosset et al., 2019). Ecologically, it is 
based on resource conservation and regeneration, biodiversity preservation, care for 
more-than-human life above and below ground, circular closed-loops farming sys- 
tem and planetary health. Socially, it is based on valuing, celebrating and defending 
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cultural diversity and social equity, on territorially grounded ways of knowing and 
doing, on food sovereignty and on promoting feminist, anti-patriarchal, anti- 
colonialist, anti-capitalist and anti-heteronormative practices (Milgroom, 2021). 

An ‘urban’ agroecology therefore differs from a more general urban agriculture 
in the sense that it makes clear how it stands towards certain choices to be made 
when engaging in the cultivation of urban soils. For example, urban agroecology 
will embrace soil-based agriculture for its benefits to soil life and biodiversity and 
its acknowledgement of the relationship between plants’ health and their environ- 
ment, rather than being open to, or even promoting, energy intensive, soil-less and 
chemical-dependent vertical farming. It will mobilise companion-planting, natural 
predators and deeper understanding of the web-of-life to manage ‘weeds’ and 
‘pests’? (which will be recognised as having their own role in the ecosystem), rather 
than using oil-based and soil-polluting pesticides and herbicides. Socially, urban 
agroecology will promote inclusive and equitable forms of producing and sharing 
food that value farmers dignified livelihoods and celebrates their diverse knowl- 
edge, over market-based, exploitative, profit-oriented new ‘green’ capitalist 
economies. 

Choosing urban agroecology versus urban agriculture means celebrating the 
mutual interdependency between planetary/ecosystem/more-than-human health, 
people’s well-being and plants’ happiness, rather than adopting an anthropocentric 
perspective based on short-term, selective and exclusive social gains. While many 
urban agricultural practices will happen to be aligned to urban agroecology values, 
it is important to develop a discerning capacity, to be able to make informed practi- 
cal and policy choices that do not — intentionally or unintentionally — end up pro- 
ducing harmful outcomes to the landscapes and the people living in it. 

Looking at urban agriculture from the perspective of urban agroecology, in this 
chapter I aim to contribute to the development of planning policy for the promotion 
of agroecological food growing in public space. In Section 13.2, after an overview 
of key challenges of current urbanisation and their intersection with public space 
and urban agriculture, I will offer a selection of illustrative cases of urban agricul- 
ture in public space promoted by local authorities, which offer some space of reflec- 
tion about their social and ecological limitations. 

In Section 13.3, I will then offer a few considerations to guide policy develop- 
ment for urban agroecology in urban public space, with particular attention to its 
health enhancing dimensions. 


13.2 Food Growing in Public Space: Intersection with Key 
Contemporary Urbanisation Challenges 


Processes of (western) urbanisation are known to be unsustainable and a major con- 
tribution to social and ecological crisis. Exponential growth of world population 
and its concentration in urban centres pose the question of who will grow the food 
for this multitude, particularly given the growing trends in the consumption of 
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non-local and resource-hungry crops and meats; the long food miles and fossil fuel- 
based agriculture contribute to a fast progressing climate change, with recurrent and 
more frequent impact on droughts and floods; land and soil loss due to pollution, 
deforestation and overdevelopment/soil sealing pose the question of how to main- 
tain a fragile ecosystem balance and preserve healthy soils while also meeting the 
housing and food needs of growing urban populations. The fast growth of urban 
centres is also often related to rural-to-urban migration trends, linked to farm work- 
ers pushed out of their lands — by unstainable working and living conditions or loss 
of land altogether — and ending up living in marginal settlements characterised by 
deep social vulnerability (i.e. economic inequality, social polarisation and diet- 
related health issues). In short, the complex economic, industrial and agricultural 
machine that keeps urban centres powered is based on unsustainable planetary eco- 
logical footprints and exploitative socio-economic models (for a deeper overview of 
these issues, see the many contributions in the edited anthology by Tornaghi & 
Dehaene, 2021). 

These issues feature quite high up in the agenda of cities, regions, national gov- 
ernments and international agencies, who see the ramifications of these problems as 
increasingly interconnected, and a number of strategic documents and objectives 
have been set up to, allegedly, make some progress against them: the EU Green New 
Deal, UN-Habitat’s New Urban Agenda, the UN Sustainable Development Goals 
and the Glasgow ‘Food and climate’ declaration are just a few known examples (see 
related links in the reference list). As we know, however, progress towards appropri- 
ate regulation and national commitments towards shared goals to tackle these prob- 
lems is either minimal or inexistent, and the efforts currently at play utterly unfit for 
the challenges ahead. 

Nonetheless, and possibly even more so, it is useful to highlight how the cultiva- 
tion of public space might bring some positive outcomes towards these goals, with 
the proviso that none of themselves will ever be sufficient or should be intended in 
substitution of major substantial commitments in many other spheres of interven- 
tion. In the next pages, I will begin with offering a few illustrative cases to begin a 
critical conversation on the role that urban agriculture may play to tackle these issues. 


13.2.1 Urban Agriculture for Social Cohesion, Subsistence 
and Health 


The cultivation of food in public space has been claimed to contribute to increase 
the intake of fresh seasonal foods, to strengthen social cohesion through people’s 
interaction in the neighbourhood and to better human health through diet change, 
physical exercise and improved human relations. 

The ‘Back to Front’ project in Leeds, a medium city in the West Yorkshire region 
in England, was promoted in 2010 by the Public Health department of the city coun- 
cil in a socio-economically disadvantaged area of the city — a neighbourhood with 
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among the highest levels of multiple deprivation across the whole country (for other 
accounts of this project see also Oldroyd & Clavin, 2013). The programme, which 
was led by a civil servant in the council, partnered with local NGOs, volunteers and 
academics in a local university, with the aim to help designing food growing spaces 
in people’s front gardens and in fringe or interstitial public spaces. The programme 
included some mentoring to the people that engaged with the initiative, to support 
them to acquire food growing skills and to create containers for growing food,* 
using upcycled households’ materials, including ordinary milk bottles and other 
packaging. The programme came at a time when a government reform to the 
National Health System (NHS) transferred a series of responsibilities related to 
community health into the hands of local authorities. The change, which came 
alongside a wave of austerity funding cuts and restructuring, was the drive to invest 
in prevention programmes and community building, of which the Back to Front 
project is an example. The central idea of this project was that moving food growing 
from the back to the front of a house, into the public sphere, or sometimes directly 
into public space, would be an incentive to create talking points, reduce social isola- 
tion and strengthen community cohesion. In the context of austerity politics, the 
community would become the first point of support for isolated individuals and end 
up substituting the publicly funded community centres, social centres, children cen- 
tres and family hubs (and later on a swimming pool and libraries) that were no 
longer funded and were due to be phased out from public spending budgets. 

Similar initiatives have been reported elsewhere, with local authorities recognis- 
ing and appreciating not only the social cohesion element of community gardening 
and urban agriculture but also its importance to do physical exercise, increase sun 
exposure to raise vitamin D levels in the body and enhance intake of fresh food 
within social groups whose diets (and particularly fruit and veg intake) have been 
impacted the most by financial difficulties. 

While promoting social cohesion and fresh food intake seem worthwhile initia- 
tives, the reality is however more complex. Some civil servants with whom I spoke 
over the years noted the ongoing lack of resources to maintain adequate support to 
these initiatives, as well as the wide range of skills that they had to mobilize. So, 
while the rationale to maintain and promote urban agriculture was to increase com- 
munity cohesion in the context of growing inequality and social diversity, these 
initiatives — and particularly community gardens and their surrounding communi- 
ties — are often highly conflictual, problematic or highly demanding environments 
that require social workers’ skills for mediation between diverse age, gender, cul- 
tural and ethnic groups with diverging needs, expectations or desires (see also Veen 
et al., 2015; Barron, 2018), as well as support with fundraising to acquire needed 
infrastructure, training and annual consumables. Within the context of austerity 
politics, however, these initiatives are expected to become self-governing and cost- 
free for local authorities, while in fact without long-term investment in social 


“Containers for food growing were needed because most people had paved or concreted-over front 
yards, and the quality of the soil underneath was unknown. 
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learning and upskilling, they can at best be sustained through shifting of public 
budgets from one department to another, rather than cutting, or risk becoming yet 
another contention issue within neighbourhoods that are already challenged and 
affected by multiple layers of deprivation. 


13.2.2 Urban Agriculture for Climate 
and Economic Resilience 


The cultivation of urban public space has also been promoted in relation to climate 
and economic resilience. While the two — economic and climate resilience — are 
rather different issues, they also intersect in many ways; hence, I am offering a joint 
discussion here, particularly with reference to public policies. 

One of the most prominent effects of climate change — besides its impact on 
agricultural productivity and biodiversity preservation — is its impact on price vola- 
tility. Sudden prolonged droughts or unpredictable and extreme weather events such 
as floods and impact on harvest quality and quantity have been seen impacting nega- 
tively on the amount of food that countries were willing or able to trade and there- 
fore on demands and prices, with the results that many communities, both in the 
global north and south, have found themselves struggling to afford food 
(Kaufman, 2010). 

Climate change and economic difficulties are also both connected to rural-to- 
urban migration, with often the most vulnerable communities of farm workers leav- 
ing the farms to land in precarious living conditions in urban contexts, searching for 
better living and working opportunities, which, however, aren’t always there. 

In both North and South, local authorities have been promoting urban agriculture 
to mitigate some of these effects. Offering plots of land in public parks, greenbelts 
or interstitial urban areas — often unfit for other uses, such as housing — food grow- 
ing has been a popular choice. However, again, the results can be mixed and 
contradictory. 

I return to the city of Leeds with another significant example. In 2013, the munic- 
ipality made available a list of public parks and green spaces where food growing 
would be possible, if a community group would come forward (for other accounts 
of this event, see also Tornaghi, 2017). These spaces were less regulated than the 
city community allotments in terms of who, for how long and for what uses grows 
food there.° So, while the city was planning a threefold increase in allotment rents 
(in the attempt to compensate for government funding cuts that were beginning to 


>Community allotments are the results of historical political negotiations and are regulated nation- 
ally with legislation that usually guarantee long leases and affordable prices, but that also prevents 
these spaces from becoming commercial growing space, by sanctioning that all food produced 
should be used for member’s own consumption. For an overview on the difference between allot- 
ments and community gardens see Tornaghi (2019). For an historical overview of allotments, see 
Crouch and Ward (1988). 
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painfully impact on other key social services), these green spaces were offered with 
the hope they would be discharged from the Park Department’s direct maintenance 
and could become places where communities could grow food — potentially also for 
economic purposes. Besides the fact that an increase in allotment rents on the 
assumption that allotment holders were a bunch of middle-class people who could 
afford highly increased costs was wrong and going to impact severely on thousands 
of families relying on these plots for their fresh food, there were other problems 
with this manoeuvre. The conditions for undertaking a lease in one of these parks 
were that no fencing could be erected around the plots; no water collection was to 
be carried out with structures or tubs; no mulching and no ‘messy’ looking activity 
was to be carried out, as these would have ‘spoiled’ the aesthetic of the park; no 
animals could be kept on site (neither for direct consumption, not for ‘pest’ manage- 
ment); and no ‘weeds’ were to be seen. In short, this would have made very difficult 
to practice agroecological or permaculture approaches to growing food, which noto- 
riously avoid external inputs and aim to recycle and reuse existing resources in situ 
and would have made very difficult to ensure a reliable harvest. Obviously, the ini- 
tiative hasn’t been very successful, as the rules weren’t based on any solid under- 
standing of what it takes to grow a plant (i.e. water), and because without soil 
fertility maintenance (composting stations, mulching) and natural ecosystem and 
pest management (i.e. ducks, frogs, ponds, companion planting), the gardeners 
would have likely had to rely on noxious, expensive, and soil-damaging industrial 
agrochemicals to be able to achieve a crop. 

It is interesting to compare this case with what another city has done with their 
public land at a time of financial difficulties and growing social exclusion. The city 
of Rosario, Argentina, has offered a rather different set of opportunities for urban 
agriculture. Over the past 20 years, the municipality has invested in resourcing local 
vulnerable communities and migrants with a farming background with opportunity 
to access land not only for their own personal consumption but also for their ability 
to make a living. Over the years, the farmers could count on a municipality- 
supported seed bank (see Fig. 13.1), on free access to land, on free access to urban 
organic wastes for soil improvement (Fig. 13.2), on engagement in public events for 
the promotion of local agroecological food and on market access to commercialise 
their produce in several markets across the city. 

Recognising the multiple benefits to human flourishing, climate mitigation (par- 
ticularly heatwaves and floods reduction), healthy soil maintenance, protection of 
bio-cultural diversity and containment of speculative development, the city admin- 
istration has been acquiring land and regulating farm business in and around cities, 
phasing out the use of agrochemicals and providing education and coaching to ease 
the transition to agroecological farming. The urban farming programme has been 
endorsed by different departments within the public administration and linked to 
different goals, for example, both economic development, parks/public space main- 
tenance and social programmes, and in so doing maximising their respective 
resources and supporting each other’s goals. The existence of thousands of culti- 
vated parcels across the city, and about 600 baking ovens in public parks, has proved 
to be a great resource of food during different waves of economic and food crisis 
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Fig. 13.1 An exhibition of biodiverse crops and seeds at the municipal seed bank of Rosario, 
Argentina, during a visit from an international delegation of the Urbanising in Place project 
(February 2019) (Source: Chiara Tornaghi) 


since 2002, including the Covid-19 pandemic (for other accounts on Rosario’s 
urban agriculture programme see also Piacentini et al., 2016; Lattuca, 2017; 
Tornaghi & Dehaene, 2020; Maassen & Galvin, 2021; Hammelman et al., 2022). 
The case, centred around the provision of public land and public parks to build 
agroecology-rooted new livelihoods, is in stark contrast with the far too common 
exploitation of urban agriculture as a rhetorical remedy to the growing urban food 
poverty, with the expectation that people in need, already burdened by underpaid 
jobs, long commutes and child and elders care, can take on another task to ensure 
their own survival. 


13.2.3 Common Shortcoming of Urban Planning 
for Urban Agriculture 


As we can see from the examples illustrated in the two sections above, while urban 
agriculture is engaged and promoted by public authorities with the best intentions, 
positive results are dependent on municipal intersectoral collaboration, social work- 
ers’ skills and a deep engagement with long-term social and institutional learning, 
rather than short-term, money-saving goals. 
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Fig. 13.2 A farmer from the municipal urban and peri-urban agriculture programme of Rosario, 
showing the high-quality compost made with organic urban waste (urban leaves, urban grass and 
cow’s rumen). Source: Chiara Tornaghi 


Over the past years, the multiplication of grassroots initiatives in urban agricul- 
ture, alongside institutional concerns for rising diet-related problems, a progres- 
sively weakening European farming sector, and research-led debates on the need of 
a food system approach, has sparked the rise of a number of city networks that have 
provided support to both municipal actors and public-private partnerships, for the 
appropriate support and development of food system interventions (i.e. the Milan 
Urban Food Policy Pact-MUFPP, the Sustainable Food Places coalition in the UK, 
the Spanish Network of Agroecological Cities, the Organic Cities network in 
Austria, etc.). 

These networks, together with pioneering research associations (i.e. AESOP), 
have succeeded in further shaping the EU research agenda and making available 
more funding for research and innovation in this sector. As we speak, a handful of 
funded research networks are exploring economic and policy opportunities related 
to urban agriculture. 

Despite considerable progress has been made in the past years, including the 
development of urban agricultural strategies and policy briefs for the inclusion of 
urban agriculture in the built environment,° as of today, these guides remain 


Some examples are Brighton City Council’s guide ‘Food Growing and Development. Planning 
advice note’, Sustain’s guide ‘Food growing in parks. A guide for councils’, and Ghent municipal- 
ity urban agriculture strategy ‘Ghent en Garde’. All links are included in the references. 
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voluntary, non-committing guidelines, which are often de facto, contradicted by 
non-coherent and self-defeating policies in other municipal sectors, which run 
opposite aims. Recent research has shown, for example, that the municipality of 
Ghent, in Belgium, while having developed one of the most acclaimed packages of 
policies and guides to support sustainable food systems, has also systematically 
engaged in the sale of public farmland for urban development or biodiversity pres- 
ervation (Vandermaelen et al., 2022). This is one exemplary case of not-so-unusual 
incoherent public policies and evidence that current urban planning and land poli- 
cies remain inappropriate to fully support the promotion of urban agriculture in an 
ecological and socio-economic justice vein. Here, below, I offer some additional 
illustrations of areas where this is most apparent. 


13.2.4 Contradictory Considerations of Urban Agriculture 
as a Food-Producing Practice 


The food-producing aspects of urban agriculture are acknowledged with significant 
difference across the public sector, particularly when these bring into question insti- 
tutional regulation, public investment and service provision. 

A strong emphasis is posed on urban agriculture as a new economic activity 
when this is carried out by new enterprises/businesses through ‘innovative’ prac- 
tices often linked to circular economy discourses, such as indoor mushroom cultiva- 
tion using organic waste as a substrate (i.e. coffee grounds recovered from urban 
cafes and restaurants), or vertical agriculture and aquaponics in disused (private) 
former industrial buildings. Under the traction of ‘green economic growth’, or even 
the obscure appeal of gentrifying effects and their reverberations on multiple eco- 
nomic activities, these types of urban agriculture are welcomed and sometimes 
incentivised with support to obtain external funding.’ When soil-based urban farm- 
ing activities, however, seek for municipal support to accessing public land, though, 
they rarely find the same level of enthusiasm, and they find themselves in competi- 
tion with other (more remunerative) land uses. The ecological value of local produc- 
tion and short food miles remains secondary to land revenues, and land values (and 
politics) remain strongly connected to speculative powers and development oppor- 
tunities. The availability of farmland only at full market prices (either, from the 
onset, or within a short timeframe) means that new local farmers struggle to set up 
new businesses, given the competition with mainstream food available at a fraction 
of their costs (Maughan et al., 2021; Tornaghi, 2017). More support tends to be 
available when urban agriculture is practiced with explicit social benefits, for 


7An exemplar case is the redevelopment of the old abattoir of Anderlecht, in Brussels (see link in 
reference list), through a mix of urban agriculture and other up-market food initiatives and their 
explicit gentrifying effects, which were able to obtain European structural development funds 
despite their negative impact on migrant and vulnerable communities who depended on the popu- 
lar market pre-existing in the area, for access to culturally appropriate and affordable food. 
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example, the employment of young offenders, or for community building. Smaller, 
and non-strategic, pieces of land might be more easily accessed by citizens and 
community groups when the emphasis is put on crime reduction, social cohesion 
and physical exercise rather than on its productive and diet-changing power. The 
assumption that non-remunerated urban agriculture is hobbyist and not leading to 
significant food intake might be at the basis of municipal lack of engagement with 
regulation and information (i.e. information campaigns about soil pollutants, soil 
testing facility or requirements) necessary to practice urban agriculture safely in 
potentially highly polluted soils. The lack of understanding of, or consideration for, 
the productive aspects of urban agriculture in these contexts is clearly also at the 
root of the lack of consideration for the reproduction of soil fertility and soil caring 
practices, water provision and other factors necessary for the productivity of this 
practice, as we will discuss further in the point below. 


13.2.5 Invisibility of Soil and Lack of Understanding 
of the Role of Living Soils and Soil Carers 


Despite ‘soil’ having surged to one of the key drivers of this year European Research 
agenda, there is extraordinarily little understanding within municipal planning groups 
of the role of healthy living soils in agriculture. This means that not only healthy soils 
are commonly regularly damaged or destroyed by conventional public space prac- 
tices (e.g. through the regular use of herbicides and pesticides in parks), but the nec- 
essary practices needed to maintain and regenerate such soils are often banned, even 
when urban agriculture is supported in principle. Community gardens in public 
space, for example, are often limited to growing in mobile structures (i.e. containers), 
or in temporary spaces, which limits the possibility of a healthy mycorrhizal life and 
the nourishing exchanges between crops and long-rooted plants, or the planting of 
permanent crops such as fruit trees and fruit bushes. The conceptualisation of urban 
agriculture as a mobile practice that can be moved elsewhere when other, more profit- 
able, uses come up (such as building parking lots or new developments), is also a sign 
of the deep ignorance over the (long!) time it takes to build healthy soils and the role 
that place attachment plays on people’s motivation to cultivate. 


13.3 Deepening the Ecological Roots of Urban Agriculture: 
Considerations for Nurturing an Urban Agroecology 


As I have shown in the discussion above, while there is an emerging interest for 
urban agriculture as a multifunctional practice, municipal and planning approaches 
that could support it are often contradictory and suboptimal. In this section, I aim to 
go a bit deeper in the illustration of agroecology and how it can inform municipal 
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planning approaches to the cultivation of public space and public land, in ways that 
break with the status quo and are more conducive to human and more-than-human 
equity, justice and health. 


13.3.1 Biocultural Diversity: Soil Practices that Address 
an Expanded Definition of Health 


The agroecological cultivation of urban soils (and soils more in general) is based on 
a deep understanding of the interconnection between healthy soils, healthy plants 
and healthy people. Agroecological practices are based on the reproduction of soil 
fertility: this means that the production of food is not only based on healthy and 
naturally sourced soil inputs (i.e. nitrogen, minerals organic fractions) but that these 
inputs are sourced locally, and the cultivation practices adopted enable the regenera- 
tion/reproduction of these resources or their recovery, through circular, ‘closed 
loops’, typically through turning organic ‘wastes’ into fertility inputs. While in rural 
setting a whole range of regenerative soil practices can easily be done through the 
use of animal manures and/or the use of organic fractions coming from woodland 
management and vegetable production, on-farm closed cycles are very difficult in 
urban setting, where small plots are often monofunctional (i.e. horticulture, so do 
not have access to animal manures), or where gardeners and farmers do not have 
time, space and sometimes knowledge for composting or easy access to these natu- 
ral soil fertility inputs due to the lack of neighbouring farms. Specific social arrange- 
ments are therefore needed to access these from other sources across the city, and 
farmers would immensely benefit from municipal political will to enable sourcing 
and distribution, on the model experimented in the municipality of Rosario, 
Argentina. Planning for urban agroecology could consider the location of different 
suitable urban organic wastes across the city and enable transportation to the farms 
or access to appropriate composting sites. Urban municipal waste, for example, 
green leaves, tree trimmings, grass mowing or food waste from municipal canteens 
and cafeterias could be diverted towards these composting sites and become a key 
enabling infrastructure for a thriving urban agroecology, while at the same time 
reducing urban waste destined to landfill. Municipal (farm)lands could also be stra- 
tegically used to support circular soil regeneration practices in a landscape in which 
farming is increasingly fragmented, challenged and endangered by processes of 
urbanisation. 

Plants grown in healthy, fertile, undisturbed, soils (e.g. through no-dig and per- 
maculture approaches in polycultures) can benefit from the network of soil organ- 
isms such as mycorrhiza (fungi) living in symbiotic relations with their roots and 
enabling the exchange of nutrients between plants (Stamets, 2005) (Figs. 13.3 
and 13.4). 

Such plants are stronger, less prone to diseases and healthier. Research on the 
effect of cultivations and environmental factors on plants’ secondary metabolites 
has identified that wild plants contain more and/or stronger medicinal compounds 
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Fig. 13.3 Exploring nitrogen fixing plants’ roots and their interaction with mycorrhiza, during a 
workshop at the Organic Lea urban farm, in London (September 2019) (Source: Chiara Tornaghi) 


than conventionally grown plants or greenhouse-grown plants (Clemensen et al., 
2020; Ku et al., 2020; Strzemski et al., 2020; Pant et al., 2021): the evidence is 
aligned with agroecology’s philosophy (as well as many indigenous and traditional 
cosmovisions, from Pacha Mama to Taoism) that soil health, plant health and human 
health are connected (Tornaghi et al., 2023). 

Alongside the centrality of soil health, a second element of urban agroecology 
for the promotion of human health is its cherishing of cultural and territorial embed- 
dedness and the respect for the knowledge practices, spiritual values and socio- 
economic well-being of its practitioners — while recognising them as one among the 
many soil-dependent ‘critters’. 

Being practiced in socially just conditions based on principles of equity is essen- 
tial for agroecology. This means that agroecological projects — whether hobbyist or 
commercial — will strive for inclusiveness, multicultural diversity and human 
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Fig. 13.4 A permaculture-designed open community garden in a public square in Rotterdam 
(Source: Chiara Tornaghi) 


flourishing, rejecting exploitative working conditions and purely profit-oriented 
endeavours: in short, who grows and who eats count. Acknowledging the lasting 
impact of colonialism, racism and patriarchy, agroecological practices also strive 
for restorative and healing work, interweaving the spiritual, embodied and sociocul- 
tural reparation together with soil care. 

Planning authorities willing to take urban agriculture a step beyond purely pro- 
ductivist or hobbyist community building initiatives, and harness its healing poten- 
tial, should learn to discern and support initiatives that promote biocultural diversity 
and more-than-human health through their value orientation and the diversity of 
knowledge practices deployed around soil and land care. 


13.3.2 Knowledge Practices That Heal the Epistemic Rift 
Between Nature and Society 


In the context of a mass deskilling in the realm of food and health (and their inter- 
connection), the urban cultivation of public space through agroecological practices 
bears the potential to heal the deep knowledge and epistemic rift between society 
and nature. In their enlightening paper, Schneider and McMichael (2010) have 
beautifully illustrated how, over the past centuries, humans have grown progres- 
sively apart from nature — of which they are part — creating living conditions that 
have impeded the reproduction of fundamental ecological knowledge needed to 
respect and maintain the conditions of our own same existence. In short, we have 
largely forgotten that we have forgotten and normalised unhealthy living conditions, 
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diets and environmental destruction on a global scale. Some of this knowledge, 
however, still exist within societies where the respect for ‘Mother Earth’ (through 
concept such as Pacha Mama, or Buen Vivir) has remained central. It is in these 
contexts that agroecology as a movement was born, with the intention to fight back 
against western, colonial, capitalist and patriarchal practices of erasure, which 
mobilised modernist ideas to label as ‘outdated’ most ecologically sound cultivating 
and medicinal practices developed over generations by indigenous people. Healing 
the epistemic rift and re-building this lost knowledge are often a central element of 
new urban agroecology initiatives. 

As knowledge is always embodied and situated (Geertz, 1983 and Haraway, 
1991 in Schneider & McMichael, 2010), the social reproduction of agroecological, 
food and health knowledge requires spaces where to be put into practice and where 
different knowledge holders can share it in meaningful and self-directed ways, 
always in dialogic relations with their environment. 

Appreciating that the recovery of knowledge and the healing of rifts within dis- 
abling urbanisation (Tornaghi, 2017) is a key challenge for contemporary societies, 
requiring appropriate time and spaces, municipal authorities could deploy a power- 
ful tool in their hands: public space has an enormous potential to offer an experi- 
mental ground, free from market pressures. The availability of public spaces across 
neighbourhoods, easily accessible to a wider range of communities, means that pub- 
lic authorities hold a fundamental resource for this task. However, sufficient free- 
dom in terms of design and activities needs to be available to local users and 
residents in these setting, to be able to unfold all the necessary ecological (i.e. com- 
posting, mulching, companion planting, etc.) and social activities (i.e. people’s 
gatherings in horizontal participatory processes, training, convivial activities, politi- 
cal and civic engagement, etc.) at the core of urban agroecology. Ensuring that dif- 
ferent communities are supported with appropriate infrastructure (i.e. access to 
water, seeds, availability of urban organic waste, existence of shelter or proximity to 
a community centre, regular soil testing, or at least at the onset of the project, tools 
storage, etc) and social support (i.e. social workers to support potentially conflicting 
communities, support with fundraising, etc), in line with their specific needs, and 
that these provision do not come in substitution but in addition of existing welfare 
services will be a social investment, which could harbour the potential to bring mul- 
tidimensional health benefits. 


13.3.3 Reproductive Commons: Land and Food Sharing 
Practices that Challenge the Commodification 
of Everything 


Alongside the promotion of biocultural diversity and the restorative work to heal the 
epistemic rift between humans and nature, the cultivation of urban public space can 
be promoted to foster the reconstruction of reproductive commons: to build and 
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share convivial spaces of social reproduction that challenge the commodification of 
everything. Urban environments are largely spaces that disable the possibility of 
peoples to collectively shape their natural environments and build mutual solidari- 
ties based on de-commodified access to key resources. Both houses and allotments 
tend to be individualised spaces, not designed for groups of users sharing these 
resources. Urban public space and green space tends to be managed in ways that 
discourage deep forms of engagement and reinterpretations of uses and functions 
and tend to privilege transient uses. Turning public spaces into urban commons that 
enable people’s agency, sense of belonging and the performance of non-consumerist 
practices requires to find the right balance between people’s appropriation and the 
maintenance of a certain degree of openness so that a diverse range of communities 
can benefit from them. While this might seem challenging, the identification of even 
small patches of land dedicated to communities’ self-organisation can be important 
training grounds where experimental sharing practices can unfold (Fig. 13.5). 

The multitude of grassroots initiatives sprouting in marginal, interstitial spaces 
of the city, from guerrilla grafting to street verges cultivation, from pocket gardens 
to community gardens, exemplify a need to engage with urban space, but they are 
far from ideal in terms of soil health and the safety from exposure to urban 
pollutants. 

The availability of existing green leisure spaces as well as disused horticultural 
infrastructure (i.e. municipal greenhouses) should be considered as a key resource 
for community-led projects aiming to meaningfully engage with ecological and 
sociocultural challenge of rebuilding the foundations for socially reproductive com- 
mons in the sphere of food and medicine (Figs. 13.5 and 13.6). The right to grow 
food (Tornaghi, 2017), to meaningfully engage with, and take ownership of, our 
bodily interaction with nature, should be a reference framework when aiming to 
support the reconstruction of reproductive commons. 


13.4 Conclusions 


In this chapter, I have offered some pointers for policy and planning to deepen the 
ecological and social justice roots of urban agriculture, by fostering an urban 
agroecology. 

I began, in section 13.1, with an overview of the range of claims attached to 
urban agriculture and the need to understand the fundamental parameters that enable 
clear and unequivocal positioning in respect to issues of social, economic, ecologi- 
cal and cultural justice. 

In Section 13.2, I have highlighted how urban agriculture in public space inter- 
sects with contemporary urbanisation challenges and offered a few illustrative cases 
of how public policy around the cultivation of public space can work in favour or 
against the abilities of vulnerable urban communities to thrive in the context of 
disabling urbanisation. 
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Fig. 13.5 A poster illustrating an exploration of shared food values, at ‘Wolves Lane’ — a 
community-managed series of greenhouses and outdoor growing spaces, in London. The poster 
was decorating the sitting area of the café — open to both local citizens and the grower members of 
the cooperative project — during a visit of the Urbanising in Place project (September 2019). 
(Source: Chiara Tornaghi) 


In Section 13.3, I discussed three areas where urban planning policy could enable 
an urban agroecology to thrive: these relate to the promotion of biocultural diver- 
sity, the re-germination of reproductive commons and the healing of the epistemic 
rift between humans and nature. 

The successful unfolding of these policies will need: (i) a deeper understanding 
of the role of healthy soils and thriving soil carers in the web of life, (ii) a shift from 
productivist to solidarity models in the use of collective resources and an under- 
standing of the long-terms damages of economic growth discourses and (iii) hands- 
on engagement with decolonial and feminist practices of reproduction of knowledge 
built on the experience of indigenous and culturally diverse communities. 

These three areas are some of the key components of a conceptual model for an 
alternative model of urbanisation, built on the centrality of soil carer and soil stew- 
ardship: a resourceful, reproductive and agroecological urbanism, which I have 
developed with other colleagues through participatory research with communities 
of practice across both the Global North and South. (Deh-Tor, 2017, 2021; Tornaghi 
& Dehaene, 2020, 2021; for further information on this concept see also www.agro- 
ecologicalurbanism.org). This model aims to be paradigmatically different from 
capitalist urbanisation, notoriously centred on human and ecological resource 
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Fig. 13.6 A vision for rebuilding socially reproductive commons: a manifesto for community 
kitchens as links between producers and consumers. Within the Urbanising in Place project, 
Community Kitchens were identified as one of the eight building blocks of an agroecological 
urbanism (Source: Illustration by Kiko Romero, in collaboration with Chiara Tornaghi) 
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Fig. 13.7 Eight areas of articulation for an agroecological urbanism (Source: Chiara Tornaghi) 


exploitation for the economic benefits of a few. The agroecological urbanism that 
we envision is built around eight building blocks (see Fig. 13.7 for an illustration of 
one of them — the community kitchen building block-, and Fig. 13.6 for an overview 
of all of them), or areas of articulation of social relations, which require to break 
with land speculative logics, to build a resourceful infrastructure for people and 
farmers and to embrace a value shift centred on care and multi-species solidarity. 

An agroecological urbanism offers a programmatic agenda (Dehaene & Tornaghi, 
2021) that can guide planning communities to engage in transdisciplinary dialogues 
to re-articulate urban social arrangements in the sphere of public space and public 
land (farming the fragmented land, healthy soil scape), the connection between 
housing and farming (productive housing estate), urban fringes (agroecological 
park) and a fine grain diversity of public infrastructure at neighbourhood (Community 
Kitchen, territorial food hub), urban and metropolitan levels (land and market access 
incubator). 

While many of these aspects are in various forms present in a number of policies 
in cities who engage with sustainable food planning, they are often either treated in 
silos, accompanied by contradictory policies, or done in ways that are not centred 
on farmers’ needs, and are non-specific to agroecology. We consider this area of re- 
articulation of socio-spatial relations necessary political pathways to build sustain- 
able urbanisation. All eight areas refer to specific ways to manage and protect 
natural resources (including urban organic waste), to organise access to fundamen- 
tal farming infrastructure and to reorganise urban life at different scales, in ways 
that favour community self-management of land resources, food systems and 
soil care. 
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The graphic above (Fig. 13.7) also illustrates and organises these areas of work/ 
political rearticulation alongside three driving value orientations: (i) the need to 
leave behind the primacy of ‘exchange value’ over ‘use value’, which enables the 
commodification of everything; (ii) the adoption of an ethics of care for humans and 
non-humans; and (iii) the commitment to resource communities of practice by 
investing in a social infrastructure as a collective good, in the same way as our cur- 
rent social arrangements provide for many other industries (i.e. transport, parking 
and logistic infrastructure for mainstream food chains, etc.). 

The last building block illustrated in Fig. 13.7 (political pedagogies for urban 
agroecology) is intentionally illustrated as cross-cutting across these three value 
orientations, to indicate the necessity to engage in pedagogical and transformational 
initiatives needed to trigger value shifts. 

The departure point for this journey can only be a humble acknowledgement that 
current urbanisation models are deeply extractive and socio-ecologically cata- 
strophic and that nonetheless we are still gifted with healing power of the many 
critters of the soil. 
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Chapter 14 M 
Reflections: Lessons Learned, Limitations, ss 
and the Way Forward for Urban 

Agriculture in Public Space 


Beata Sirowy and Deni Ruggeri 


The authors of this volume have contributed a diversity of viewpoints on urban 
agriculture, its definition, goals, practices, and policy implementation. While there 
is a range of the types of projects and approaches presented, there seem to be some 
commonalities in this diversity. First and foremost, our case studies, either in the 
practical or discoursive realm, seem to suggest that food production alone is seldom 
a major motive for the integration of urban agriculture in today’s cities. This calls 
for the integration of urban agriculture in a system of multifunctional productive 
spaces, each making distinct contributions to the well-being of urban dwellers and 
nonhuman nature — some more focused on individual needs, community-building, 
education, and health, others focused on reducing the impact of the food systems 
and increasing the affordability of good quality, locally grown food, some enhanc- 
ing diversity of urban ecosystems. 

In our project, we focused on the role urban agriculture can play in enhancing 
individual and communal well-being of urban dwellers. On the individual level, it 
can provide multiple affordances for sustaining capabilities—ways of being and 
doing people have reasons to value—and offer settings for development of vir- 
tues—excellences of character and understanding. On the collective level, urban 
agriculture can play a crucial role in the realm of community-building, by sustain- 
ing civic friendship and activating the kind of mutualism, cooperation, and partner- 
ship necessary for the advancement of the right to a humane, livable city. 
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We started the project with perspectives of philosophy and ethics, envisioning 
urban agriculture as an arena for human flourishing, and further developed our dis- 
cussion around the potential for urban agriculture to become an instigator and acti- 
vator of a transition to a more sustainable and resilient urban society, through the 
cultivation of livability, health, identity, and community cohesion in every neighbor- 
hood. The experiences synthesized in this book seem to suggest that to fully be 
transformative of a society’s capabilities, and those of its individuals, urban agricul- 
ture must not only remain accessible to its primary users on the level of a neighbour- 
hood, but able to connect with an audience of secondary and tertiary users of diverse 
cultural backgrounds, ages, and degrees of abilities through a variety of expressions 
and ambitions. To illustrate this, the authors in this book assembled a rich kaleido- 
scope of urban agriculture practices motivated by a variety of goals, beyond yield 
and consumption of healthy food. 

Public space has a unique role to play in actualizing the plethora of benefits of 
urban agriculture to individual and communal well-being of urban dwellers. Given 
the role we are asking urban agriculture to play, funding and institutional support 
needs to be available to integrate it in urban development in a systematic way, on a 
broad scale. As in some of the cases we have discussed here, the key to the long-term 
success of urban agriculture is the adequate and stable supply of land, knowledge, 
and materials. When seen from the point of view of policies and strategic planning, 
urban agriculture has the advantage to be relatively inexpensive to seed and initiate 
from the bottom up but harder to sustain without the flow of resources from the top 
down. This is even more true in public spaces, where professional expertise may be 
needed to manage the spaces, ensure their productivity, sustain people’s participa- 
tion, and foster continued stewardship. As experiences from some of urban agricul- 
ture projects presented in our book suggest, participation of local communities 
makes the difference in terms of long-term success of urban gardens, increasing 
their resilience and motivating stewardship. Yet we should not consider permanence 
of urban agriculture projects as their main criterion of success. Failure may also 
yield benefits, granting the opportunity to evolve, adapt to changing conditions, or 
pivot to different cultivation practices for both food and community cultivation. 

The Covid-19 pandemic was the ultimate test of urban agriculture and its com- 
munity and food growing ambitions. Evidence from the CPS research partners 
seems to suggest that urban agriculture has, in the time of this unprecedented health 
crisis, strengthened and solidified its presence in the city—at some locations offer- 
ing opportunities for socially distanced restorative activities, at other locations pro- 
viding boxes of local produce to the elderly or those most at risk, integrating 
moments of socially distanced community building and engagement. 

We started the project with the goal to find a way to systematically integrate 
urban agriculture in the dense, Norwegian city. What emerged from the research of 
the Cultivating Public Space project team were unique stories representing a variety 
of perspectives and voices on the potentials of urban agriculture to enhance well- 
being in today’s cities, including researchers, policy-makers, educators, activists, 
growers, managers, and diverse users of urban gardens. Rather than a toolkit of 
transferable solutions, we have showed the versatility of urban agriculture, its 
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adaptability, and its contribution to urban resilience in the face of uncertainties and 
challenges like climate change, environmental degradation, growing inequalities, 
threats to food security, increasing social isolation, and mental health problems in 
cities, to list but a few. 

The findings from our project have demonstrated urban agriculture’s impact on 
people’s lives, telling a story of a collective practice that bridges across user groups, 
giving voice to the marginalized, and helping them exercise, through their hands-on 
engagement in urban cultivation, their right to landscape. This exemplifies the 
potential of urban agriculture to reclaim public space and redefine what might be 
acceptable and even desirable future for it, and for our society. 

Urban agriculture is evolving quickly, and there is no way for researchers to keep 
up with the pace of the change it is facing in our cities and a continuous evolution 
of its forms. This book represents a milestone in this evolution and a much-needed 
moment of reflection, storytelling, and documentation. We hope more researchers 
will pick up where our authors left off and help advance urban agriculture toward 
becoming even more diverse, integrated, synergistic, and impactful. 


Urban agriculture at Schouss Plaza, Oslo. Photo: B. Sirowy 
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